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MARCH: AN ODE. 


I. 


Ere frost-flower and snow-blossom faded and fell, and the 
splendour of winter had passed out of sight, 

The ways of the woodlands were fairer and stranger than 
dreams that fulfil us in sleep with delight ; 

The breath of the mouths of the winds had hardened on 
tree-tops and branches that glittered and swayed 

Such wonders and glories of blossomlike snow or of frost 
that outlightens all flowers till it fade 

That the sea was not lovelier than here was the land, nor 
the night than the day, nor the day than the night, 

Nor the winter sublimer with storm than the spring: such 
mirth had the madness and might in thee made, 

March, master of winds, bright minstrel and marshal of 


storms that enkindle the season they smite. 
VoL, XXIII—No. 133. 
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And now that the rage of thy rapture is satiate with revel 
and ravin and spoil of the snow, 

And the branches it brightened are broken, and shattered 
the tree-tops that only thy wrath could lay low, 

How should not thy lovers rejoice in thee, leader and lord of 
the year that exults to be born 

So strong in thy strength and so glad of thy gladness whose 
laughter puts winter and sorrow to scorn ? 

Thou hast shaken the snows from thy wings, and the frost 
on thy forehead is molten: thy lips are aglow 

As a lover's that kindle with kissing, and earth, with her 
raiment and tresses yet wasted and torn, 

Takes breath as she smiles in the grasp of thy passion to feel 
through her spirit the sense of thee flow. 


Ill. 


Fain, fain would we see but again for an hour what the wind 
and the sun have dispelled and consumed, 

Those full deep swan-soft feathers of snow with whose 
luminous burden the branches implumed 

Hung heavily, curved as a half-bent bow, and fledged not as 
birds are, but petalled as flowers, 

Each tree-top and branchlet a pinnacle jewelled and carved 
or a fountain that shines as it showers, 

But fixed as a fountain is fixed not, and wrought not to last 
till by time or by tempest entombed, 

As a pinnacle carven and gilded of men: for the date of its 
doom is no more than an hour’s, 

One hour of the sun’s when the warm wind wakes him to 
wither the snow-flowers that froze as they bloomed. 
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As the sunshine quenches the snowshine; as April subdues 
thee, and yields up his kingdom to May ; 

So time overcomes the regret that is born of delight as it 
passes in passion away, 

And leaves but a dream for desire to rejoice in or mourn for’ 
with tears or thanksgivings; but thou, 

Bright god that art gone from us, maddest and gladdest of 
months, to what goal hast thou gone from us now ? 


For somewhere surely the storm of thy laughter that lightens, 


the beat of thy wings that play, 

Must flame as a fire through the world, and the heavens that 
we know not rejoice in thee: surely thy brow 

Hath lost not its radiance of empire, thy spirit the joy that 
impelled it on quest as for prey. 


Ws 


Are thy feet on the ways of the limitless waters, thy wings 
on the winds of the waste north sea ? 

Are the fires of the false north dawn over heavens where 
summer is stormful and strong like thee 

Now bright in the sight of thine eyes? are the bastions of 
icebergs assailed by the blast of thy breath ? 

Is it March with the wild north world when April is waning ? 
the word that the changed year saith, 

Is it echoed to northward with rapture of passion reiterate 
from spirits triumphant as we 

Whose hearts were uplift at the blast of thy clarions as men’s 
rearisen from a sleep that was death 

And kindled to life that was one with the world’s and with 
thine? hast thou set not the whole world free ? 

z2 
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For the breath of thy lips is freedom, and freedom’s the 
sense of thy spirit, the sound of thy song, 

Glad god of the north-east wind, whose heart is as high as 
the hands of thy kingdom are strong, 

Thy kingdom whose empire is terror and joy, twin-featured 
and fruitful of births divine, 

Days lit with the flame of the lamps of the flowers, and 
nights that are drunken with dew for wine, 

And sleep not for joy of the stars that deepen and quicken, 
a denser and fierier throng, 

And the world that thy breath bade whiten and tremble 
rejoices at heart as they strengthen and shine, 

And earth gives thanks for the glory bequeathed her, and 
knows of thy reign that it wrought not wrong. 


Vil. 


Thy spirit is quenched not, albeit we behold not thy face in 


the crown of the steep sky’s arch, 

And the bold first buds of the whin wax golden, and witness 
arise of the thorn and the larch : 

Wild April, enkindled to laughter and storm by the kiss of 
the wildest of winds that blow, 

Calls loud on his brother for witness; his hands that were 
laden with blossom are sprinkled with snow, 

And his lips breathe winter, and laugh, and relent ; and the 
live woods feel not the frost’s flame parch ; 

For the flame of the spring that consumes not but quickens 
is felt at the heart of the forest aglow, 

And the sparks that enkindled and fed it were strewn from 
the hands of the gods of the winds of March. 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 





A PLEADING FOR THE WORTHLESS. 


THE workless and thriftless have had their sentence. Let me plead 
now for the worthless. There was once a commonwealth in which 
every wrong against a neighbour was judged and punished, not only 
as a wrong against man, but also against a higher law. The lord of 
the harvest did not glean his fields, nor did the master of the vine- 
yard and of the olive-yard go twice over the vines and the olive-trees. 
The gleaning and the after-gathering were for the poor, the widow, 
and the orphan. Usury was unlawful. The lender might take a 
pledge for repayment of a loan, but he might not take the stone by 
which the borrower ground his corn, nor the cloak in which he slept 
at night. If taken in pledge by day, it was to be restored by night- 
fall. Every fifty years all prison doors were opened, all debts ab- 
solved, all lands returned to the rightful heir. Even the lower 
animals shared in the generous equity of the common law. The ox 
was not muzzled when he trod out the corn, and he rested on the 
seventh day. 

And yet this commonwealth was not Christian, nor the uncon- 
scious inheritor of Christian civilisation. 

Does history tell us that such words as follow could, without 
aberration of mind, have been addressed to such a commonwealth ?— 


It seems almost incredible that in wealthy England, at the close cf the nineteenth 
century, so much destitution should exist; and still more that vagrancy and men- 
dicity should so prevail. It may be well asked, Is this the grand total result of 
the wisdom of our legislators, the efforts of our philanthropists, the Christianity of 
our churches: that our streets are infested with miserable creatures, from whose 
faces almost everything purely human has been erased, whose very presence would 
put us to shame but for familiarity with the sight—poor wretches, fillhy in body, 
foul in speech, and vile in spirit—human vermin? Yes, but of our own manufac- 
ture; for every individual of this mass was once an innocent child. Society has 
made them what they are, not only by a selfish indulgence in indiscriminate alms- 
giving, but by permitting bad laws to exist, and good laws to be so administered 
as to crush the weak, and wreck the lives of the unfortunate. 


But these words have been publicly written as an impeachment 
of Christian and civilised London. The justice of the impeachment 
cannot be denied. 
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I. My purpose is to trace out the causes of this monstrous wreck of 
humanity, and to see how far we are responsible for the creation of 
these dangerous and pitiable outcasts from our Christianity and our 
civilisation. 

(1) The first cause of this-social wreckage is the destruction of 
domestic life. A large proportion of the people in London are 
herded in places not fit for human habitation. While the ‘ Royal 
Commission on the Housing of the Poor’ was sitting, efforts were 
made again and again to set on foot an inquiry as to the number of 
the people who were thus inhumanly housed. Such an inquiry was 
held to be impossible. The reason of this reply I have never been 
able to ascertain. But Governments seem to shrink from the trouble 
or the expense of inquiry. If there be any impiety in numbering 
the people, as some good men said at the time of the first census, 
there can be no impiety in numbering the miserable. The number 
of families living in one only room is less indeed now than a few 
years ago; but the number of families of from five to ten persons 
living in two rooms—fathers, mothers, sons, and daughters, of all 
ages, and sometimes with lodgers—is still very great. I will not 
enter into details. Anyone who heard, or has even read, the evidence 
taken before the Housing Commission will never forget it. That 
which creates a people is domestic life. The loss of it degrades a 
people toa horde. The authority and the obedience, the duties and 
the affections, the charities and the chastities of home, are the 
mightiest and purest influences in the formation of human life. A 
good home is the highest and best school: it forms and perpetuates 
the character of a nation. What moral influence or formation of 
the life and character of children is possible in overcrowded dens 
where all is misery and confusion? I refer to the Report of the 
Commission, and to the evidence of Lord Shaftesbury and Mr. 
Horsley, and gladly refrain from explicit details. 

(2) The next cause of utter wreck is, I will not say intoxicating 
drink, but the drink trade. This is a public, permanent, and ubiquitous 
agency of degradation to the people of these realms. That foul 
and fetid housing drives men and women to drink, and that drink 
renders their dens sevenfold more foul and fetid, is certain. The 
degradation of men, women, and children follows by an inevitable 
law: but only those who are striving to save them have any adequate 
knowledge of the inhuman and hopeless state of those who have fallen 
into drunkenness. I am not going to moralise upon drunkenness. I 
will only say that the whole land is suffering from the direct or 
indirect power of the drink trade. In times of depression only one 
interest still prospers—its profits may be slightly lessened, but its gains 
are always large and safe: that is, the great trade in drink, which en- 
riches half a million of brewers, distillers, and publicans, with the 
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trades depending on them, and wrecks millions of men, women, and 
children. This one traffic, more than any other cause, destroys the 

domestic life of the people. The evidence taken by the Housing Com- 

mission expressly shows that in the overcrowded rooms in Dublin the 

moral wreck wrought in London is not equally found. A counteraction 

or preservative is there present and powerful. This I can affirm also of 
a large number of homes in London. The same is affirmed on evi- 

dence of Glasgow. Nevertheless these exceptions only prove the 

rule. The drink trade of this country has a sleeping partner who 

gives it effectual protection. Every successive Government raises at 

least a third of its budget by the trade in drink. Of this no more 

need be said. It changes man and woman into idiocy and brutality.° 
It is our shame, scandal, and sin: and unless brought under by 
the will of the people, and no other power can, it will be our 
downfall. 

(3) A third cause of this human wreck is the absence of a moral 
law. It is materially impossible for one half of the population of 
London to set foot on a Sunday in any place of moral teaching or of 
Divine worship. If all the churches and places of worship were 
filled three times on Sunday, they would not, I believe, hold more 
than 2,000,000. But the population of London properly so called is 
4,000,000. Of the remaining 2,000,000 of men, how many have 
received Christian education, or even Christian baptism or moral 
teaching ? How far is God in all their thoughts? This may be an 
argument without weight to some of our social philosophers ; but to 
those who still hold fast not only to faith, but to the intellectual 
system of the world, it is a fact of evil augury, as self-evident as 
light. They who think themselves able to live and die well with- 
out God will treat this assertion lightly: but they who believe, with 
St. Jerome, ‘Homo sine cognitione Dei pecus,’ will be unable to 
understand how the moral life of men can be sustained without the 
knowledge of God. Where there is no legislator there is no law, and 
where there is no law each man becomes a law to himself: that is, the 
perversion and passions of his own will are his only rule of life. What 
ruin to himself and all depending on him comes from this needs no 
words. Look at our calendars of crime and our revelations of social 
vice. And yet every one of these human wrecks was once an inno- 
cent child. 

From these three chief causes comes all personal demoralisation 
by immorality, intemperance, and ignorance, and therefore by poverty 
in its worst form. From these also come the greater enormities, as 
some appear to think—namely, imposture and idleness. Such are the 
social outcasts that form our criminal or dangerousclass. And so long 
as they are born in dens, and live in drunkenness, and die without the 
light of God’s law, they will multiply and perpetuate their own kind. 
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Multitudes are at this day in London in the abject poverty of moral 
degradation, and of reckless despair of rising from their fallen state. 
But these three causes are the direct results of the apathy or the selfish- 
ness of what is called Society, or more truly of our legislation or 
neglect to legislate, or of good laws inefficiently administered. 

II. Some are of opinion that a great part of the crime in London 
springs from poverty. Others say that in times of distress the gaols 
are comparatively empty. This wouid seem to imply that want does 
not lead to crime. Both of these assertions are true. No one will 
say that poverty always leads to crime; much less that poverty 
never leads to crime. Therefore both sides admit that poverty 
sometimes leads to crime. This reduces the question to one of 
degree: how far is poverty a cause or motive to crime ? 

There is indeed no necessary connection between poverty and 
crime ; for poverty is a state which may generate the highest 
human perfections of humility, self-denial, charity, and content- 
ment in a hard lot and life. Such a lot may be the inevitable lot 
of some. It may be also voluntarily and gladly chosen by others 
who for many motives, not of this world, choose poverty rather than 
wealth. 

But this is not our question. The poverty of which we speak is 
that into which the majority of poor men are born; in which they 
hardly earn bread for themselves and for their homes; a poverty 
always on the brink of want; to which they may be reduced in 
a day by no fault of their own: that is, by the ruin of their 
employer, the vicissitudes of trade, the suspension of work by 
natural causes such as winter, or the failure of the raw material of 
their labour. When once reduced to this state of want, there is no- 
thing before them but the legai relief of the Poor Law, coupled with 
conditions which their highest and best instincts make them refuse, or 
doled out to them inadequately so as to give no real and lasting relief. 
This forms a pauper habit of mind: helplessness, hopelessness, and 
the loss of self-respect. Will any thoughtful man say that in such a 
state a father, seeing a wife sinking by want and toil, and his children 
famishing for lack of bread, is free from the strong temptation to find 
unlawfully the food which society refuses except on odious conditions 
to give him lawfully ? Add to this the sense of injustice when, with- 
out fault of his own, he is brought down to want. And, as men are 
human, there comes in a sting of resentment when he sees on every 
side an abundance of food and clothing in those who never labour 
and never lack. 

The ostentation of luxury is a sharp temptation to men in 
despair. It is not only the hunger that pulls down a man’s own 
strength, but the cry of those who look to him for bread that sounds 
daily in his ears, and haunts him wherever he goes. This is true of 
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the most upright and honest man ; but all men are not honest and 
upright. Surely it is Pharisaism to preach to such men ‘Go in peace ; 
be you warmed and filled; yet give them not those things that are 
necessary for the body.’ It is both injustice and hardness of heart 
to denounce almsgiving, to defeat the giving of work, and to offer 
nothing but the break-up of home as the condition of food necessary 
for life. If such a man begs, he may be taken up. ff he can bear 
his miseries no longer and steals, his moral rectitude is broken down ; 
and once destroyed, all boundaries are gone. 

They must know little of life who do not know what ruin of men 
and of women comes from the straits of poverty. Forgery, embezzle- 
ment, prostitution are brought on gradually, and after long resistance 
to temptation, even in the educated, by the desperation of want. 
Will anyone say: Yes, but they imply vice as the motive. I answer: 
And are the poor free from vice? But again, vice is in such cases 
the consequence as well as the companion of crime. The moral 
nature has given way. The misery of. want destroyed it before vice 
or crime was perpetrated. There was a time when forgers and pro- 
stitutes were as far from their fall as those who moralise about them 
when fallen. And if this be true of all men, how much more true of 
the worthless for whom I am pleading ! 

A student of crime the other day thought that he had disproved 
the proposition that poverty leads to crime by showing that in times 
of distress the prisons have fewer inmates; and that the statistics of 
crime show a diminution of prisoners in the ten years from 1877 to 
1886, which was a period of depression. 

A little more thought would show that this is no disproof. 

For, first of all, Sir Lyon Playfair some years ago exhibited in a 
tabular form, resulting from official inquiry, conclusive evidence to 
show that when wages are low drunkenness decreases, when wages 
are high drunkenness increases. Shall we then say that prosperity 
leads to crime? If so, blessed indeed are the poor. Surely no man 
will maintain that prosperity is to be checked and deprecated, and 
that the duty of legislators and political economists is to reduce the 
prosperity of the country in order to check the crime. 

Moreover, the proposition that poverty leads to crime, does not 
mean that poverty on Monday leads to crime on Tuesday, but that 
poverty leads to all manner of temptations. Sometimes the misery 
of innocent children will drive @ man to do what his conscience 
condemns. Sometimes a daughter, to support an aged mother, will 
do what her whole soul abhors. They who live among statistics, 
and have seldom, if ever, lived among the poor, little know how 
poverty brings temptation, and temptation both vice and crime. 

But as we have statistics, let us go to them, though they are 
like the quadrants and compasses by whieh the tailors in Laputa 
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measured their customers. The moral life of men cannot be mea- 
sured by mere numbers. Nevertheless they are pointers. 

And, first, it is beyond contention that the majority of our 
prisoners are of the poor. This fact alone proves at least the close 
relation of poverty and crime. It would be an affectation of 
scepticism to say that this close relation is not by way of cause and 
effect. 

Secondly, the official statistics show this both directly and in- 
directly. 

At page xxxix. of the Judicial Statistics for England and Wales in 
1886-87, it is stated that, of the people committed for crime, 27°5 
per cent. could neither read nor write, 70°0 could only read or write 
imperfectly, only 2°8 could read and write well, and only 0°1, or one 
in a thousand, had superior instruction. 

If it be said that this proves ignorance to be the cause of crime, 
I answer that poverty was the main cause of this ignorance. 

Thirdly, the occupation of prisoners gives the same indication. 
Of no occupation there were 10°5 per cent.; labourers, charwomen, 
and needlewomen, 52:0; factory workers, 6°0; skilled mechanics, 14:1; 
professional employment, 0°2 (=;%;73) prostitutes, 3°3; domestic 
servants, 2°5. 

These statistics prove beyond doubt that, in proportion as the 
criminals are further from poverty, the smaller the number; in pro- 
portion as they are nearer the greater the number ; and that the vast 
majority are those who are absolutely poor, and live in all the 
vicissitudes of poverty. It is an old-world saw that half our virtues 
are from the absence of temptation. 

But, lastly, the statistics of increase in indoor paupers and 
decrease in prisoners, in the years between 1877 and 1886, prove 
nothing. There are many explanations of this fact. I have it on 
high authority that thousands of adults who used to be imprisoned 
are now fined under the Amended Summary Jurisdiction Act of 1879; 
and thousands of children who used to be sent to prison are now sent 
to reformatory or industrial schools, or let off witha reprimand. The 
Report of 1887 shows for Great Britain the number of children in 
industrial schools as follows ':— 


De «as. » ~eee 
a, se 
” 1886 7 . a . . 20,688 


These two facts fall precisely into the ten years from 1877 to 1886, 
and prove that a change both in the treatment of persons charged 
and in the tables of statistics had been made, which accounts for the 
decrease of prisoners. 
* Report for 1886, p. 9. 
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III. From the change in the administration of the Poor Law two 
consequences have followed. First, a profuse almsgiving. 

We have been told with great confidence that five millions of 
money were spent in a year in alms in London alone. Without 
doubt much was imprudently spent; and this impruderce caused 
many accidental evils of mendicity, mendacity, indolent dependence 
upon help, neglect of duty, wastefulness, and refusal to work for 
bread. But to affirm that this is the inevitable result of almsgiving 
is to condemn what the Author of Christianity enjoins. And there 
have not been wanting men of note and name who have censured 
His teaching as erroneous. The effect of these excesses is to pro- 
voke a reaction which is somewhat strong and vivid in certain minds. 
Again, to tell us that almsgiving springs from selfish indulgence of 
emotion, or of self-contemplation, is as shallow asthe Hutchinsonian 
philosophy, which tells us that men do right only because it makes them 
happy; or the Benthamite, that they do so because it is expedient. 
Compassion has suffering for its proper object, as hunger has bread. 
These philosophies of the second syllogism are credible to those 
who know of no Divine commandments, but to those who know a 
higher law and a nobler lore they would be simply ridiculous if 
they were not mischievous. Nevertheless there can be no doubt 
that the charity and generosity of individuals and of societies were 
profusely abused ; and that the accidental evils of good things when 
abused were many. But it is to be borne in mind that this large 
almsgiving of five millions of money arose, not only from the prompt- 
ings of charity, but from the constant sight of suffering unrelieved 
by the Poor Law. If it had been more compassionately administered, 
these five millions would in all likelihood have never been given. 
They rose to this vast sum by the daily sight of unrelieved want. 
It was so far a spontaneous return to the profusion of old days. 

And here it may be well to call to mind the recommendations of 
the Poor Law Commissioners in 1834. They provided for loans to 
deserving men in time of distress, attaching the wages of the same 
on the return of work.?. And, further, the Commissioners continued 
as follows :— 


We recommend, therefore, that the Central Board be empowered to incorporate 
parishes for the purpose of appointing and paying permanent officers, and for the 
execution of works of public labour.* 


Under the Executive Commission afterwards appointed, road 
work was provided for the outdoor relief of the Spitalfields weavers, 
which they largely undertook. 

At the time of the cotton famine in Lancashire outdoor relief 


2 Report of Commissioners, &c., p. 337. Fellowes, 1834. 
’ Report, p. 326. 
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was provided in the form of earth-works, as sanitary works, for the 
relief of 40,000 men. A million and a half of money was lent 
to the local authorities by the Government for the execution of 
remunerative sanitary work. Seven thousand took the work; and 
the rest, with the assistance of friends and relations, were otherwise 
provided for. A large part of sanitary drainage work is earth-work ; 
and but for a change in the administration, such work to the 
amount of a million and a half of money would have been provided, 
and might now be provided by a return to the administrative 
principles formerly recommended. 

A great amount of almsgiving, then, manifestly resulted from 
the refusal or discontinuance of such employment of labour. 

But, further, there was a second consequence from the changed 
administration of the Poor Law. As the large return to almsgiving 
sprang from this change, so the existence of the Charity Organisation 
Society sprang from the profuse giving of alms. It was said that, of 
the five millions, two were devoured by the administrators or distri- 
butors; there was constant overlapping, so that money was given by 
several persons or societies to the same person or case, and to the 
most undeserving. 

The Charity Organisation Society arose with these chief attributes. 
First, to promote correspondence and co-operation among the many 
beneficent societies, so that their alms should not be wasted by over- 
lapping and relieving the same case twice over. 

Secondly, for the detection of impostors who were obtaining help 
under false pretences ; living as paupers and refusing to work for 
their bread. 

Thirdly, to assist the deserving in time of transient distress, 
either by gift or by loan. This part of the Society’s work is most 
wise and charitable. It is in the spirit of the Acts of Elizabeth and 
of the recommendations of the Commission in 1834. 

Fourthly, to oversee the cases of poverty brought before them, 
and to aid both by help and by advice those who were striving to 
maintain or to retrieve their state. 

All these are excellent offices, of true and prudent charity. There 
may be others unknown to me, but these were the motives which 
induced me to become a member of the Society at its outset. So 
long as it is coextensive with the whole field of poverty, and 
adequately supplied with means, large-hearted in promoting all 
prudent agencies of relief, and free from the narrowness of doctrinaires, 
it must be regarded as a valuable supplement of the legal and 
mechanical operation of the Poor Law. They are both needed, and 
neither without the other could cover the whole area of poverty. 
Moreover, it is necessary that voluntary and personal service without 
hire or reward should be added to the legal administration of relief. 
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In point of education, intelligence, and perseverance, the members 
of the Charity Organisation Society are of the highest efficiency. 

The words ‘I am a man, and everything human to me is as my 
own,’ ran through the old Latin world like an electric spark. They 
were written by an emancipated slave who had known sorrow. ‘ Love 
your neighbour as yourself, was spoken by One who made Himself a 
servant and the man of sorrows for our sakes. Compassion is fellow- 
feeling, and a share in the sufferings of others. If the common- 
wealth of Israel was pervaded by pity for poverty and compassion 
for sorrow, what ought to be the large and watchful compassion of 
England for its people? It is a Christian people. It believes in 
Him who said ‘I have compassion on the multitude.’ There is no 
doubt that in every great city there will be a refuse of the popu- 
lation who, through their own perverse will, blind conscience, and 
evil passions, gather together into a demoralised and dangerous 
horde. But it is also certain that each was once an innocent child. 
The bloated and brutal man, if he had been nurtured by a loving 
mother in a pure home fit for man to live in; if he had grown up iu 
the consciousness of a Divine law and presence ; if he had lived in 
honest labour, found as a rule in thé labour market, or as an excep- 
tion, in times of distress, provided by the compassion of a wise 
charity, or of a law wisely and charitably administered—he would 
not have become the wreck in body, mind, and speech, which we 
may see in our streets every day. If parents, teachers, pastors, 
had been faithful, if the legislation and administration of public and 
social law had been conceived and carried out, not with a view to 
money, or to enrichment, or to retrenchment, but for the moral and 
domestic life of the people, though some men will always wreck 
themselves, society would not be guilty of the ruin of its offspring. 
When society is sound, it sustains individuals who are falling. 
When society declines, it pulls down individuals in its fall. A 
commonwealth in which domestic life is perishing has a settlement 
in its foundations. 

If, then, the worthless are what they are because the society 
of to-day has wrecked them, what is society doing or willing to do, 
to redeem and to save the worthless? None are so bad that there is 
not still a hope. But the class of men and youths who came into 
open day some weeks ago are not to be bettered by neglect, much 
less by defiance. Goodness will overcome evil, and kindness will 
break the hardest hearts. If the confidence of the worthless and 
dangerous could be won, it would be like the warmth of the sun 
breaking up a frost. The poor youths of eighteen and nineteen 
may be bad, but they are not yet hardened in evil. Are they to be 
left to become hopeless criminals? Surely there are men and women 
ready to go among them. Human sympathy, kind care, personal 
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service, patient good will, are powers which never fail. If through 
fault of ours, however remotely or indirectly, by commission or 
omission, they are outcasts, let us now begin and try to bring them 
back to what once they were. The memory of their childhood is 
not dead within them: if it be only as a gleam of innocence long- 
lost, it is also a throb of a higher life not yet extinct for ever. 


Henry Epwarp, Card. Archbishop. 
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THE SWARMING OF MEN. 


READERS of Sartor Resartus will remember a great passage in which . 
is pictured forth the march of men across the theatre of the world. 
The passage is famous. It has been quoted again and again as an 
expression of the highest genius of the writer. Those who have not 
been moved and carried away by it must needs be regarded as dead 
to Mr. Carlyle’s power—as incapable of being fired by his inspiration. 
It is not needful to quote the pages anew. A phrase or two will 
recall them to those who have once felt their influence. By them, 
as the words are uttered, the vision will be seen. Generation after 
generation will again take to itself the form of a body and appear. 
Once more we emerge from the Inane, haste stormfully across the 
astonished earth, and plunge again into the Inane. I go back upon 
these well-known sentences, because through them the reader may 
be led to take the standpoint I would ask him to assume. The 
idealist shall help my prose. We too may try to survey, if in a 
different mood and for a different purpose, the pomp, the procession 
of life. Without straining our eyes unduly, we may assist at another 
and yet not wholly foreign review. We may see myriads of men 
rush into being; thronging, pressing, spreading wherever a point 
seems vacant of life, and then again passing out of being whilst new 
myriads swarm upon their traces before they have well disappeared. 
How this cloud of being comes and goes ; why this spot is darkened 
with the thickening mass, whilst that other is covered with a thinner 
and ever thinner veil; in what way the moving particles of the stream 
of humanity contribute to shape its course and volume—these are the 
speculations one would fain pursue. The enterprise is ambitious, 
but the task is as fine as it is difficult, and however little may be 
accomplished, that little ought not to be without some value. 

But first let me narrow the scope of the inquiry. In the historic 
retrospect of the movement of men we are continually presented 
with the spectacle of some new breed bursting in upon fields already 
occupied by fellow-creatures possessing feebler powers of resistance 
than they of onslaught; with the result that the new breed subju- 
gates and enslaves their forerunners, or, as in some cases, pushes 
them wholly out of existence. The process may be repeated again 
and again, so that traces may be discovered of layer after layer of 
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victorious invaders; and those who were most successful and most 
thorough in the displacement of their predecessors are sometimes 
found clamouring against the displacement that visits them in turn, 
as though they were the aboriginal and exclusive occupants of the 
lands they inhabit. About these great migrations of force, which 
have descended so often torrent-like upon the wide Indian peninsula, 
and have more than once swept Europe from end to end, I have 
little or nothing to say. They run through history; they stretch 
back through prehistoric generations; they afford endless scope for 
most alluring and, what appears to my ignorance, most uncertain 
speculation ; but, except as illustrations of the strength and energy 
of what may be called new tides of existénce, I do not refer to them. 
They deserve to be remembered as such illustrations. The same 
passion of dominant being that worked its way in the past through 
the enforced servitude thus imposed upon others, may be driving its 
possessors to-day by more legitimate means to victory in the struggle 
for existence ; but it is in this light only that we can regard such 
movements. My restricted inquiry, and it will be wide enough, 
must be limited to a survey of such migrations as have been, and 
are witnessed in our own times, and mainly among our own people 
and kinsfolk. Even in our own narrow isle we may see a pushing 
and crowding, a thickening and thinning of the mass of life, the 
swelling floods of being rising in strength, and the ebbing tide 
deaving shores vacant that were once overflowing; and if we turn to 
the continents, whither the English-speaking stream has been 
carried, we may see in yet more striking shape the movement of 
men. We need not concern ourselves with the march of military 
marauders. Though we may not venture to say that such a pheno- 
menon of the past cannot recur, yet it is so foreign to our experience 
that it is enough for the present to follow the growth and outgrowth 
ef a free industrial population. So also may we abstain from enter- 
ing upon that speculation which has occupied so many minds of the 
analogy between the lives of nations and the lives of men. It may 
be that for the former as for the latter there is a term fixed. It 
may be that the energy of character of a breed must wear itself out. 
Perhaps the time must come when all the attributes of vitality of a 
national stock must dwindle. This has happened so often that, 
struggle against it as we may, the suspicion may be just, that there 
is a necessity compelling this conclusion ; but we do not enter upon 
the inquiry here. It is of intensest interest, but must be left un- 
attempted. 

Let us turn then our eyes homeward, and see how our thronging 
population has grown and spread. England and Wales contained 
something less than nine millions in 1801. Then for the first time 
was there an accurate count. Proposals had been made before, and a 
Bili was brought into Parliament in 1753, for taking a census of the 
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kingdom, but the project was denounced and defeated as an insult 
to God and man. An attempt to number the people was a manifest 
impiety, and it was almost as clearly seen that it covered some ini- 
quitous design of taxing anew a harassed nation. So the plan failed 
till in 1801 our forefathers were counted, and it was found that 
8,892,536 persons were living in England and Wales. Less than 
nine millions then, it is certain that there are more than three times 
as many now. At the last counting there were close upon twenty- 
six millions (25,974,439), and that was made six years and three- 
quarters since. The present estimate is 28} millions. We have 
more than trebled during this century—a very small breadth in the - 
life of a people. If we look back beyond 1801 we must trust to con-: 
jectures; but there was a rough calculation made just three centuries 
since, when England was threatened by the Spanish Armada, and 
the best estimate of the population of that time put it at about 
5,500,000. People did not jostle one another much in ‘ the spacious 
times of great Elizabeth’; but indeed there was room enough to 
move about in 1801. The increase in 220 years was not much more 
than half, just 60 upon 100, whilst in the subsequent years two have 
been added to every one that existed before. In view of this dis- 
parity of increase, it is a natural question to ask whether the growth 
has been uniformly maintained since 1801, or whether our numbers 
are continually increasing at a faster ratio? The answer may be unex- 
pected: We grew most at the beginning of the century. The first 
decade was a period of practically continuous war, but yet the 
numbers added exceeded 14 tothe 100. The second half of the next 
ten years was a time of peace, and the numbers swelled so that more 
than 18 were added to every 100 counted at the beginning of this 
decade. But that proved to be the top of the tide. Although the 
addition in the next ten years was nearly 16 per cent. there was 
a decline, and every successive period showed a less and less rate of 
increase till 1851-61], when it fell below 12 per cent., and then, taking 
a turn, itran to 13°19 per cent. in 1861-71, and to 14°36 in the years 
1871-81. The maximum was 1811-21, the minimum 1851-61, from 
which it has been rising to another maximum not yet ascertained, 
although indeed it may be overpast. The mass has always been 
growing, but not with the same intensity ; the rate fell away, it re- 
covered, and there may be some reason to think it has again de- 
clined. But has the increase all come from within? Is this tripli- 
cation of numbers wholly due to the growth of the English people, 
or isitin any, and, if so,in what, measure borrowed from immigration 
from many lands, or at least from other portions of the United King- 
dom? The hospitality of our shores is great—we sometimes hear it 
muttered nowadays that it is too free ; and De Foe proved long ago 
that the true-born Englishman was a mongrel product of many 
breeds. Do our numbers come from such importations? We are not 
VoL. XXIII.—No. 133. AA 
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without the means of answering the question. Although we number 
the population only once in ten years, we are day by day numbering 
domestic additions and subtractions—the births and deaths, the dif- 
ference between which is the first great element affecting the total. 
Adding to the population at the beginning of a decade the births in 
that interval, and subtracting from the sum the recorded deaths, we 
might expect to find a result not far different from the population 
at the end. In truth this result is always greater than the popula- 
tion we do ascertain by counting. Some have disappeared. It 
might be thought they had died without their deaths being recorded, 
but this is not a probable explanation. Error is easier and more 
likely in the omission to register births than to register deaths, and 
we fall back on a second explanation that there has been a balance 
of emigration from the kingdom. And this we know to be the fact. 
Records are kept, though necessarily not perfectly, of those who 
leave and arrive at our ports; and they show a continuous outpour- 
ing of life. This rate also has not been uniform. It has risen and 
fallen ; but the flow, though varying in volume, maintains the same 
direction. There is yet another light in which this can be tested. 
We know the number of persons found living in England and Wales 
on the census-day of 1881 who were not born within the frontier 
(1,118,617); we know the number of English found on the same day 
in the other parts of the United Kingdom (178,191); we know the 
number of English and Welsh in the United States at their census 
in 1880 (745,978), and similarly in Canada in 1881 (169,504) and 
in the Australian Colonies in the same year (499,922); and a compari- 
son of these figures, in which'the European Continent, Asia, and 
Africa are wholly disregarded, shows that far more English-born people 
are found out of England than out-born people are found within it. 
The difference would be much more startling if we extended the 
comparison to the immigrants and emigrants of the United Kingdom, 
but, remembering that we are speaking at present of England and 
Wales only, it must be repeated that, while within the narrow limits 
the quantity of human life has been multiplied threefold, our overplus 
has flowed over and beyond them to the uttermost parts of the earth. 

I turn to another question. This multiplication of men has pro- 
ceeded at varying rates of increase, but always producing an increase, 
till we have three nations where we had one. Every one knows that 
this increase has not been uniformly spread over England and Wales. 
There has been the greatest possible range of variation in the life- 
growth of different divisions of the ancient kingdom ; and it may be 
asked whether any method can be discovered amid these differences. 
Let us turn to the differences between town and country, and 
especially between our biggest town and the rest of the country. 
There is some advantage in looking at London first, because, whilst 
its boundaries have varied from census to census, they have been fairly 
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well defined at each numbering, whereas there is some confusion as to 
the definition of country towns at different times. But take London 
alone. When the population of England in 1801 was under nine 
millions, that of London was 958,863. The capital and the kingdom 
have grown together, but the former has always grown faster ; so that 
while England (including London) mounted from nearly 9 millions 
in 1801 to nearly 26 in 1881, London grew from 958,863 to 
3,816,483 in 1881. London more than quadrupled its people, while 
England (including London) did not quite triple it ; England (exclud- 
ing London) advanced in a still smaller proportion ; and it will be seen 
that England, excluding all its big towns, exhibits a still feebler 
advance. But note this point about London. Its limits increase. 
If we had a series of maps shaded so as to show the population, we 
should see the black central spot of London getting bigger and 
bigger—the wen which Cobbett detested and denounced growing 
more and more portentous in size—but though the black spot grew 
bigger, yet its centre grew lighter and lighter; and by the centre is 
not meant that strictly limited area called the City, but something 
more like what London was when the century began. Take, in fact, 
the area occupied by the mass of those 958,863 who constituted the 
population of London in 1801, and fewer persons will be found living 
upon it, while around it lies a widening ring, growing blacker as the 
centre whitens. Whilst, however, London has grown so enormously 
in population and in so great a proportion compared with the rest 
of the kingdom, its rate of increase has not been at all commensurate 
with that of many provincial towns, nor has it been equal to that of 
the towns of England as a whole. Speaking of these towns asa 
whole, it seems a fair estimate to say that of the nine millions living 
in England and Wales in 1801, three millions lived in towns. This 
errs, if at all, in making the town population too large a proportion 
of the whole. Of the twenty-six millions of 1881, nearly fifteen and 
a half millions lived in towns ; or, if we follow the Registrar-General 
in ranking as townsmen all who live in urban sanitary districts, more 
than seventeen and a half millions were townsmen. The inhabitants 
of towns have increased at least fivefold; the inhabitants of the 
country at the most by 75 per cent. The town population was one- 
third of the whole ; the Registrar-General’s calculation would make 
it two-thirds. Diverging for a moment from the proper order of 
inquiry, it may be. remarked that this phenomenon of the relative 
increase of the town population is not confined to England. It may 
not have reached the same proportion of the whole in any other 
country, but it has grown at an even greater rate elsewhere. Two 
examples may suffice. In Norway the town population was 9 per 
cent. in 1801; this had grown to 18°1 per cent. in 1875, and it is 
now 22 per cent. In the United States the proportion was only 3°9 
per cent. of the whole in 1800; it was 22°5 per cent. in 1880 
AA2 
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Thus in Norway, which practically receives no immigrants, the 
proportion of the town population had increased somewhat more 
than in England, while in the United States, instead of doubling, it 
had multiplied 53? times. If, passing from the town population of 
England and Wales as a whole, attention is directed to the movement 
of increase of the separate towns, constant fluctuations will be found 
in the rate of growth, each successive decade bringing some different 
centre to the front as the scene of greatest relative increase. It 
would be tedious to go through many illustrations of this in detail, 
and it would be difficult, for the arbitrary boundaries of our towns con- 
fuse inquirers and tax the patience and ingenuity of the Registrar- 
General and his assistants. In some cases the examination would be 
misleading. Birkenhead, for example, is often cited as an instance of 
most rapid expansion, and indeed it numbered something like 700 
inhabitants in 1801 and 84,000 in 1881, a number since largely in- 
creased ; but Birkenhead is properly a suburb of Liverpool, and should 
not be considered apart from it. An examination of true centres of 
life leads us inevitably to connect the shifting of points of maximum 
increase with the development of some industry, the discovery of 
some local springs of activity, a new appreciation of previously un- 
recognised facilities for the application of more efficient processes 
of labour. Some change makes it possible for more life to be sus- 
tained at a given spot, or to be more favourably sustained than else- 
where, and immediately more life appears there. In one decade the 
hosiery district of Leicester leads the van; in another the maximum 
growth may shift to the homes of the cotton industry ; in another the 
black country is foremost; or, again, the shipping ports, the colliery 
centres, the fields of rich iron deposits compete with one another as 
points about which there is the most rapid accumulation of human 
life. But here we must note a difference. When the population of 
England and Wales was regarded as a whole, and the question asked 
whether its growth was due in part to immigration or arose from its 
own powers of increase, the answer was, that in spite of a large 
inflowing, mainly from other divisions of the kingdom, England gave 
forth more than it received, and on the balance lost population 
through the migrating of men. This cannot be said of the towns. 
They owe much of their increase to a perpetual movement from the 
country. Certain forces of attraction are seen to be always in opera- 
tion, drawing life away from where it came into existence to expend 
its activity elsewhere. As it matures it moves from a birth-place to 
a work-place. Sometimes, as in London, itis a hiding-place which 
is sought ; but even ir. London those who wish to conceal past errors 
{and too commonly follow them up with worse) are but a small part 
ofthe invading army. Thisinternal mobility isa phenomenon worth 
attention.' It becomes more and more developed as the century 


1 This subject'was very well examined and illustrated in a paper by Mr. Ravenstein 
(Journal of the Statistical Society, June 1885). 
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advances ; the facility of movement being notoriously greater, and the 
spirit of movement growing apace with facility. There is not a 
county in the kingdom the population of which would not increase 
if those who were born in it remained there. Everywhere births out- 
number deaths, and the census might be expected to reveal an 
increase. Not indeed always at the same rate. In some (Glamor- 
ganshire, Durham) this unchecked growth would be double, or more 
than double, what it would be in others (Devon, Cornwall, Cardigan, 
&e.) But to those that have it shall be given. In those countries 
where the Registrar-General looked for the greatest natural increase he 
found it swollen by an abundant immigration ; where the increase was 
naturally least, it was diminished or had been turned into a decrease 
by emigration. In 1881 it was found that twelve counties (calling 
the metropolis one)—and these being precisely the counties of big 
towns—had added to their own increase by absorption from without, 
twenty-six had kept a part only of the additions due to the overplus of 
births, and in thirteen the birth growth and more had gone, leaving an 
actual decline in numbers. Lancashire kept the largest proportion of 
its natives at home, yet received largely from without, and it was con- 
sequently among those that showed'the greatest increase ; Cornwall 
received the fewest from without and parted largely with its natives, 
and it showed the greatest decline (nearly 9 per cent.) It has 
been already said that there were twelve other counties showing an 
absolute decline in numbers, and it may be added there were eight 
others that barely kept up their population. If we run over the list 
of names we should say that, with the exception of that which heads 
it, they may all be called agricultural counties. We are here open- 
ing new ground. The population of England and Wales has multi- 
plied threefold. The town population has multiplied fivefold, the 
inhabitants of the country not more than 75 percent. Does the de- 
elining population of a dozen agricultural counties and the stationary 
population of another eight indicate an actual decline of the agricul- 
tural population, and a transfer of force to other industries ? 

Turning to the enumeration of occupations made at the census we 
find this had happened. The agricultural population had fallen off 
some 8 or 9 per cent., and the Registrar-General pointed out 
that, while the total land under cultivation had increased in the 
decade by more than a million acres, the arable had decreased by 
nearly a million, and the number of owners and workers of agri- 
cultural machines had doubled. In the years which have since 
elapsed there has been a still further conversion of arable into pasture 
(600,000 acres), and there has doubtless been a further increase in 
agricultural machinists. The internal movement of the people is 
thus associated with and in part produced by a shifting of occupations, 
implying as much a decline in the opportunities of occupation in one 
direction as an increase of them in another. As the new generation 
rises and becomes a power, it seeks its work and finds it, sometimes at 
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home, sometimes further afield, sometimes pursuing the work of the 
preceding generation, sometimes new work, and, whether pursuing new 
work or old, sometimes shifting the scene of its labours. The move- 
ment so far contemplated does not indeed go beyond the five seas ; 
but we cannot forget that outpouring of English life which has been 
mentioned as more than counterbalancing all importations ; and in this 
connection one word more may be forgiven in reference to that county 
in which I owna particular interest, where the decrease of population, 
begun in 1861-71, was most marked in the decade 1871-81. The 
other declining counties may be agricultural, but Cornwall is better 
known asa mining area, and an examination of details proves that it 
is the mining population which most diminished in it. According to 
the Registrar-General the tin miners fell off one-third in the ten years 
ending 1881; he does not mention the reduction in copper miners, 
but the production of British copper fell off from 21,294 tons in 1855 
to 1,471 tons in 1886; and the present boom can scarcely reverse 
this decline. The process of diminution of the mining population has 
been continuously maintained; and the point for consideration is 
whether this outgoing flood of men has been directed to other than 
ancestral employments in other parts of England or has passed to 
employment such as their fathers practised, but on foreign shores. 
Are we face to face with expatriation consequent on the decline of a 
special occupation at home ? The answer is that the attraction of a 
similar employment has been most potent; it has been irresistible 
where the emigrant has been fully trained to pursue it. Our Cornish 
miners are found wherever mines are being newly worked all over the 
globe, and the same fact which has led to their removal from the 
country has led to their removal from England. Tin and copper, once 
worked almost exclusively in Cornwall, have been found in greater 
abundance and freer accessibility elsewhere, and to the richer deposits 
the men have moved. The phenomenon may be better realised if 
for a moment we convert the Cornish peninsula into an island, and 
then summarise the situation. Here, it would be said, is a sea-girt 
spot where men settled and throve and multiplied because it possessed 
almost a monopoly of one mineral and a great superiority in the pro- 
duction of another most serviceable to man. So its population prospered 
and multiplied until it was discovered that these metals could be mined 
with no more, and even with less, labour elsewhere, and the pre- 
eminence became an equality or an inferiority, and the population 
dwindled as it had multiplied, until it reached proportions more agree- 
able to its diminished pretensions. But though the population sank 
as it had risen, it did not pass out of existence into nothingness as it 
had come from non-existence into being. It sprang into life to fulfil 
a service to man. It flitted away because that service could be more 
easily fulfilled elsewhere, and if the dwellers within the little isle were 
fewer, there was morewithout it. If we have to contemplate a similar 
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movement in other islands, we may remember its compensations as 
well as its penalties. 

If the movement of population in Scotland be examined it will be 
found to exhibit precisely the same characteristics asin England. The 
proportional increase during the century has not been so great, but 
there has been a continuous increase there as here, and that in the 
same varying fashion. The rate was highest in the decade 1811-21, 
when it was nearly 16 per cent.; it was lowest in 1851-61, when 
it was no more than 6 per cent. There has been the same growth of 
town population over that of the country; the same influx to in- 
dustrial districts, whether manufacturing towns or coal fields ; and - 
the same recession from purely agricultural counties. So, again, there 
has been the same outflow from Scotland as a whole, so that the 
total population enumerated at each census has never been as much 
as the excess of births over deaths would have indicated. The 
decline of population in the rural counties set in earlier and ex- 
tended over a larger area than in England; but, as the movement began 
earlier, so it abated in the last decade, when that of England went on 
increasing. It may be said that the tide took some time to travel ; it 
flowed in Scotland first, it passed ‘on southwards; but as far as can 
be discovered the same forces were at work in both North and South 
Britain, producing phenomena identical in character. 

Are the forces different that have been at work in Ireland? There 
are obvious and striking differences in the range and intensity of the 
phenomena exhibited. In each division of Great Britain there has 
been an increase of population in every successive census. In Ire- 
land every enumeration from 1851 downwards has shown a diminution. 
The numbers were first accurately taken in 1821, when they were 
6,800,000 ; they had certainly risen since 1801, probably from about 
5,500,000, and they continued to rise so that they were more 
than 8,000,000 in 1841; but they fell off nearly 20 per cent. in 
the next ten years, and have declined, though with diminishing 
intensity, ever since. In 1881 they were but 5,175,000 and are now 
estimated at 4,853,000. And, turning to details, it appears that this 
decline in the population of the island as a whole arises from a diminu- 
tion in nearly every part. Since 1841 there has been a falling off in 
the population of every county except Antrim and Dublin; in the 
decade 1841-51 Dublin was the solitary county that maintained 
its numbers. Those years of visitation were indeed years of the 
severest experiences. There was not in those days any general 
system of registration of births and deaths in Ireland, but the con- 
clusion seems inevitable that in the year 1846, and perhaps for some 
months before, the deaths exceeded the births. A large emigration 
followed the famine, but, great as were its dimensions, it does not 
account for all the diminution of population during the critical time. 
The falling off of subsequent years is fully explained by the outflow 
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of life. The births have always exceeded the deaths, but the balance 
has been more than taken away by the outgoing tide. Apart from 
the special and immediate consequences of the potato famine, the 
movement has been similar in kind to that observed in the agricul- 
tural counties of Great Britain. The difference lies in the number 
of the counties that are agricultural. If in imagination we abolished 
the dissociable sea, and made the sister-island the flank of our own, 
the outflow in the counties thus added would be deemed a more 
violent form of the movement of the agricultural population of 
the rest of the island, especially as manifested in the counties im- 
mediately adjacent. To the fact that Ireland is almost exclusively 
agricultural must be ascribed the comparatively small dimensions of 
the internal movement of its population. There is indeed some flow 
towards the towns. Belfast and Dublin have swollen in numbers, and 
the inhabitants of what are called by the Irish Registrar-General the 
civic towns (places with 2,000 and upwards) very slightly increased 
during 1871-81 ; though, as has been said, the population of the island 
declined. But even with this liberal interpretation of a town the 
civic population is not one-fourth of the whole, instead of being two- 
thirds as in England. It is an illustration of the same truth, that of 
the Irish-born persons in Ireland barely one-tenth live out of the 
counties in which they were born. The counties around Dublin have 
parted—-presumably to Dublin—with a large proportion of their natives, 
rising in the case of Wicklow to more than 40 per cent.; but when 
the inhabitants of Connaught or Munster leave the counties of their 
birth they leave Ireland altogether. Out of every 100 persons in 
Ireland hailing from Mayo or Kerry 95 or 96 are at home, and out of 
every 100 living in these counties 95 or 96 were born there. They 
are counties that receive no immigrants, and those they send forth 
go beyond seas. But before massing this outflow a curious fact may 
be mentioned which seems to require explanation. The inhabitants 
of Ireland not Irish born are relatively very few, but they have been 
steadily increasing, while the inhabitants as a whole have been 
diminishing. There are nowthree times as many English and Scotch, 
and more than four times as many foreigners, in Ireland as there 
were in 1841. This continuous increase is remarkable in the face of 
the enormous outpouring of Irishmen themselves. This latter move- 
ment has been continuous, it has varied in degree, and with a de- 
clining population its absolute force has declined, but it has never 
ceased; and it is at first a little surprising that outsiders should 
appear to find better means than before of living ina country whence 
the natives are flying. The explanation probably is that the out- 
going army consists for the most part of labourers little trained for 
anything beyond unskilled work, and moving away to fields where 
unskilled work is more efficient and commands a better reward; and 
the exodus, beneficial to those who go, is beneficial also to those that 
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remain, and by raising the general standard opens the way to in- 
comers with specially skilled qualifications. But to revert to the 
overflow. The following figures unfortunately do not proceed upon 
the same lines, for official statisticians have varied in their methods, 
but they reveal the volume of the issuing stream. The current to 
Great Britain may fairly be regarded as part of that domestic move- 
ment which we have traced in England and in Scotland. Un- 
fortunately no attempt was made to discriminate it from the migration 
beyond the four seas before 1876, and of subsequent experience we can 
only say that, whilst it has been subject to variations, it has been com- 
paratively stable compared with the outflow to the United States. This - 
outflow has variedenormously. It was, for example, six times as great 
in 1880 as in 1877, and it is not believed that there was any difference 
in the circumstances of Ireland sufficient to account for the change. 
We may suspect the cause of variation to be in the States, and, as we 
shall find the same rising and falling in the outflowing stream from 
other European countries, the suspicion will become acertainty. The 
greatest torrent of emigration has been from Munster, the least from 
Dublin and the adjacent counties; while the ages of two-thirds of 
the outgoing crowd lie between 20°and 45. 


POPULATION | EMIGRATION 
1841 . . . 8,175,000 | 1841-51. . . 1,240,0003 
1851 . .  . 6,552,000 | 1351-01 | . «1,149,000 + 


1861 ° ‘ . 5,798,000 | 1861-71 . ; - 769,000 * 


1871 ° ; . 5,412,000 | 1871-81 . : . 619,000 * 
1881 . . . 5,175,000 | 1881-86. . . 460,000: 
1887 . .  . 4,853,000? | 
Throwing our vision back over the different parts of the United 
Kingdom we see everywhere a continual tendency to increase ; the 
births exceed the deaths, and the mass of life naturally multiplies in 
every division and every county; but as we look we see that when 
the added force matures, much of it moves away to centres of indus- 
try within the realm, where growing capabilities sustain larger masses 
of men, and large spaces are left no more peopled than before. Nay, 
as we look further, we see the process going beyond this. There 
are diminishing as well as increasing centres of life and of work. 
Occupations dwindle or disappear. In many quarters there is an 
absolute decrease of men. The shifting of life has resulted in a 
diminution of the mass throughout the agricultural counties, and in at 
least one mining district; and the forces which cause the movement, 
no longer confined within the narrow limits of the kingdom, lead 
whole armies to new settlements across wide oceans. We grew aware 
of this trans-oceanic movement in Great Britain, but it was most 
strongly forced upon us in Ireland. Nevertheless it would be a 
mistake to suppose that it has been confined to the sister isle. In 


? Estimated. § Beyond Europe. ‘ Including emigrants to Great Britain. 
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the fifteen years 1872-86 some 3,000,000 natives left our shores, 
and although nearly 1,000,000 came back in the same period, there 
was a net outward movement of 2,000,000. But out of the 3,000,000 
that went something like 1,760,000 were English, more than 300,000 
Scotch, and 930,000 Irishmen. The proportion of the last to the 
population at home was the greatest of the three, but the other 
migrating armies are significant. Lastly, of the 3,000,000, more 
than three-fifths went to the United States, about one-ninth to 
Canada, and less than a fifth to the Australian colonies. 

Nowhere in Europe has the movement of men during this 
century been so marked as among ourselves. In the United 
Kingdom as a whole, there has been the greatest relative increase ; 
here there has been the greatest eddying and flowing from part to 
part; Ireland has witnessed the greatest displacement and outgoing 
of humanity. There are some obvious circumstances contributing 
to the grandiose character of these phenomena. If we claim for 
ourselves a more exuberant energy of life, we must also allow that 
from our shores the facilities of flight to new fields have been 
greatest, whether we regard the distance to be traversed, or the 
practical identity of origin of character and of institutions of the 
new companions sought across the seas. But if, taking a review of 
the century, the outflow is most marked here, we may find that in 
recent years it has assumed proportions relatively as great elsewhere. 
Turning to Norway, we see something to indicate that the same 
forces are at work there as in Ireland. I have already mentioned 
that the town population of Norway has grown faster than the rural 
population. What about the movement out of Norway altogether ? 
It is intermittent, and its variations do not appear to depend upon 
variations in Norway itself. The stream is almost exclusively 
directed to North America, and mainly there to the United States, 
and it rises or falls according to the varying force of invitation in the 
States. After the termination of the Civil War an outward move- 
ment set in. In 1869 more than 18,000 persons left Norway ; in 
the years 1869-73 more than 60,000. Then the stream dwindled 
down till it rose again in 1880, and in the years 1880-83 nearly 
100,000 went away. More than three-fourths came from the 
country parts. The total population of Norway is under two 
millions; and it is not surprising that with such a tide of emigra- 
tion the increase in numbers which had been continuous during the 
century was arrested, and that for a year or two (1881-83) there was 
an arrest and decline. In the rural districts the diminution was 
severe. The movement during the period 1880-83 was proportional 
to the Irish movement; it apparently proceeded from like causes ; 
it produced the same results. After 1883 there was an abatement 
in the strength of the stream, but the tide has again arisen, it 
attained a great height last year, and will probably mount higher 
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this year, and continue rising for some years to come. Precisely 
similar phenomena are to be noted in Sweden. The population of 
Sweden may be taken at 44 millions, and it will be seen that the 
relative volume of movement is somewhat less than in Norway, but 
consider what the figures are. In the ten years 1851-60 the whole 
outflow to America was under 15,000; in the single year 1869 it 
was 32,000 ; in the years 1868-72 it was 97,000 ; and, after a decline, 
it was in the years 1880-84 nearly 165,000. The Scandinavian 
movement, though comparatively recent in origin, has attained 
proportions commensurate with our own, and it is apparently destined 
to grow larger. Such a movement, once begun, is more easily. 
maintained and developed. The forerunners in it not only send 
home the means of migration to their friends ; they have prepared 
settlements where companionship will be found by the later arrivals. 
A special significance must be attached to this movement from Norway 
and Sweden. It will be remembered by those of the older generation 
that it was to Scandinavia the political observer was directed as 
exemplifying well-settled conditions of social life. It was an ideal 
land of peasant-proprietors. Later experience would seem to show that 
while the absence of landlords .is a fortunate riddance of certain 
whipping-posts of fate, it does not prevent economic change. 
Cultivators must thin themselves out and holdings be consolidated 
whether the farmers are tenants or owners. 

A word or two about Germany. Every one knows that the sons 
of Germany are spreading over the world like the sons of Britain, in 
spite of the hindrances due to the obligations of military service. 
The figures I have by me refer to the movement of Germans beyond 
Europe, but this does not exhaust the German outflow. It streams 
throughout Europe as well as beyond, though the dimensions of 
these cis-Atlantic currents are apt to be exaggerated. In 1881 
there were 37,300 Germans in England. and Wales, and there are 
probably not 200,000 Germans in Europe outside Germany—.e. not 
200,000 outside the present limits of Germany who were born 
within those limits. But turn to the trans-oceanic rush. In the 
years 1871-85 there went beyond seas 1,413,000 Germans, and of 
them 1,349,000 to the United States. Out of every thousand 
emigrants 955 go to the United States. The number is large, and 
the character of the movement will appear more vividly when it is 
said that out of 1,413,000 that emigrated in fifteen years, 924,000 
went forth in the six years 1880-85. Itis estimated that more than 
a million Germans quitted Germany to settle out of Europe in the 
years 1851-60, and close upon a million in 1861-70; and we have 
to recognise in Germany something near akin to what has been 
observed elsewhere—a movement by gush and check, the gush 
depending mainly upon the allurements offered in the United 
States, and increasing in intensity in successive periods. And, large 
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as are the figures given, they are not complete. They take no note 
of Germans who have sailed from English, Dutch, or French ports ; 
and it is instructive that the numbers registered as landing in the 
United States pretty uniformly exceed those registered as emi- 
grating from Germany. 

Some figures might be given of the movement of men in and 
from Holland, Denmark, Belgium ; but before quitting the inspection 
of Europe, attention may be briefly directed to two countries as de- 
serving notice because so different in character from those already 
mentioned—I mean Italy and Portugal. The emigration from 
Portugal is not large, but there is a steady perceptible outflow. An 
average of 14,000 persons annually leaves its shores, the number 
rising and falling between the limits of 9,000 and 18,000, and the 
stream is almost exclusively directed to Brazil. We thus come upon 
a life-current from Southern Europe to Southern America, which, so 
far new to us, we shall find flowing more strongly from Italy ; where 
also we may discover some explanation of the varying force of the 
tide. 

The exuberance of population of some of the Italian provinces 
has long been well known. The plain of Lombardy is one of the 
most densely peopled agricultural regions of the world; and the 
sub-Alpine slopes of Piedmont nourish a breed which is continually 
sending forth its offspring to struggle for a place at the platters of 
the world. There has thus arisen from Italy a singular periodic 
efflux and reflux. The emigrants are divided in the official lists into 
permanent and temporary, the latter being those who go forth for a 
season's work and then return. It seems probable that not a few of 
the so-called temporary emigrants do not come back, but there is a 
large stream thus ebbing and flowing with the solar movements. It 
is akin to the migration of the natives of Gulicia to the other pro- 
vinees of Spain and to Portugal in harvest and vintage time; to the 
movement of the Limousins and Auvergnats to Paris; to the now 
diminishing annual swarms of Irish labourers into England. From 
80,000 to 100,000 thus annually stream out of North Italy and back, 
into France, Switzerland, Austria; and resentment is occasionally 
felt at the irruption, especially when a remnant lingers. The French 
Consul at Marseilles wrote in June 1886 that there were more than 
54,000 Italians in that city ‘holding a relation to the native labourer 
somewhat similar to that of the Chinese in the Western American 
States.’ And along with this periodic outflow and return there is an 
equal stream of permanent emigrants. It has increased of late 
years. The valley of the Po is as fertile as ever, and, thanks to the 
irrigation in use, good crops can be relied upon; but the Indian corn 
of America can be brought to the Italian market at a lower cost than 
the corn of Lombardy and Venetia; and—to quote the United 
States Consul (Milan )—‘ American competition has caused a decided 
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decrease in the value of the products; and the diminished sustaining 
power of the land, together with the comparatively large birth-rate, 
has brought about a decided over-population.’ The amount of the 
resulting outflow cannot be stated with perfect certainty. Some of 
the temporary become, as has been said, permanent emigrants, and 
were perhaps so in intention from the first, and for many years the 
Italians landed in the United States greatly exceeded those regis- 
tered as going there; but the official record of recent years rose 
from 40,000 permanent emigrants in 1879 to 77,000 in 1885; and 
it is reported that more than 50,000 left in the first half of the year 
just closed. From two-thirds to four-fifths of the permanent emi- 
gration appear to be directed to South America, the republic of La 
Plata receiving by far the largest flood. 

Thus from the south as from the north of Europe, from countries 
most unlike in social organisation and political institutions, there is 
evidence of a strong and increasing outflow; and the movement 
might be pronounced universal, but that in the midst of these rising 
and overflowing tides of human life there is one country which 
neither sends forth a stream nor accumulates it at home. The 
survey would not be honest weré not attention called to the fact that 
the population of France neither increases nor overflows. The town 
population increases and the inhabitants of the country diminish, but 
rural France furnishes that overplus of births whence there passes into 
the towns the migration that augments their numbers and maintains 
the level of the whole mass. Perhaps it may be worth mentioning in 
this connection that in the Channel Islands the population increased 
much more rapidly even than in England up to 1851, but from 
1851 to 1861 it remained stationary, and since 1861 has steadily 
declined. Here, however, the decline is to be explained by a con- 
tinually increasing emigration to England, taking away what would 
otherwise have been an addition to the inhabitants of the islands. 

The outflow from Europe has necessarily directed attention else- 
where, and it is time toturn to the massing of human life in America, 
especially in the United States. The survey might indeed be carried 
further. The Australian continent has been the scene of an inflow 
which has at times been a torrent, and of tumultuous rushes here 
and there, as one or another point was believed to indicate a promise 
of fulness of life. But the phenomena of the United States are 
more varied, are on a larger scale, and, while exhibiting all the 
influences of a mighty immigration, show, at the same time, all the 
fluctuations of growth and interchange of population of long-settled 
communities. We may trace there the streams of English and Irish, 
German and Scandinavian descent ; but we may trace also the course 
of the New Englander and New Yorker, the children of Ohio and of 
Pennsylvania, along the lines inviting movement. The steady 
progress westwards of the centre of gravity of the population might 
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have had a different rate had there been no foreign immigration, but 
it would have been equally real. A word upon this progress. 
Recent censuses of the United States have been followed by the 
publication of maps graphically illustrating the leading facts of each 
enumeration. One of them marks the course of the centre of gravity 
of the national mass of life. Suppose the map of the United States 
to be a plane loaded with dots of equal weight for every inhabitant 
in them, upon what point would it balance? It has moved with 
surprising evenness along the thirty-ninth parallel of latitude. Lying 
in 1790 on the Chesapeake, somewhat south of Baltimore, it has 
shifted westward till, in 1880, it was on the Ohio, not far from Cin- 
cinnati, moving on an average nearly fifty miles westwards every ten 
years, but keeping remarkably close to the same parallel. It went a 
little north of it in 1870, but came back in 1880, and the apparent 
northward movement of 1870 is believed to have been fallacious, 
having been brought about by an imperfect numbering of the en- 
franchised coloured people of the South. When we consider the 
immense increase in the mass of the population, the steadiness of 
this line of motion is not a little strange. Floods of immigrants 
have descended on the Atlantic shores, the native-born citizens have 
swarmed away to new settlements ; new discoveries led new hordes 
to the Pacific coast; but while the movement was apparently most 
scattered and irregular, there were scarcely suspected overruling 
causes maintaining a particular parallel as the line of equilibration 
of the living mass. The population thus evenly balanced has 
increased more than 30 per cent. every ten years, except the decade 
covering the Civil War; it has multiplied more than nine times 
between 1800 and 1880; and it is fairly certain that the enumeration 
of 1890 will show more than twelve times the number of 1800. 
Nor must we look on immigration as the sole cause of this increase. 
It is true that the United States have given forth few and received 
many, but a careful calculation would seem to show that even if 
there had been no influx, the population would have increased six 
times in eighty years. The influx has been such that out of the 
50,156,000 of 1880 there were 6,680,000 foreign born, and the pro- 
portion is scarcely decreasing. We have seen how with every fresh 
invitation of prosperity, the floods of emigration mount in Northern 
Europe and descend upon America. There are jealous complaints of 
this deluge arising in the States themselves. More than 9,000,000 are 
registered as having arrived in the years 1841-80, of whom 3,066,000 
are said to have been Irish, and 3,002,000 German born. How is the 
population, thus composed of exuberant native growth and foreign im- 
portation, distributed? If we study the physiography of the Statesyand 
note the lines of communication of river and lake ; if we proceed to 
examine the agricultural components of the several parts, the deposits 
of coal and of minerals, and the curves of rainfall and of tempera- 
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ture; and then turn from a physical chart to a chart of population 
we shall see how completely the mass of life has been dispersed 
abroad in strict relation to the means of life; while the facilities of 
railway and canal added to the natural lines of communication have 
intensified the agglomeration of men upon the most favourable and 
favoured spots of settlement. It is unnecessary to indicate how with 
the opening up of some new area of occupation humanity has rushed 
in to fill it; the illustrations of the growth of individual cities and of 
special regions are multitudinous and known ; but two or three facts 
may be mentioned showing the process of natural selection on the 
part of the army of immigrants. The Germans spread from New York 
and Pennsylvania westwards to Illinois and Iowa, four-fifths of the 
whole being found in this northern central division. The Irish remain 
more to the east, flowing from New York into the southern part of New 
England. The Norwegians and Swedes seek homes akin to those they 
have left, in Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois. The British Americans 
are ranged in the States confronting their native provinces from Maine 
to Michigan ; while the English and Scotch seem to have scattered 
themselves abroad more widely than any other immigrants. Once 
more it may be noted that while more than 45 per cent. of the Irish 
inhabitants live in big cities, not 5 per cent. of the Scandinavians are 
found in them; the Germans so domiciled are less than 40 per cent., 
the English and Scotch less than 30 percent. The proportion of the 
foreign element in the cities is twice as great as in the Union at large, 
and this influx has helped to increase the otherwise natural increase 
of the town population. It has been already mentioned how that has 
grown from less than 4 per cent. of the whole in 1800 to 224 per cent. 
in 1880; but these figures feebly reveal the real movement. If we 
take the North Atlantic group, consisting of the New England States, 
New York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey—what may be called the 
Home States of the Union—we find that in 1880 nearly one half of 
their 7 millions lived in cities, while in Massachusetts the proportion 
was two-thirds. 

The movement into cities is but a branch of that great internal 
shifting of population which is as marked in the United States as among 
ourselves. It is perhaps even more marked. Although there is not 
such an absence of stay-at-home qualities in America as is sometimes 
supposed, there is an open alertness to seize new openings and to try 
new adventures. The older States give forth of their swarms to the 
newer west. More than a million of New Yorkers—a quarter of its 
children—had gone away from New York on census day. Virginia 
had sent out nearly a third of its natives. Vermont more than 40 
per cent. Even a State like Ohio, which receives largely from States 
further east, parted still more largely with its offspring, so that the 
balance of native movement was half a million against it in 1880. 
The authoritative explanation of this outflow is that ‘the principal 
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interests of Ohio are agricultural, and the State has become too 
densely settled, generally speaking, for an agricultural population.’ We 
may surmise that Ohio is feeling the influence of the forces which have 
operated in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, and the agricultural 
parts of Massachusetts. The population of Vermont barely holds its 
own; Maine and New Hampshire absolutely receded in the decade 
1860-70, and though this decline may be attributed to the war, their 
former rates of increase have disappeared and are passing to the 
negative side. But for importations from Canada there would be a 
clear decrease. So in Massachusetts the sons of the old New England 
farmers move west, and the agricultural population appears to be 
diminishing. I have been told by more than one distinguished 
Bostonian that the movement would be more marked were there not 
a substitution in process. As the New Englanders throw up their 
farms Irish immigrants are found to take them, and the Puritan 
settlement is thus becoming a Hibernian colony. This internal 
movement of the agricultural population is an illustration, in con- 
nection with one occupation, of transformations everywhere active. 
The vast breadth of the Republic, untrammelled by any network of 
customs lines or even of octroi barriers, and with unbroken unities 
of tongue, of weights, of measures, and of moneys, allows the freest 
play to the attractive forces of relative superiorities of conditions of 
work; and the units of the living mass are quick to seize upon 
every centre as it becomes or presents itself as a centre of advantage. 
The abolition of slavery was the removal of one of the few obstacles 
to internal migration. Hence industries rise and shift from point 
to point ; they move west and they move south; old forms of labour 
are superseded and new processes developed; and the streams of 
men flow to and fro as the channels are opened to their motion. 
No protective duty is necessary to stimulate a nascent industry in 
the newest of States. It springs up, if the conditions are naturally 
favourable, whatever may be the command of the market by well 
established rivals in the older States eager to crush the upstart. 
The workers are quick to settle wherever there is an opening, and 
withal the mass mounts and thickens. Some spots may be denuded. 
Some pursuits are found to be worthless and abandoned; and if 
they are not abandoned their worthlessness becomes manifested in 
the apparition of that dark ragged edge of humanity which straggles 
after the great army, that rearguard of laggards, of hindmost men, 
constituting the shadow of the array. 

) Thus has the attempt been made, though over only a narrow breadth 
of time and for a limited portion of the world’s surface, to survey the 
sweep and movement of men. Beginning with little England, we 
saw how its inhabitants had tripled during the century, how they 
had swarmed into towns, leaving some parts of the outlands less 
thickly planted ; nay, how they had passed across the seas to fasten 
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upon means of supply more affluent than had been left behind. 
Extending our vision to Scotland and Ireland, we saw an intensity of 
outward movement growing greater and greater in degree, but while 
the process of denudation was more severe it seemed the same in 
kind. 

Passing from the United Kingdom to the European Continent, 
we found other nations exhibiting a like outgoing tide, in some cases 
of relatively not inferior volume. And turning towards Northern 
America, to which the great mass of this overflow of humanity was 
directed, we found that, in spite of the great variation in its cireum- 
stances due to this continuously increasing gulf-stream of men, - 
there was still to be discerned the same principles of movement. 
As the generations appeared they spread abroad, they congregated 
into towns, they fastened upon every coign of vantage, they settled 
and shifted, they deserted old seats to throng upon better favoured 
spots, more newly discovered or become more accessible ; and the in- 
coming torrent of men pressing after was similarly distributed along 
the channels of dispersion. This peopling and unpeopling of the 
world has gone, and seems destined to go, the same gait across.,the 
Atlantic as here; and if we had- extended our vision, if we had 
watched the strenuous outflow of the most multitudinous races of men 
in the East,> if we had gone back in history and followed the course 
of population in the past, we should have found under all diversities 
of civilisation, and struggling against all impediments of law and 
custom, war, slavery, international hates, and the follies of rulers and 
subjects, the same throes, the same struggle, the same increase, and 
the same outflow. But we need not insist on a practical identity of 
movenient in so wide a range. There is room enough for observation, 
for speculation, and for instruction in our own times, and among our- 
selves, and our kinsmen exhibiting the same characteristics as our- 
selves in Northern Europe and Northern America. Limiting our 
survey within these bounds, what do we see? A passion of existence 
fighting against the barriers set upon its expansion. The tide of 
being rises and flows, searching for channels along which it may 
move. As the opportunities of existence are created or discovered 
they are seized upon. Reveal within the range of movement some 
region that more lavishly rewards the toil of the husbandman, and 
the region is filled. Enlarge the capacity of movement, and the 
stream marches onwards. Bring to light richer deposits for the 
miner’s search and the miner throngs to the new lands. Discover 
some machine that shall abridge the labour necessary to complete any 
product, and the spot where the machine is set in motion—itself 


5 The following figures illustrate the movement in China. In the maritime pro- 
vince of Chekiang the population fell from 30,438,000 in 1842 to 11,589,000 in 1882, 
a decline outdoing all Irish experience; while in inland Szechuen it. rose from 
22,257,000 to 67,713,000. See Statistical Society’s Journal, December 1887, p. 691. 
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selected by its adaptability to the use—attracts a swarm that settles 
upon it in pursuit of the new industry. Lessen the toil of life, and 
a new mass of life appears precisely as and where the opportunities 
of lessened toil are offered. When we surveyed the map of the 
United States °—itself containing a continent—and noted the varia- 
tions of the modes, the intensity, and the mass of existence marked 
upon its surface in successive years, we saw the industrial hordes 
swarming into being along the tracks that invited their onward 
march ; and it is our own feebleness of imagination if we do not see 
within our own isles streams of movement analogous and complement- 
ary to those we traced across the Atlantic. Everywhere with an 
increase in the opportunities of life is life waiting and crowding upon 
the increase. And which moves more urgently forward? Does life 
press upon the means of life, or are the means multiplied in advance, 
inviting the reduplication of the multitude ? Life cannot be lastingly 
increased without an increase in the opportunities of sustenance ; 
but it can painfully tread upon the heels of opportunities so that 
nothing but their discovery saves it from degradation and death. 
And the alternative is clearly possible. The opportunities of life may 
be multiplied more rapidly than the volume of life, so that an ampler 
and easier existence is obtained. It seems to have been sometimes 
thought that the nature of things required that one or other of these 
alternatives must always prevail, and men have only disputed which 
ruled their race. I cannot acquiesce in this opinion. It is not 
forced upon us by reason, and it is contradicted by experience. There 
have been times when the facility of life has grown more rapidly than 
the mass of life, and the conditions of life have improved ; and there 
have been times when the facts were painfully otherwise, when 
means have dwindled while men have multiplied; but if man differs 
at all from the brutes it must be in the possible education of such an 
individual and social sense as shall enable the opportunities of im- 
provement to be realised and maintained by the race against all 
temptation tosink back again to the Jevel whence it has arisen. It 
must have occurred to many readers that the spectacle we have been 
pursuing is but a study withreference to man of that constant struggle 
for existence to which the great philosopher of our time has traced 
diversities of the forms of life; but the quantity of any species of 
brute life is maintained at any moment up to its fullest capacity of 
existence ; it is kept down by famine, by pestilence, by death at the 
beaks, claws, and talons of its enemies. Everything that can be is 
born ; let it live or die as it chances. Can it be pretended that the 
cup of human existence must always be thus brimming over? We 
count the individual man at least master of himself. His sense 
of responsibility can be awakened; his conscience vivified and 


* See ante, p. 346. 
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strengthened ; and the over-conscience of the multitude is born of 
the consciences of separate men. 

The well-being of mankind depends upon the relation between 
numbers and the means of life; and it depends upon the individual, 
it depends upon the community, whether each new generation shall 
sink back to the level from which its predecessors started. If we 
can keep what we have won we may contemplate all change with an 
overplus of satisfaction. What matter that the multitudes increase ? 
It is because the means of life have increased and are increasing. 
What matter that the new generations are streaming away to new 
haunts? They are quitting a pinched and narrow life for an ampler. 
existence. What matter though the concourse be thinned on this 
narrow strip or that other be depopulated? The resting-place may 
be shifted, but the volume of life is not diminished, and its quality 
is heightened. I refuse to join in any lament, not even when I 
recognise the pain attendant upon change, for I know it is overborne 
by a far more exceeding weight of gain for man. But all this 
jubilation ceases; it passes into gloom for the present, and anxiety 
for the future, if the standpoint attained to-day must be lost by 
relapse to-morrow. In that case every flight of man is a scramble 
to escape the fell pursuer; the multiplication of the human family 
in any land is a preparation for a trial, perhaps for a catastrophe, of 
corresponding dimensions. What then is the historic fact ? Does 
the margin of life-freedom rise, or is it always at the same level ? 
It ought to be possible to obtain an answer to this question free from 
doubt or passion ; but if I venture a reply it is with hesitation, and 
with no desire that it be immediately accepted or rejected ; but that 
it should be taken and examined for what it is worth. I should say 
that during the greater part of this century, the opportunities of 
existence have for English-speaking people been multiplied more 
rapidly than their numbers ; but that these opportunities have been 
multiplied by the few, while the question whether they were 
multiplied or not has been completely disregarded by too large a 
proportion of the many. Things have improved, but small thanks 
to the multitude—by which I mean the multitude of all classes, 
not the lowest alone—whether they have improved or no. They did 
not produce the improvement; they have taken little care, individu- 
ally or socially, that it should be maintained. There is practised 
and even avowed a blind confidence in the future, justified and 
dignified by the name of faith, which does not lead to destruction 
as long as the opportunities of existence are multiplied, but must 
pave the way to a position most perilous if this multiplication be re- 
tarded or arrested. Is it an imaginary danger that the multiplication 
of the means of life may, locally at least, be arrested whilst the 
multiplication of men continues? During the last ten or a dozen 
years there has been some slackness, to say the least, in our movement. 

BB2 
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There is a complaint, however well or ill founded, that the men are 
too numerous for the work; though it is generally put that the 
work is not enough for the men. My friend Mr. Giffen, who is 
looked upon as one of the most optimist of men, mainly, it would 
seem, because he has a stubborn affection for facts, admits this 
lessening of our speed. This phenomenon is universally confessed. 
Its explanation has been infinitely disputed. Every week gives us 
anew theory. For myself I would suggest that our rate of pro- 
gression depends now mainly on two factors: first, the development 
of new opportunities of existence elsewhere; and next, our power to 
make use of this development through our command of the springs 
of manufacturing pre-eminence. The added demand which makes 
the difference between smart and slack times comes from spurts of 
prosperity without. The internal trade is enormous, and it is 
relatively steady. It is the variation, and, comparatively the small 
variation, in foreign and colonial demands that makes dull, business 
brisk. Every new field newly opened gives us an impulse, especially 
while we engross the most potent springs of force. It is, however, 
admitted that of new fields or new opportunities there have been of 
late few or none; it is not so generally admitted, but it is true, that 
the conditions of our relative superiority are passing away. We 
may look for a recovery of the first factor of growth, but we cannot 
be equally sanguine about the permanence of the second. More than 
twenty years ago Mr. Jevons told us that the increase of our coal 
production, and all that depended upon it, could not be permanently 
maintained. He was bold enough to describe how this increase 
would diminish and disappear. There would be no convulsion, but 
a creeping sluggishness and torpidity. What he prophesied has to 
all appearance come to pass. The quantity of coal raised in the 
United Kingdom reached a maximum in 1883. It was less in 1884, 
less again in 1885, still less in 1886, and it is believed that the total 
of 1887 (not yet published) will indicate a very slight recovery. 
Moreover, what is equally important, the average price of a ton of 
coal at the pit’s mouth has not materially differed in these last years 
in the United Kingdom and the United States. This practical 
equality in the cost of production of coal and arrest of the quantity 
of production deserve attention; and it is in this connection that I 
recall the fancy, the hint of an islanded Cornwall. It will be re- 
membered how its population increased when Cornwall stood alone 
as a searching place for certain metals, and diminished when it was 
distanced by rivals. The condition of the maintenance of its popu- 
lation passed away, and the population poured forth to new lands. 
A prime condition, if not the prime condition, of the maintenance 
of the population of Britain is passing away, but its population con- 
tinues to be heaped up in spite of a great outpouring. I do not 
wish to press the parallel too hard, to be immediate and peremptory 
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in the application of its deductions. We seem to be now emerging 
from the continued depression of many years, and a burst of growth 
is probably before us. Whether this promise be realised or not, 
there can be no doubt that turns of prosperity will come and go, 
revisiting us, though perhaps with diminished energy. But it may 
be suggested that we have had a warning, a first warning, a kind of 
runaway knock to arrest attention. It is manifestly not impossible 
that the population of the United Kingdom should be constrained 
to decline as it has increased. If it is even possible, the prospect 
may make us grave. Should it ever come to passin this island of 
ours that, instead of a growing power to maintain a constantly in- 
creasing population, we should be confronted with dwindling resources 
inducing a necessity of diminished numbers, the trial will be severe. 
It is ill arguing with a man that he ought not to be in existence ; 
and he may not take it kindly if you tell him that he is living 
matter in a wrong place. These severe truths are rarely acceptable 
to the sufferer. Quacks will be ready with remedies. There are 
always pedlars offering to sell pills which are good against earth- 
quakes, nor will they soon want purchasers; but serious and sincere 
men know that there is no cure for the evils we contemplate save 
in the forethought and promptitude of the masses of the people. If 
it becomes part of the universal conscience to look before and after ; 
if the general training of men be directed towards making them 
more alert to seize upon new occasions of industry, and to recognise 
the changes of condition which require the abandonment of decaying 
occupations ; if, instead of vain repinings and impotent struggles 
against change, there is a frank acceptance of the inevitable which 
is also beneficial ; above all, if the relation of numbers to the means 
of existence is confessed, and men are taught to recognise practically 
and habitually their responsibility for their children’s start in life ; 
we may face the future without anxiety if not without concern. It 
will have its cares and its labours, but our successors will pass through 
and overcome them. But I cannot honestly say that I believe these 
conditions of successful conduct in the future are at present realised. 
I must confess, not for the first time, to a suspicion that they are 
less generally apprehended than they were in a preceding generation. 
Our immediate predecessors seem to me to have been more loyal in 
admitting the rigour of the conditions of life, more courageous in re- 
jecting indolent sentimentalities ; they knew the severities of the 
rule of the universe, and the penalties of neglecting to conform to it. 
Many causes have conspired to corrupt this sound morality ; but the 
circumstances of to-day seem to require that a strenuous effort 
should be made to restore and spread its authority before the remorse- 
‘ess pressure of fact comes to re-establish its sanction. 


LEONARD COURTNEY. 
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IS JAPANESE ART EXTINCT ? 


THE ‘ Land of Great Peace’ has evidently not been quite happy or 
contented of late on the subject of the condition of her arts. She 
has received during the last quarter of a century such unstinted 
praise concerning them from every nation whose criticism is of value 
that it would not have been surprising had she been hard of hearing 
when any breath of hostile criticism was wafted to her shores. She 
deserves, then, nothing but credit for having determined to send a 
Commission to inquire into the art of the rest of the world, and to 
ascertain whether any lessons can be learnt from it. 

Nowa tour du monde under the conditions of having all expenses 
paid, letters of introduction to the notabilities of each country to be 
visited, and a handsome douceur (one can hardly term it a salary) 
to cap the whole, is one which few persons would be indisposed to 
undertake. It is not, therefore, to be wondered at that some of the 
places on the Commission were secured by Government officials, whom 
the Times is hardly correct in describing as ‘ Artists and Students 
of Japanese Art.’ 

The Commission as a fact consisted of Mr. F. E. Fenollosa (an 
American Professor at the Tokio University) and two officials. Mr. 
Fenollosa is an enthusiastic admirer of Japanese paintings, and a 
connoisseur to the extent that he has devoted many years to the 
investigation of the works of the old masters of Japan and the accu- 
mulation of a collection of their pictures which is probably the largest 
and best ever brought together. He has a great reputation as an 
expert upon Japanese Art, but of the technique of European art 
he has, I believe, no practical knowledge; it is therefore no dis- 
courtesy to the Commission to say that it was not competent to 
give an opinion of any value as to the subjects upon which it was 
sent to pronounce, even had it had the time wherein to form one. 

The Commissioners have encircled the globe and have returned 
home. They scampered—for it can hardly be called anything else—. 
through America, France, Germany, Italy, and England. In this 
latter country they had the exceptional advantage of seeing the 
Exhibition at Manchester, and they also visited the National Gallery, 
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Royal Academy, and Grosvenor. But the President of the Royal 
Academy, who is always accessible and plenteous in courtesy to 
foreigners, never heard of them, nor did they make any attempt to 
inform themselves as to the teaching in our Academy schools. Pro- 
bably the arts in other countries were somewhat similarly surveyed. 

Such being the constitution of the Commission and such its 
method of procedure, what did it report? Shortly this. That 
Japanese art with all its faults is the only living art in the world 
to-day, and that, if she be true to her best inspirations, in a compara- 
tively few years Japan will become the acknowledged centre and 
leader of the Fine Arts in all civilised countries; that painting has . 
never attained its possible perfection in either East or West; that it 
can do so in the near future only by experiments made in Japan by 
Japanese ; that Millet is the one man of recent years whose genius 
is to be put almost on a par with the great Asiatic and early Euro- 
pean artists;' that many artists all over the world are looking to 
Japan to show them the way, and that in twenty years Tokio will 
take the place of Paris as the world’s art centre. 

In the face of such emphatic conclusions it may seem imperti- 
nent for a European, who has never even visited Japan, to put upon 
paper an article bearing a title which suggests a doubt as to the aceu- 
racy of every line of the Commissioners’ report. It will be as well, 
therefore, before proceeding to state my own reasons for the belief 
that is in me, to fortify myself behind the opinions of three persons, 
each of them a specialist in a different line of art. 

First, Sir Frederick Leighton writes as follows: ‘The notion 
that Japanese art could at any time become the expression of 
Western artistic genius or satisfy Western esthetic demands is so 
ludicrously unphilosophical that I am surprised you should think 
it worth refuting.’ 

Next, Mr. William Anderson, who has studied Japanese art more 
than any other Englishman, and is certainly more competent than 
any member of the Commission to contrast it with European art, 
writes: ‘ Whilst paying a sincere tribute to the earnestness of the 
members of the Commission, I do so none the less warmly because I 
feel compelled to dissent altogether from the conclusions expressed 
in their report.’ 

Lastly, here is the verdict of Jacquemart, the celebrated French 
etcher, who by reproducing in eau-forte many of the most famous 
examples of Japanese art has attained to an intimacy with it second 
tonone. ‘Au point de vue des arts le Japon n’existe plus.’ This 
sweeping censure has almost passed into a proverb in France; it is 
characteristic of the nation whose leading art critic has promulgated 


1 This singling out of Millet may have arisen from an exhibition of this artist’s 
work having been open at the time the Commission visited Paris, 
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the following opinion upon Japanese lacquer: ‘On a dit avec raison 
que les laques étaient les objets les plus parfaits qui fussent sortis 
de la main des hommes.’ 

During the present season the English art world is having an 
exceptional opportunity of forming its own opinion upon the subject. 
At the British Museum the paintings, at the Burlington Fine Arts 
Club the engravings, and at the Fine Art Society’s Rooms what may be 
termed the ornamental art of Japan may be judged from examples 
which could hardly be excelled in the country which produced them. 
Having had the privilege of examining and studying the specimens 
contained in these collections under the tutelage of experts of an 
exceptional character, I have thought that the reasons which have 
moulded my answer to the question at the head of this paper may 
not be without interest to many who during the next few months 
will be unconsciously putting such a query to themselves. 

No one who examines step by step the progress of the arts as 
shown in these Exhibitions can come to any other conclusion than 
that art in Japan systematically and regularly advanced until in 
many instances it arrived at a state of extraordinary perfection, that 
it maintained that perfection for a period varying in duration in the 
different branches, and that it is now in a state of rapid decadence. 
This, I admit, is not the opinion of the Commission, and it may not 
be that of the Japanese nation taken asa whole. But thoughtful 
and intelligent Japanese, and foreigners who have had opportuni- 
ties of forming a dispassionate judgment, believe that the arts are 
at the present time in a most parlous state, that this is entirely 
due to the altered conditions under which the Japanese artist and 
artisan now works, and that unless and until many of these con- 
ditions are restored to their former state no change for the better is 
possible. 

The plan, then, of the present paper will be to ascertain from the 
examples now open to our view the epoch when in each department 
the high-water mark of excellence was reached and the ebb com- 
menced, to fix the causes of this ebb, and to consider whether the 
tide in the affairs of art which leads on to fortune will ever flow again 
in Japan. 

The paintings and drawings exhibited at the British Museum are 
a selection of some 150 out of a collection numbering nearly 4,000 
which was purchased in 1882 from Mr. William Anderson. The 
selected ones are now the fortunate occupants of one of the spacious 
suite of rooms which have been built out of the White bequest, and 
are under the care of Mr. Sidney Colvin, who has done his utmost to 
arrange them so as to form an agreeable cowp d’wil. This has been 
a difficult matter, for they have of necessity been placed under glass, 
which was never the intention of their producers, and they have had 
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to be assorted under their various schools. After so much has been 
done for them it is perhaps cruel to doubt whether they will appeal 
to or gratify the senses of the majority of those for whose pleasure 
and instruction they have been acquired. 

Unfortunately there is no gainsaying the facts that at first 
certain defects of draughtsmanship, perspective, and chiaroscuro appear 
so prominently that they attract the eye away from beauties which 
are less obtrusive, and that their limited range of subject, by its 
frequent repetition, induces a feeling of monotony. It is only after 
a more careful and lengthy examination than the ordinary museum 
visitor is disposed to make that their merits are discovered; these © 
will be found to be dignity in design, sober and harmonious colour- 
ing marvellously applied, rejection of superfluities, and beauty of 
composition. 

The Japanese clearly derived their traditions of pictorial art from 
the Chinese, and to these traditions they have adhered almost up to 
the present day; the restraint thus imposed is seldom absent from 
their work, and accounts for its never having equalled that of their 
masters. A Chinese drawing in the collection may be noted with 
interest in connection with this; it is of two geese, by Hwui-Su, and is 
said to date from the twelfth century. It would never be ascribed 
by the uninitiated to Chinese origin, for it has a quality which has 
always been supposed to be peculiarly Japanese—namely, an exact 
rendering of nature ; the drawing of the geese, the rushes, and even 
the grass, is so truthful as to make a European quite incredulous as 
to its age, when he remembers that nature was hardly looked at by 
his own school until half a dozen centuries later. But there is little 
doubt that not only it is of this epoch, but that works of equal ex- 
cellence existed in China three centuries earlier. For its truth to 
nature, composition, accurate draughtsmanship, and technical merits 
this drawing will yield the palm to none until we come to quite recent 
achievements, so that it is very difficult to say when the highest 
point of excellence in pictorial art in the East was reached. The 
ninth to the twelfth centuries both in China and Japan is the date 
usually fixed, but the last drawing in the collection, that of ‘ The 
Thousand Carp,’ executed by the amateur Ina-Gaki during this 
century, will be thought by many to be unsurpassed for the qualities 
which go to make up a picture. It is really only within the last 
three decades that a rapid and noticeable decline has set in. 

It is necessary to my purpose, and it may be of interest to my 
readers, to explain the use to which these paintings were put. They 
are divisible into four sections : Kaké-mono, Maki-mono, Ori-hon, and 
Ga-ku. 

The Kaké-mono, which means ‘a thing to hang up,’ is a painting, 
usually on silk, which is mounted on paper covered with a figured 
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textile, and having at its end a wooden cylinder to admit of its being 
rolled up. 

In every room which was large enough to allow of it, a recess 
called a Toko-noma was reserved for the Kaké-mono. The number 
in the possession of a household naturally varied with its wealth 
and status. In well-to-do houses there was a sufficiency to admit of 
a change being made at each season or festival. Pictures of subjects 
such as the pine or the bamboo might suit all the year round, but 
the flowers of summer were considered out of place in the winter, and 
vice versa. For special ceremonies Kaké-mono would be specially 
painted. Here then was a sufficiency of employment for a large 
body of artists and weavers of delicately-coloured fabrics. 

A Maki-mono, or ‘a thing to roll up,’ is a narrower but longer 
painting, which was used principally for the delineations of extended 
processions, views, or a story told in several pictures; it was never 
hung up, but was unrolled when shown. 

The Ori-hon, or album, is a Maki-mono folded into leaves, and 
was the receptacle for sketches either accumulated by the artist or 
the owner, or of poems, or of objects of natural history. Many of 
those in the museum were volumes of original drawings made for the 
purposes of the engraver. 

The Ga-ku are not so frequently met with; they are framed 
pictures, and were usually painted as votive offerings for temples. 

Besides these the Karakami, or framework round the rooms, 
was often decorated with paintings. An instance of this may be 
seen in a Kaké-mono in the museum collection which depicts the 
interior of a daimio’s house. The artist also found employment in 
making pictures for the Tsuitaté, or stand screen, and the Bid-bu, or 
folding screen, and for the fans which everybody—the generalissimo 
commanding the army, the court noble and his ladies, the scholar, 
the trader and even the coolie—carried. As Mr. Anderson says, ‘ The 
fan was the common property of all, irrespective alike of age, sex, or 
station.’ 

The exhibition of Japanese art which is now open at the 
Burlington Fine Arts Club is also due to the energy, good taste, 
and discrimination of Mr. William Anderson, to whom the greater 
portion of the exhibits belong. Here the department of engraving, 
as illustrated by prints and books, is shown in some six hundred odd 
works, which will be quite a revelation to those who have only 
known the xylographic art of Japan through the worn-out blocks, 
and its chromo-xylography through the gaudily-coloured fans and 
sunshades which are to be met with in the ‘ Eastern and Oriental’ 
departments of our drapers’ shops. The tender and harmonious 
colouring whieh is a special feature of the best examples will at first 
appear faded and washed out to the eye accustomed to the products 
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of aniline dyes of the crudest kind. But a very short time will 
suffice to efface the old ideas and to impress upon the sight a 
lasting remembrance of the refined qualities here unfolded before it. 

Japanese xylography, which certainly dates back to the eighth 
century, advanced but slowly until it was joined by its companion, 
chromo-xylography, which originated in the last years of the seven- 
teenth century. Both then moved forward rapidly, and attained to 
perfection in the period lasting from 1769 to 1825, declined from the 
last named date until the opening up of the country in 1860, and 
since then has entirely collapsed, so far as colour-printing is con- 
cerned, 

A visitor to this exhibition will perhaps be surprised to find that 
the majority of the specimens of colour-printing are on single sheets, 
and will wish to know what was their use. First, and in large 
numbers, for the portraiture of actors, who when they attained to 
fame had their effigies distributed in large numbers in the shops 
and amongst the lower classes of society, of which their audiences 
were composed ; next, of the beauties of ‘ local repute or disrepute,’ 
as Mr, Anderson felicitously phrases it ; these found considerable 
purchasers among the young men of the period. Then, instill greater 
quantities, for the instruction and amusement of children ; parents 
were for ever impressing upon their children the necessity of follow- 
ing the footsteps of illustrious warriors, heroes, and poets who had 
adorned their country’s history, and inculcating the lessons of filial 
piety handed down in the old legends. All these afforded scope for the 
popular artist, as did the illustration of coloured alphabets for his 
humble brother of the brush. Lastly they served as new year’s cards, 
the fashion for which came in towards the end of the eighteenth 
century. 

The Loan Collection in the Fine Art Society’s Rooms comprises 
some two thousand five hundred specimens of the branches of 
Japanese art other than those included in the two last-named exhi- 
bitions. It illustrates more forcibly than either of these the differences 
which exist between old and modern work. The excellence of the 
one and the inferiority of the other have certainly never stood out 
in such relief as in this collection. But the gulf which separates 
them is even now so little believed in, that I cannot refrain from en- 
deavouring to prove that it exists, and to show how it has arisen. 
To do this thoroughly will entail an examination at some length of 
the various kinds of work, the influences under which these were pro- 
duced, the market for which they were made, the position of the 
producer, and his recompense. The details arising out of such an 
inquiry are not without interest, and a perception of them is certainly 
necessary if a proper understanding upon the subject is sought for. 

I propose in the first place to take up a specimen or two of old 
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work, and show what time and trouble were considered essential to its 
proper production, and for this purpose I cannot do better than 
select a piece of old lacquer and one of metal, because in these 
materials more than any other Japan has gained a world-wide renown. 

Here, then, is a lacquer Inro, or medicine case, taken at hazard 
from the collection of Mr. Gilbertson. To judge from its splendid con- 
dition, its lustrous polish, its surface without sign of scratch, it seems 
as if it had passed straight from the maker’s hands into the glass 
case in which it now finds itself. It measures some four inches by 
three, is composed of a series of small compartments, one fitting into 
the other, so deftly made that their joinings are almost invisible, and 
each compartment admitting of transposition. Were the various 
sections produced by machinery they could not fit more perfectly. 
We note in passing that the artist bas not so arranged the design 
which covers its sides that it will hide the chips which we imagine 
must occur to the edges of the compartments when it comes to be 
used. He has disdained this subterfuge, trusting to the exceeding 
hardness with which he will endue it. And it has neither blemish 
nor flaw, although it was most certainly made so long ago as the end 
of the seventeenth century (it bears the signature of Shio-mi-Masa- 
zané), and has for many years, probably for generations, been carried 
by the owner whenever he travelled, not even in the security of a 
pocket, but suspended by a cord from his girdle. How is it con- 
structed that it has passed absolutely unharmed through the ordeal of 
usage for so long a period ? 

To begin with, its substratum is wood specially selected for its 
hardness, its close grain, and its readiness to take a high polish. 
This wood has undergone a long course of slow drying and 
polishing with a marble dust, which fills up all interstices and so 
prevents all chance of warping or shrinkage. The whole has then 
been covered with a fine-grained linen, fastened with a species of 
glue made of vegetable matter. Upon the surface so prepared 
several coats of a thin varnish called lac have been laid, each coat 
requiring several weeks to harden, and a subsequent polishing to do 
away with any roughnesses on the surface. Only after these pre- 
liminaries do we come to any thought of the pattern. This has 
been drawn in freehand in gold and other colours upon the lac, after 
a design of a famous artist, but only to be covered with another 
coat of lac which effaces it entirely. The box has then had to pass 
through a further lengthened drying, after which the surface has 
been polished down with charcoal or some similar soft substance 
until the pattern has reappeared, whereupon the whole has been 
re-drawn, and a second coat of impervious lac superimposed, this 
process being repeated more than half-a-dozen times until the whole 
design became sufficiently translucent to please the artist’s fasti- 
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dious taste. The completion of an article under this process (which 
is known as Togi-dashi, or Shun-sho after the artist of that name) 
could not be satisfactorily undertaken within a shorter period than 
six months; with a larger piece the time occupied might be three 
times as long. It is hardly needful to add that the materials used 
were the very best which were procurable: materials were not very 
costly where work was produced so sparingly; gold until quite 
recently was only valued at the price of silver.? 

For our second example we will select from my own collection a 
small oval ferule called a Kashira. It was once the head of the hilt 
of a sword, and was carried a century ago by (I was going to say) some 
‘swaggering ’ Japanese official. But a glance at the Kashira and I 
recall this epithet. Its whole design is too unobtrusive and elegant. 
No one but a thorough gentleman would be content with such unpre- 
tentious decoration of the weapon which denoted his rank. The pat- 
tern upon its upper surface and sides is a Greek fret in gold wire beaten 
into iron which is subsequently damascened. It measures about an 
inch in length by half an inch in breadth, and I have had the curiosity 
to count the lines of pattern upon this half square inch: they are no 
less than 280. Each one is mathematically true and the whole is 
finished to such a pitch of perfection that no inequality can be 
detected on its polished surface. To plant this wire so firmly that it 
has not given in a single place, very fine inverted V-shaped furrows 
have had to be driven into the iron foundation and into them the wire 
has been beaten. This must have required a firmness and steadiness 
of hand and a clearness of eyesight little short of the marvellous. I 
feel bound to add that this beautiful specimen cost me 15s., that its 
price was apologetically asked by the vendor as being rather a high 
one for an article for which there is but little demand, and that not 
a single fine specimen of this art of the past is to be found in our 
South Kensington Museum. 

I will now glance at the external influences, if any, which affected 
this work. 

The policy of the Shoguns, who were the actual, if not the titular, 
rulers of Japan, was to prohibit all intercourse between that country 
and the outer world. From the middle of the seventeenth century 
until thirty years ago no ‘barbarian’ was allowed to enter its sea-barred 
gates, save at one spot where he could not travel inland. LEdicts 
prevented the building of any sea-going boats, and death was the 
penalty of travelling abroad, studying foreign languages, or introducing 
foreign customs. In the Fine Art Society’s Exhibition only about one 
per cent. of the old pieces exhibit traces of European design: this was 
probably received through the Dutch, or from some castaway ship, but 


? I am indebted to Mr. Masayuki Kataoka, the well-known expert, for these and 
many other details which are contained in this paper. 
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in every case such influence is for the worse. I am not, of course, 
forgetting the Chinese and Corean influence, but this principally 
affected Japanese art in previous centuries, and need not be taken 
note of here. What I affirm of the work executed in what we know 
as feudal times is, that it was entirely independent of European 
influence, and was original in design and treatment. 

I now come to the sources of demand for work under the old 
régime, and the status of the producer. 

What may be termed artistic products were made solely for the 
Mikado, the Shogun, the Daimios (or nobles), and the religious houses. 
The craftsman, who was probably a descendant of generations who 
had worked at the same class of objects, was the inheritor of secrets 
the result of accumulated experience extending over centuries. He 
worked solely for his lord, whose only wish was that he should 
produce the very best that was possible, and who treated him with 
the deference which was due to so skilled a workman. Although a mere 
handicraftsman he occupied a quite exceptional position. His social 
status was considerable, in a country where the various grades were 
most strongly marked. He could attain to the rank of an officer or 
a nobleman through proficiency in his art, and towards a distinction 
of this kind all aspired. A nobleman, who would not deign to address 
a word toa professional man or a merchant, would hold converse with 
him. In fact many Daimios laboured to acquire proficiency in the 
arts, and where they did so seldom failed to sign with pride their work, 
and to add that it was the production of a peer. 

There was no subdivision of labour; the design for an object 
might be made by an artist, or be adapted from an older and 
esteemed work, but with this exception the entirety of it came 
from the same hand. 

And now as to the producer’s recompense. A direct payment 
was probably seldom made : the artisan received his lodging, food, and 
raiment, with some small salary. In those days the necessaries of 
life were few and marvellously cheap, as is evidenced by moneys of 
the value of the one-thousandth part of a halfpenny being in circu- 
lation. Those who visited the Japanese village in this country, and 
watched the workmen there, will not be surprised to hear that the 
production was not carried on rapidly. In many cases, as I have 
shown, the work did not admit of this. But the employer was 
exceeding rich, and his only requirement was that the result should 
be as perfect as possible. The Japanese in those days were much 
given to making presents, and the majority of our collectors’ most 
treasured possessions must have been introduced to the world as 
such, and with an accompaniment of much formality and most 
august ceremony. Upon such a presentation, usually on a New 
Year’s Day, the piece of lacquer (for instance) would be sent 
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enveloped in an embroidered Fukusa of the choicest material, 
carried by a special messenger whose nose and mouth even were 
sometimes enveloped that he might not breathe upon it. At a 
subsequent meeting of the donor and donee, after the exchange of 
courtesies the article would be examined, and then would come the 
happy moment for the workman, for the question would not be 
‘Where did you get this? or What did it cost?’ but ‘Who made 
it ?’ and compliments would pass upon the proficiency of its creator. 

Another part of the policy of the Shoguns was that the Daimios 
should perforce spend one half of the year at court, and so be kept 
under surveillance. Such a system, whatever its drawbacks were in 
other respects, had nothing but advantages so far as art was con- 
cerned, for a Daimio was escorted on these visits by a huge retinue, 
which necessarily included his chief artists, his sword-maker and 
his lacquerer ; he maintained a town as well as a country palace, and 
his stay at court gave him and them fresh views and ideas upon art 
which were thus disseminated throughout the country. 

An artist’s life was passed and his work was produced under a 
routine which differed but little from that of the artisan which I have 
just described. Here are the memoirs of two, whose works are now 
held in esteem, as told by Mr. Anderson. ‘ Gan-ku was at first a re- 
tainer of a prince, then entered the service of the Emperor, and 
subsequently adopted art as a profession, and obtained an eminent 
position amongst the art teachers of Kioto. He died at the age of 
eighty-nine.’ Then again, ‘ Little is known of Bunrin except that he 
took part in the decorations of the palace at Kioto, and died at an 
advanced age. His life in the calm retreat of the city of the Mikado 
was probably uneventful, and left little that would interest those 
who can read his mind in his works.’ * 

Such being the conditions under which the art of Japan was 
produced, let us hastily compare them with those of to-day. 

First, as regards the external influences to which the artist and 
the workman are subject. The Japanese Commission affects to deny 
the existence of this element. ‘There is no such thing to-day as 
good design in Europe;’ therefore it assumes that, however much 
it may invade the country, it will be so bad that no Japanese artist 
will look at it. Isthis possible, or probable? A recent return shows 
that the importation into Japan of English and American books alone 
has increased in half a dozen years from 100,000 to 250,000. Can 
these, with their illustrations, and the ideas and knowledge they con- 
tain, be sown broadcast over the land without affecting its art? 
Cottons and other stuffs of every design and pattern now find their 
way into the country in millions of yards yearly, whereas a quarter 
of a century ago they did not enter by hundreds. Finally, at the 


* Catalogue of Japanese Paintings in the British Museum, p. 457. 
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Mikado’s court, where, if anywhere, art should find a conservative 
atmosphere, the Emperor and Empress are arrayed in European 
fashion, the guard is in French uniforms, and the courtiers in 
swallow-tail coats and tall hats! The imperial palace is furnished 
with carpets instead of mats, French wall-papers and prints from 
English illustrated papers instead of kaké-mono, and Manchester 
table-cloths instead of homespun silks. As at court, so in the official 
residences, and those of every one who would be in the fashion. 
Houses are springing up everywhere built on European models and 
filled with European furniture. 

What effect is all this having on the rising generation? The youth 
at school and the young man at college is firmly convinced that he 
must become ‘ bun-mei-kwi-kwa,’ that is, ‘ civilised,’ and that he must 
abhor everything which is ‘ kiu-hei,’ or ‘ old-fashioned.’ Consequently 
his great aim is to get into a suit of European clothes, or a portion 
of one if he cannot procure the whole, at the very earliest opportunity. 
Directly he has assumed ‘ small clothes’ he naturally has to abandon 
his habit of sitting on his heels,and then he quickly passes on to a 
preference for coffee over saké, beefsteak over rice, a Graphic coloured 
plate to a kaké-mono, and a walking-stick to a fan.‘ This is not a 
parody on the aspirations of the youth of Japan, it is sober truth. 
Will art be influenced by none of these innovations? It is idle to 
consider any further the non-infection of Japanese art with external 
ideas, be they good or be they bad. 

Next, let us examine the sources from which the demand for 
modern work comes. A century ago, as we just now explained, almost 
all the art products found a market with the princes, planted by hun- 
dreds throughout the country. Do these still encourage the arts ? 
Unfortunately not. So far from being able to foster them, deprived 
of their revenues, they are, one by one, succumbing to poverty, and 
selling the masterpieces of their nation’s greatest artists to pro- 
cure the means of existence.’ 

Here is a picture of them given by an eye-witness. ‘The princes 
and gentry of the land, whose hands never touched other tools than 
pen and sword, now live in obscurity and poverty, and by thousands 
keep soul and body together by picking tea, making paper, or digging 
the mud of the rice fields they once owned. Two hundred and fifty 


* We are promised yet another Japanese exhibition in London this season, which, 
it is said, will have for its title ‘ Impressions of Japan by an English Artist.’ It is to 
be hoped that this gentleman has transferred to canvas some of the incongruities of 
costume which the inhabitants of that country are now revelling in, forthey would give 
to his pictures an historical if not an artistic value. What absurdities there are may be 
gathered from the sketches which have recently appeared in a German publication, 
entitled ‘Papier-Schmetteringe aus Japan.’ 

5 This denudation of the country of its finest art products will soon become a 
very serious factor if past traditions are to be preserved, 
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princes resigning lands, retainers, and incomes, have retired into 
private life, at the bidding of their former servants.’® Are these 
servants likely to take the place of their masters and become intel- 
ligent patrons of the arts? Certainly not. Amongst these nowveaux- 
riches there is not one such where half a century ago there were a 
hundred. 

Nor are the ‘ samaurai,’ or ‘ squires,’ of the country in any better 
plight. In days of yore they were retainers in the service of the 
nobles, proud of their privilege of wearing two swords, and having no 
cares as to the future of themselves or their families. With abun- 
dance of leisure, they not only studied art but educated their children 
to appreciate it, and especially that branch of it which was ‘ kiu-hei.’ 
The value of a kaké-mono, or a screen, often depended more in their 
eyes upon its having been painted by a nobleman, or having his 
signature to it, than on its being the work of the country’s greatest 
artist. But nowadays the father has not only to work for himself, 
but to think of how he shall best educate his son to fit him for 
business, and but little of the latter’s time can be devoted to art, 
even if he had an inclination for it, which he probably has not, for 
the artist’s profession is also voted ‘ old-fashioned.’ 

Lastly, the religious bodies are in as bad a way as either of the 
foregoing. Instead of finding employment for artists and art crafts- 
men, whenever the opportunity occurs their members are sur- 
reptitiously selling their art treasures, be they pictures, bronzes, 
enamels, or idols. There would be considerable gaps in the British 
Museum collection if every kaké-mono was removed which had 
once hung on a temple wall. 

Such being the case, the patroniser and the purchaser of Japan’s 
art wares must for a long time to come be the foreigner. First 
the ‘ globe-trotter,’ who rushes to the ‘curio-shop’ directly he sets 
foot in the country, who will look at nothing that is not ‘ unique and 
antique,’ who purchases during his stay enough to fill huge cases, 
only to find on his return home that his old lamps are new, and that 
he could have bought at half the cost and far better within a shilling 
cab ride of his house. Then in larger quantities the collector at 
home, whose acquisitions are not always according to his own judg- 
ment, but according to one which has been formed for him by the 
‘curio’ dealer. Lastly, and in vastly preponderating numbers, the 
general public, the majority of whom buy without knowledge and 
without taste. As to this last class I shall have somewhat more to 
say before I have done. 

Now how does this altered condition of things affect the artist ? 
He has perhaps gained in independence, he has cut himself adrift 
from thé old traditions, he is free to adapt himself, if he chooses, to 

* Griffis, Mikado’s Empire, p. 296. 
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civilised notions and all the science of the West, but as Mr. Anderson, 
whom I must again quote, says, ‘he is now compelled to fight his 
way as he can in the grim struggle for existence, and when so far 
successful he is still tempted to enter that competition for wealth 
which is the great element of peril and degradation in the midst of 
the real progress of our modern civilisation.’ 

For myself I fail to perceive whence, for a long period, this wealth 
is tocome. Kaké-mono, maki-mono, and other similar productions 
are going out of fashion in the artist’s own country. It is very im- 
probable they will ever find a considerable market with foreigners, 
for they are unwieldy and altogether unsuitable to the adornment 
of houses in these climes. I have seldom met with the possessor 
of any quantity of them to whom they were not as cumbersome as 
a white elephant. 

Nor is there much prospect of better times for Japanese artists 
should they adapt themselves to Western fashions, and take to oil 
colours and canvas, if one is to judge from the specimens which have 
found their way to England. It is, however, hardly credible that 
such a tergiversation as this could take place after the report of the 
Commission. If we turn to the engravers, there is not much more 
hope for them ; one considerable source of employment, namely, the 
graving of seals, which everyone used to carry, is rapidly dying out 
under the inroads of civilisation. Nor is their work for foreign 
publishers uniformly successful ; witness the illustrations to Griffis’s 
Fairy Tales. The number of painters in Japan is, I believe, a con- 
stantly decreasing number, and when one bears in mind the death- 
blow which is being struck to the xylographic arts in Europe and 
America by the mechanical photographic processes, one can hardly 
dare to hope that a very brilliant future lies before the Japanese 
wood-engraver and colourist. 

As regards the workman of to-day, the conditions under which 
he works, his recompense, and the materials he uses, these will be 
best considered together, and the easiest mode of arriving at a 
proper understanding of them will be to take an article possessed by 
almost every person who has purchased anything Japanese—for 
instance, a Japanese folding screen—and trace it backwards in its 
course from purchaser to producer. The one in the room in which I 
write contains original drawings on four folds, it has a lacquer frame- 
work, with metal ornaments, and it is backed up with a stuff profess- 
ing to be silk interwoven with gilt thread. What is its history? I 
purchased it from a retail dealer for thirty shillings. It came to him 
from a wholesale house in the city, where it formed part of a large 
consignment ordered by the house of its agents in Yokohama, 
probably in some such terms as these :—‘ The last batch of screens, 
for which we paid ten shillings each, were not saleable, they were too 
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tame ; please see that the next have figures of court ladies in bright 
costumes walking on the mountain sides, flights of cranes in the air, 
streams with fish in them in the foregrounds: and the price must 
not exceed eight shillings, for we are being undersold.’ The Yoko- 
hama agent forthwith proceeds to interview the head of the manu- 
factory of screens, who, expostulating at the reduction in price, but 
cognisant of the fact that he has a quantity of workmen to keep, is 
forced to accept the order. This done, he summons a sub-contractor or 
foreman, who alone deals directly with the workmen. ‘ Impossible,’ is 
the reply of this individual ; ‘they cannot be made for the money.’ 
‘But they must.’ ‘ Well, then, they can have but one coat of lac upon . 
the framework instead of three, and the gold thread must contain an 
even larger interior of cotton than the last ; and of course the men 
must be paid less.’ Now only do we arrive at the actual producers— 
the artist, the carpenter, the metal-worker, and the weaver—and 
see how much of the original cost is left for them after percentage 
to retail dealer, cartage to ditto, profit of wholesale dealer in London, 
cartage from docks to ditto, dock dues, freight, insurance, customs, 
profit of London wholesale dealers’ Yokohama agent, profit of head 
of manufactory, profit of foreman of ditto, and cost of materials! _ 

What is there left for the one amongst the producers with whom 
we are principally concerned, namely the artist? Can there by any 
possibility be any pleasure or satisfaction for him in his work? His 
quiet and delicate landscapes, even if they had to be turned out by 
the dozen, were his own invention and could be varied to his taste. 
But now he is ordered to put ladies in court costume on his mountains, 
somewhere near the snow-line, certainly above the clouds, cranes in 
the air at a height they never attain to, and carp swimming in a 
snow-water stream. And for these he is to be paid a steadily de- 
creasing sum, whilst his cost of living is augmenting at a rapidly 
increasing rate. Is it to be wondered at that the Japanese workman 
curses the advent of the foreigner, adopts his system of strikes and 
socialism, and loses all love for art ? 

The other branches of art industries, if inquired into, would show 
the same system, and the same result: lacquer ordered to be ready 
in a fortnight which should take six months to manufacture, metal 
work to be stamped out by thousands of the same pattern, stuffs 
professedly heavy with gold but in reality with rubbish. 

If the facts are asI have stated them (and they are gathered from 
sources in which I have every confidence) it will be apparent to the 
dispassionate observer that the Japanese, instead of sitting at home 
with folded hands, waiting for the world to come as disciples to their 
feet (as the Commission fondly expects), must bestir themselves at 
once and very vigorously if their former triumphs in art are ever to 
be repeated. Those who know their constitution and character doubt 
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whether this is possible, or whether the nation can make any effectual 
stand of itself, unless aided by the co-operation of the outside world, 
against the impending ruin which threatens its arts. 

Is such co-operation possible, and, if it is, would it be attended 
by any revival of the arts? Answering the latter portion of the 
query first, there does appear to be some hope of this. The Japanese 
race have, almost without exception, an innate artistic instinct which 
it will take long to eradicate. Those competent to judge affirm of 
a considerable section of the nation that it cannot do anything in an 
inartistic manner. There is one branch of art which is apparently 
flourishing at the present time, and the success of which proves that, 
given the demand and the means, an artistic product will follow. 
I refer to ivory-carving, in which results have quite lately been 
attained surpassing those of any previous period. The ornamenta- 
tion suffers in most cases from too much enrichment with coloured 
ivories and mother of pearl, but this has been done to suit the 
foreign market. I am obliged to add the word ‘apparently,’ for I 
have in my mind costly examples which under usage that they 
certainly should have stood have shrunk and cracked so as to allow 
the inlayings to fall out. This could not have happened with older 
work. 

The system under which these satisfactory results obtain is that 
the house in Yokohama whence these ivories emanate, receiving 
fair prices from abroad, is enabled to give a sort of retaining fee 
to the most skilful workmen, and thus to obtain the command of the 
market. 

There being, therefore, a probability of good work being forthcom- 
ing, provided that the foreigner will come forward, demand it, and pay 
for it, may such an impetus as this be hoped for? I am afraid that 
there is little chance of this until the market for the supply of fine 
old specimens is exhausted, or the prices of these rise to an extrava- 
gant figure. The preference of all collectors, and even of the ordinary 
buyer, is towards the antique. It is not surprising that such is the 
case. A cabinet a century old may turn out to be the work of a 
great master, and to have surrounding it a halo of romance from 
having once inhabited a palace, and its value may be many times the 
price paid for it. No such possibility environs one made yesterday. 
We see evidence of this preference in the efforts made by vendors of 
new wares to sell them as old. When the programme of the Fine 
Art Society’s Loan Exhibition was issued, many were the appeals 
made by collectors that it should not be confined entirely to old 
pieces, but that the good work of to-day should be included ; but 
upon visiting these same collectors, very few were found who ad- 
mitted the ownership of modern pieces, and still fewer who wished 
to be represented by them in the collection. The question therefore 
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apparently resolves itself into this : when will the market be cleared of 
old work ? Here no two opinions agree. It is empty to-day, but the 
advent of many new collectors which these exhibitions must bring 
about will cause fresh exertions to be made, a higher price to be 
offered to indigent owners, and the supply may again meet the 
demand. Should the Japanese Government see the wisdom of 
purchasing all fine and rare specimens for their own museums, or of 
prohibiting as far as possible their exportation, or should they re- 
purchase in the foreign market, a demand for good modern work 
would probably soon arise, for the decorative arts of Japan have a . 
charm, a quaintness, and an individuality which distinguish them 
from those of any other country ; and so long as these are preserved 
so long will they be sought after by the civilised nations of the 


world. 
Marcus B. HuvlisH. 
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LONG LIFE AND HOW TO ATTAIN IT. 


HUFELAND, the learned and eminent physician of Berlin, writing at 
the end of the last century, wisely pointed out that although Human 
Life was made up of a series of chemical and physical changes, and 
therefore subordinate to regular laws and of a precise and limited 
duration, yet, like other similar operations, its course could, by 
various internal and external influences, be aided or obstructed, 
hastened or retarded. He also pointed out that it was possible by 
careful and precise study of its nature and its needs, duly enlightened 
by the teachings of experience, to arrive at a knowledge of the con- 
ditions which hasten and shorten it as well as of those which retard 
and prolong it. 

It is with the view of ascertaining and stating what these con- 
ditions are that this essay has been undertaken. It would not, 
however, have been written at this particular period had it not been 
for the publication of some extremely interesting reports by Professor 
Humphry, of Cambridge, on ‘ Old Age and the Changes incidental to 
it,’ and on ‘ Centenarians,’ in the last number of the Collective In- 
vestigation Record of the British Medical Association.! 

This investigation of Professor Humphry marks a distinctly new 
epoch and presents a fresh starting-point in the history of the study 
of longevity. It is based on the collected reports from actual con- 
temporary observers of sixty-six cases of centenarians and more than 
five hundred instances of aged persons who have survived fourscore 
years. 

Before I proceed to examine this report and to attempt to extract 
from it the many valuable lessons it teaches, it may be interesting 
to the general reader to be put in possession of a portion, at least, of 
the previous history of the investigations into and considerations on 
longevity which have been published from time to time. 

Three thousand years before the Christian era the average 
duration of human life seems to have been much what it is in the 
present day: threescore years and ten, sometimes a few years more, 
with exceptional instances of great length of days. The age of 
Moses at his death is reported to have been 120 years, that of Elias 
90, and that of Simeon the prophet 90. 


1 The Reports of the Collective Investigation Committee of the British Medicat 
Association, vol. iii., 1887. London: British Medical Association, 429 Strand, W.C. 
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Few of the Egyptian kings, although the Egyptians were credited 
with great longevity, are said to have reigned more than fifty years. 
We find it the same among the Greeks: Thales and Pittacus are 
each credited with a century of life; Solon, Anacreon, Pindar, each 
with 80 years. Sophocles is said by some to have composed his 
tragedy of @dipus at the age of 100;? by others, as is more probable, 
at 73, seeing that he is said to have died at 91! Epaminondas of 
Crete is said to have lived to the miraculous age of 157—the Old 
Parr of his time and country! 

More credible instances of longevity amongst the Greeks are 
the following: Gorgias of Leontium, 108 ; Democritus, 109 ; Zenon, 
nearly 100 ; Isocrates, 98 (said to have written an important work ~ 
at 94) ;* Protagoras, 90; Diogenes, 90; Xenophon, 90; Plato, 81. 

Amongst the Romans Valerius Corvinus and Orbilius are said to 
have been centenarians; Fabius Cunctator reached 90 years, and 
Cato more than 90; while then, as now, some of the most remark- 
able instances of longevity were found amongst the female sex, and 
Terentia, the wife of Cicero, is reputed to have lived to be 103; and 
Livia, the wife of Augustus, to the more ordinary age of 90. 

There is very little that we need take exception to in these 
ancient records ; we may doubt the 157 years of Epaminondas just 
as we doubt the 152 years of Old Parr, but there is no more reason, 
so far as the evidence is concerned, why we should doubt the 100 
years of Valerius Corvinus than the 90 years of Fabius Cunctator, or 
the 103 years of Terentia than the 90 years of Livia; we have pre- 
cisely the same kind of facts, as we shall see, in the present day, rest- 
ing on most satisfactory evidence. 

In the thirteenth century, when Roger Bacon represented the 
science of his day, and for many succeeding centuries, the prevailing 
belief in magic and astrology, which Roger Bacon shared, led to the 
spread of the most absurd belief as to the possibility of prolonging 
indefinitely the period of human life, and to the ardent search for 
the so-called ‘ Elixir of Life’ and the secret of perpetual youth, and 
even Lord Bacon seems to have been impressed with the belief that 
some such secret means of prolonging life had once been known but 
had been unfortunately lost. Roger Bacon speaks of a man who in 
1245 professed to be the possessor of a sovereign preservative of life 
and health, by means of which one might live through several 
centuries. This man maintained that he had been alive in 362, and 
that he had been present at the baptism of Clovis, and that every 


2 Stated by the French annotator of the last edition of Hufeland’s L’Art de pro- 
longer la Vie. 

’ «Theophrastus began his admirable work on the Characters of Men at the extreme 
age of 90. Socrates learnt to play on musical instruments in his old age ; Cato at 80 
thought proper to learn Greek, and Plutarch, almost as late in life, Latin. Lodovico 
Monaldesco, at the extraordinary age of 115, wrote the Memoirs of his time.’—Dis- 
raeli’s Curiosities of Literature, art. ‘ The Progress of Old Age in New Studies.’ 
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hundred years he obtained a renewal of his certificate from the Pope, 
verifying his age and identity! Another impostor of the same 
period, named Artiphius, who had written a treatise on the philoso- 
pher’s stone, pretended he had lived 1,029 years. It was, indeed, a 
common belief during the middle ages, and for some time after, that 
human life might be prolonged for several centuries if one only 
knew the secret how it was to be done; and numerous instances are 
recorded in the histories of those times of mysterious persons who 
lived for at least between three and four hundred years. But even 
in the time of Louis the Fifteenth the Count de Saint Germain, an 
impudent impostor, who declared he had existed for many centuries, 
‘that he had known Francis the First, Charles the Fifth, and even 
Jesus Christ, was admitted into the intimacy of that monarch, and 
of the notabilities of various nationalities who were present at his 
court. They received his monstrous pretensions with inconceivable 
credulity, and believed he could impart to them the secret which 
had prolonged his own life (as he said) to such a miraculous length. 

Similar pretensions were advanced by the renowned Mesmer, the 
inventor of mesmerism, in the iatter part of the last century. By 
means of animal magnetism he maintained that he was enabled to 
cure all manner of disease and prolong human life far beyond the 
limits within which it had hitherto been confined. He proclaimed 
it to be his mission to bring about the renovation of the human 


race, which was clearly falling into decrepitude. The following is a 
literal translation of the manifesto he caused to be circulated :— 


This is a discovery which will bring to the human race inappreciable ad vantages 
and to its author eternal glory! This is a universal revolution! Another species 
ef men will, henceforth, inhabit the earth. These men will no more be embarrassed 
in their career by any feebleness, and will know nothing of suffering, except what 
they may be told by us... . The children born will be more robust and will 
possess the activity, the energy, and the sweetness of the men of the primitive 
world. Animals and plants equally susceptible to magnetic force will also ‘be pro- 
tected from disease; our flocks will increase with greater rapidity, the shrubs in 
our gardens will become more vigorous and the trees will bear finer fruit; the 
human mind, possessing this new power, will doubtless impose on nature still 
more surprising effects. Who can tell where its influence will stop ? 


Mesmer is described as a man of fine presence expressing himself 
fluently with a slight German accent, which rather increased the 
attractiveness and novelty of his doctrines. He occupied a splendid 
mansion in Paris, the walls of which were hung with magnificent pic- 
tures and its floors covered with sumptuous carpets ; the furniture and 
mirrors were of extreme richness. Fashionable women of all classes of 
society were to be met there ; liveried lackeys and coachmen and gilded 
carriages stood in crowds before his door. It was to women he owed 
his success ; ‘the delicacy of their organs, their more exquisite im- 
pressionability, their avidity for all phenomena trenching on the 
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marvellous, and the skill and ease with which Mesmer arranged 
everything so as to act on their imagination and sensibility, explain 
this and account for this prodigious furore. One of the principal 
causes of the success of this arch-charlatan besides his grand 
manners and his tone of assurance was the concerts he gave, 
in which the harmonica and the pianoforte, instruments at that time 
quite new to the mass of the public, charmed beyond all expression 
the elegant crowd that peopled his salons.’4 Alas! an investigation 
by a commission, of which the celebrated Franklin was a member, 
scattered to the winds all these exalted pretensions and showed that 
the marvellous phenomena claimed to be produced by mesmerism were 
only to be observed in persons whose nerves were already diseased, and 
that, so far from prolonging life, it rather tended to shorten it, and in 
many instances instead of curing disease tended to aggravate it. 

Certain historical instances of extreme longevity occurring in our 
own country have been widely believed in and their authenticity 
admitted, or, at any rate, not seriously questioned, by many careful 
investigators. One of the most remarkable of these is the case of the 
celebrated Countess of Desmond, which is thus referred to by Professor 
Owen : 5— , 

Horace Walpole had ‘ often heard that the aged Lady Desmond lived to 160 or 
165 years . . . that she had danced with Richard the Third, and always affirmed 
he was the handsomest man in the room, except his brother Edward, and was very 
well made.’ ... A portrait at Mucross Abbey, professing to have been taken 
during her ladyship’s final visit to London, bears the following inscription : 
‘Catherine, Countess of Desmonde, as she appeared at ye Court of our Sovereign 
Lord King James, in this preasant year A.D. 1614, and in ye 140th year of her 
age. Thither she came from Bristol to seek relief, ye House of Desmonde having 
been ruined by attainder. She was married in the reigne of King Edward the 
Fourth, and in the course of her long pilgrimage renewed her teeth twice.’ This 
is generally understood, as it was meant, to apply to two sets after the shedding of 
the first in childhood. I shall have a few words on this phenomenon. 


It is certainly remarkable how many instances of extreme 
longevity reach us from Ireland, that country of imagination and ex- 
aggeration. Fynes Moryson, who was Secretary to the Viceroy in 
Ireland from 1599 to 1603, in his Jtinerary, published in 1617, says, 
‘The Irish report, and will sweare it (!), that towards the West they 
have an island, wherein the inhabitants live so long as, when they 
are weary with life, their children, in charity, bring them to die upon 
the shore of Ireland, as if their island would not permit them to die!’ 

The story of the famous Old Parr is told in every record of long- 
evity. 

Professor Owen is perhaps unduly sceptical with regard to the 
longevity of Old Parr, and referring to the fact that the celebrated 
Harvey made an examination of his body after death (some particulars 


‘ L’Art de prolonger la Vie, par C. W. Hufeland, p. 31. 
5 Fraser's Magazine, February 1872. 
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of which I shall presently quote), says, ‘The autopsy itself, agreeing 
with the story of Parr’s concupiscence, indicates an usually sound 
and vigorous condition for a hale, say, nonagenarian. There is 
no authentic evidence or scientifically acceptable ground of Parr’s 
precise age.’ Now, in estimating the age of Old Parr at ninety, Pro- 
fessor Owen appears to me to have disregarded the fact—with which, 
however, he may have been, at that time, imperfectly acquainted— 
that centenarians are not now so very uncommon, and we have 
no reason for supposing that they are of more frequent occurrence 
now than they were in the time of Old Parr, while the contem- 
porary existence of several persons of ninety years of age and over 
falls within the personal experience of most persons. It is, therefore, 
incredible that such a fuss should have been made with Old Parr 
that he should have been brought to London and presented to the 
king, that his body should have been dissected by the first physician 
of his time, and that he should have been buried in Westminster 
Abbey, simply because he was of the very commonplace age of ninety 
years, or a little over! 

Dr. William Harvey, the discoverer of the circulation of the 
blood, made a post-mortem examination of Old Parr by the command 
of Charles the First. The following is extracted from Harvey’s 
report. He expresses no doubt about his age, which is stated to have 
been 152 years and 9 months. 

Body muscular, chest and fore-arms hairy, the hair still black. [Then some 
striking evidence of long-sustained vitality.] Chest broad and ample ; lungs, nowise 
fungous, adhered, especially on right side, to ribs; heart large, thick, and fibrous, 
with considerable quantity of fat ; cartilages of ribs soft and flexible ; stomach and 


intestines and all the viscera sound ; kidneys healthy; . . . brain healthy, firm and 
hard to the touch. 


As to his habits, it is added that he 


had observed no rules or regular time for eating, was ready to discuss any kind of 
eatable that was at hand; his ordinary diet consisting of sub-rancid cheese and 
milk in every form, coarse and hard bread, and small drink, generally sour whey. 
On this sorry fare, but living in his home free from care, did this poor man attain 
to such length of days. . . . He was accustomed to walk about, slightly supported 
between two persons; had been blind for twenty years, heard extremely well, un- 
derstood all that was said to him, answered immediately to questions, and had 
perfect apprehension of any matter in hand; his memory was, however, greatly 
impaired. . . . He was accustomed, even in his 130th year, to engage lustily in 
every kind of agricultural labour, whereby he earned his bread; and he had, even 
then, the strength required to thresh the corn. 


The oft-quoted instance of Henry Jenkins, said to have been 162 
years old at his death, whose history is given in the Philosophical 
Transactions of the Royal Society in 1696, wherein he is stated to 
have appeared as a witness in a case heard at Kettering, in Yorkshire, 
when 157 years of age, is not supported by any trustworthy evidence. 
‘ He was,’ says Professor Owen, ‘a hale, sturdy old beggar, of whose 
age no one knew more than he chose to tell. As tothe “ divers very 
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ancient witnesses who swore him to be a very old man when they 
first knew him,” we may be willing to suppose Jenkins to have been 
ninety, or even one hundred, when they were seventy, but that the 
date of their first acquaintance with him is wanting.* Here again 
it is safe to conclude that the said Henry Jenkins had probably ex- 
ceeded a century, but by how many years there is no reliable evidence 
to show. With regard to the numerous statements of very aged 
persons like Lady Desmond cutting teeth at advanced age, Professor 
Owen offers the following explanation :— 


I was spending (the Professor says) part of a vacation at a friend’s house in 
Ireland, and one Sunday the conversation after dinner turned on longevity. To 
some physiological and statistical remarks of mine the worthy incumbent, who was 
at table, opposed the instances of Old Parr, Jenkins, and the Countess of Desmond ; 
and to my demurrer to her ladyship’s third set of teeth he triumphantly adduced, 
against what he blandly deprecated as the scientific scepticism of the age, the case 
of one of his own parishioners, who was now getting a third set of teeth, which she 
had begun to cut when she was one hundred years old. I rejoiced to hear this. It 
was exactly the opportunity, long desired, of finding what residuum of reality 
rested at the bottom of the myth, ... My host drove me the next day to the 
parsonage, and we then proceeded with the vicar to the centenarian member of his 
flock. I never saw a more perfect picture of extreme old age. 

The smoke-dried, blear-eyed, many-wrinkled hag was crouching over the remains 
of the turf fire, her bare toes buried in the marginal ashes. She was as deaf as a 
post. The vicar, however, tried to make her understand; and the old woman, 
turning her head to the light of the open door, pulled down a skinny lip and 
showed a lower jaw, toothless save for one black stump, of which the crown had 
long before been broken away, probably after decay. 

My explanation was accepted by mine host, and at length, and somewhat un- 
willingly, by the vicar. But it was vehemently repudiated by the owner of the 
tooth. I was startled by the quickness of her inference, from expression of my face 
or the manner of uttering words she could not hear, that I was rationalising away 
her cherished marvel. Glaring angrily at me, ‘She knew, shure, she had had no 
tooth there for fifty years, and two years ago the new tooth had come up.’ And 
this was very true. At fifty the gum had closed over the fang of the decayed and 
broken-off crown. The absorption which reduces the vertical extent of the jaw by 
removing the alveolar parts, touched not the retained fang, and spared in part its 
particular socket when the tooth-stump protruded through the subsiding gum. 
Several such stumps of teeth, decayed and not extracted, but retained, gum-covered, 
until extreme old age, might be pushed into light by the shrinking of the jaw, and 
pass as phenomena of the cutting of teeth of a new series ?* 


The physiologists and physicians of the last century were less 
sceptical than those of the present time as to the existence of cer- 
tain rare instances of extreme longevity, and the celebrated physiologist 
Haller considered he had collected evidence of the existence of 1,000 
cases of persons living to between 100 and 110 years; sixty cases be- 
tween 110 and 120 years; twenty-nine between 120 and 130 years ; 
fifteen between 130 and 140 years ; six between 140 and 150 ; and one 
at 169 years. But he expressed a belief that instances of over a century 
and a half began to border on the mythical! It would therefore seem 
that Haller did not think it incredible that human life might occasion- 

° Fraser's Magazine, February 1872. 7 Ibid. 
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ally be prolonged to a century andahalf. Hufeland was prepared to 
admit the possibility of human life reaching even 200 years, and as 
the line must be drawn somewhere he drew it there! A recent 
French writer also seems disposed to accept the same extreme 
limit.* 

So that these writers find nothing incredible in such instances as 
the following : Joseph Surrington, born ina small village near Bergen, 
in Norway, died in September 1797, at the age of 160, leaving an 
eldest son 103 years of age, the youngest being only 9! Christ Jacques 
Draakenberg, known as ‘ the old man of the north,’ born in a village 
in Jutland in 1626, served as a sailor in the royal fleet till 91 years 
of age, then was fifteen years prisoner with the Ottomans, and finally, 
after a life of great hardship and privation, died at the great age of 
146 years. Hufeland relates the case of Peter Albrecht, whose his- 
tory is contained in the Prussian archives, and whom he himself saw 
and conversed with, as well as with one of his daughters; this veteran 
when 70 years of age accompanied his master through the first 
Silesian campaign, and was 123 when he died. After referring to 
another case with which he was acquainted, that of George Wunder, 
who died at Griez, in Austria, at the age of 136, he adds: ‘I have 
scarcely taken any account of centenarians, for they are not rare.’® 

Dr. Foissac quotes numerous instances from Pritchard and other 
authorities of extreme longevity amongst negroes and American 
Indians. Several negroes in Jamaica are reported to have lived for 
115 to 180 years; a male and female Indian of North Carolina are 
instanced as having attained respectively 125 and 140 years. 
Instances of great longevity are also quoted as occurring in South 
America, in Peru, Chili, and Brazil. Humboldt is reported to have 
seen a peasant at Arequipa, aged 143 years, who was able, up to 130 
years of age, to walk daily several leagues without feeling fatigued.'° 

It is interesting, in connection with these statements, to find in 
Professor Humphry’s report the testimony of Dr. Daunt, of San 
Paulo, Brazil, as to his own belief in the existence, at the present 
time, of almost equally startling instances of longevity in these 
salubrious regions. 

I have known (he says) not a few individuals who attained the age of 114 
years, one that of 115, many that of 100, and now in this district of Campinos 
exists a still strong and active man, Joseph Joachim de Prado, of good family, who 
counts 107 years, and whose mother and maternal grandmother reached the years 
of 112 and 122, the mother dying from an accident. 

Macrobians (of all races) of 100 to 130 are not at all infrequent, well authenti- 


cated cases. Even cases of death at 140 are known to have occurred, especially in 
the mountainous province of Minos Jeraes. The district of Santo Amaro, near the 





* La Longévité Humaine, par le P. Foissac. Paris, 1873. 

* Hufeland, L’Art de prolunger la Vie, nouvelle édition francaise, p. 136. Paris, 
1871. 

” Foissac, La Longévité Humaine, p. 888. Paris, 1873. 
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capital of this province, is remarkable for the longevity of its inhabitants, The 
climate of Santo Amaro is cold, and the horses and cattle—natives of the district— 
are small, like those of Scotland. From what my residence of forty-three years in 
the interior of this country has permitted me to observe, I think it perfectly un- 
reasonable to doubt the possibility of the attainment of the age of 150 years. The 
facts of longevity are more frequent among individuals of a mixed race of whites 
and Indians, next among Africans, and lastly among whites. It isa curious fact 
that of a number of immigrants from the Azores, who came here about seventy 
years ago, very few died with less than 100 years, and others reached 105, 109, and 
114, The truth of such ages I could safely swear to. 

Another interesting communication, published in the same report 
from Dr. Staer, of Stewart Town, Jamaica, gives corroborative testi- 
mony as to the remarkable longevity of some members of the negro 
race :-— 

A native man, named Tawney, supposed to be 115, was given as a wedding 
present to Mr. Steer’s great-grandparents at their wedding in 1783; and it is not 
the custom to make a present of a slave till he is developed into useful property, 
varying from twelve to sixteen. He is quite black, hair grey and woolly; supports 
himself by cleaning a chapel, and walks a mile each way every morning to fetch 
milk for the minister. Came to Mr. Steer’s wedding a few months ago to give 
good wishes, as he has been to all the weddings tn the family for four generations ; is 
five feet high, weight about ninety pounds; spare, erect, of average strength ; 
active and energetic; muscles well developed; clear voice; good sight, hearing, 
appetite, digestion, and sleep ; moderate eater ; two meals, little animal food ; never 
tasted alcohol ; joints natural ; average intellect and good memory; fifty years of 
married life ; two children, and one of these is quite an old man; was a first child; 
always had good health; employed in slave work, and got up at daylight; no 
illness, ailments, or accidents since boyhood. Two of his sisters are alive, one aged 
eighty, the other a little younger than himself. His father was a native of Jamaica, 
his mother an African. 


But let us leave for the present what many would be disposed to 
call the romance of longevity, and pass on to consider such perfectly 
unassailable details and instances as those contained in Professor 
Humphry’s report and in other recent publications. 

As to the authenticity of the cases collected in Professor 
Humphry’s report, in eleven the age was confirmed by baptismal 
certificates or other records. In nearly all the other cases the infor- 
mation was afforded by medical men who were, in many instances, 
well acquainted with the persons whose histories they gave. But so 
many well-established instances of centenarians have of late years 
been published that there is really no room for scepticism on the 
subject, and it is now only a question of the numbers who survive to 
that age and how far beyond that age it is possible to go. 

A consideration of great interest in this inquiry is, What have 
been the physical characteristics of those persons who have attained 
to a great age ? 

Professor Humphry'’s tables present some valuable facts in 
answer to this, 

Small or medium stature and a ‘ spare’ habit of body as character- 
istics of centenarians come out strongly in these tables. Twenty-seven 
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out of fifty-five, or about one-half, are described as ‘spare,’ and only nine 
as fat, and.of these eight were women. The rest are stated either ‘to 
be average ’ or the question is not answered. This tallies fairly well 
with another fact—namely, that thirty were ‘ moderate,’ eleven ‘ small,’ 
and twelve ‘large’ eaters; but only three of the fat ones were also 
amongst the twelve large eaters. 

As a sign of vigour and strength the figure is reported as ‘ erect’ 
in twenty-nine and ‘ bent’ in twenty-seven. Strength, clearness, and 
loudness of voice have often been noticed as characteristic of that 
vigour of constitution and soundness of the chest organs which ac- 
company a green old age, and out of fifty-one returns under this 
head no less than forty-four are reported to have retained one or 
more of these qualities of the voice, and only seven as having the 
voice ‘ feeble.’ 

Twenty-nine out of fifty-seven retained good hearing, and forty- 
two out of fifty-nine had good sight. 

With regard to teeth, as might have been expected, a great 
number had none, viz. twenty-four out of forty-three ; many others 
had two or three left. But what is interesting in this connection is 
the existence of a few remarkable exceptions ; in one instance it is 
reported that they ‘ all came out whole,’ which means that the gums 
receded and the bony sockets of the teeth disappeared without any 
decay in the teeth themselves! Three females had a complete set 


of thirty-two teeth; one of these, a Frenchwoman living at Nantes, 
was 108 years of age, and had a daughter living 86 years of age, and 
as evidence of great vigour and healthiness of ‘constitution it is 
mentioned that she had good bony union of a fracture at 104." 
The second who possessed a complete set of teeth was a farmer’s wife 
near Cork, and the third a ‘farm labourer’'? at Shields, aged 100 


years. 

Another old woman (101), whose occupation was that of a village 
grocer, possessed seventeen teeth, but they were very unequally 
distributed, for while she retained all the teeth of the lower jaw 
(sixteen), she had only one left in the upper jaw, and this is in accord 
with the generally observed tendency for the teeth of the upper jaw 
to decay and disappear first. 

A farmer at Limerick, aged 105, retained sixteen teeth ; he is also 
stated to have broken the neck of his thigh-bone at 101 ; since then 
he has gone oncrutches. Another Irish farmer at Michells, 101 years 
of age, retained twenty-four teeth. 

Nothing is more noteworthy in these returns, or more instructive, 
than the remarkable testimony which they afford of the almost uni- 
versal possession of good digestion by those who live to a good old 
age. 

" La Longévité Humaine, p. 372. 
12 Should probably have been returned ‘ male’ instead of ‘ female.’ 
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Out of fifty-six returns no less than forty-nine are reported to 
have had ‘good’ digestions, the remaining seven are reported as 
‘moderate,’ and not one is returned as ‘ bad’; while with regard to 
appetite almost the same may be said, for out of fi fty-eight returns 
forty-six are returned as having had ‘good’ appetites, ten as 
‘moderate,’ and only two as ‘ bad’! 

Similar testimony is borne by all writers on longevity. Of 
M. Noél des Quersonniers, whose name I have already mentioned as 
having lived to be 116 years of age, it was said that he ‘had an ex- 
cellent stomach and was never troubled by his digestion’ (ne s’est 
jamais apergu de sa digestion). 

A well-known dignitary of the Church who lived to ninety-eight 
years of age remarked to the present writer, at the same time 
placing his hand on the organ in question, that ‘he never knew 
what it was to have a stomach’! 

Another remarkable fact is the freedom which so many of these 
centenarians enjoyed, throughout the whole of their long lives, from 
any disease calculated to weaken or disturb the functions or lessen 
the resisting power of their organs. 

No less than thirty-four are stated to have had no disease or ill- 
ness in their lives. Of a female who lived to be 104 it is said she 
‘died without being confined to bed a single day;’ of another, ‘ never 
had a day’s illness ;’ of another, ‘had no illness till day before her 
death; ’ of another, ‘ no illnesses, ailments, or accidents; ’ and so on. 

This testimony as to the freedom from disease experienced by 
persons who reach very advanced age is commonly encountered in 
the published histories of centenarians. One of the most interesting 
on this and other accounts, as well as a comparatively recent and 
perfectly authentic case, is that of Pleasance, Lady Smith, widow of 
Sir James Edward Smith, M.D., founder and first president of the 
Linnean Society. She died on the 2nd of February, 1877, in her 
104th year. Inthe parish register of Lowestoft occurs the following 
entry: ‘ Christenings.—a.D. 1773, May 12, Pleasance, daughter of 
Robert and Pleasance Reeve.’ Her father was Robert Reeve, Esq., 
of Lowestoft, and her mother, Pleasance, daughter of Thomas Clarke, 
Esq., of Saxmundham. She married just eighty years before her 
death and was a widow in 1828. To the very end her intellect was 
unimpaired. She had hardly ever known what illness was. She 
preserved all her teeth, and her eyesight was good. Seventy-two 
years ago Mr. Reeve said of her, ‘He who could see and hear Mrs. 
Smith without being enchanted had a heart not worth a farthing.’ 
At that period her beauty was remarkable, and Opie has perpetuated 
it in a picture of her as a gipsy. On her centenary the Queen sent 
her a copy of Our Life in the Highlands, with these words written 
by her Majesty’s own hand: ‘ From Victoria R. to her friend Lady 
Smith on her birthday.’ 


18 See Annual Register, 1877. 
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Quite as remarkable, however, as the freedom from all disease 
encountered amongst these very aged persons is the striking power of 


recovery and repair from disease and accident presented by many of 


them, instances of which are given in this report. 

Another interesting and instructive point in the physical cha- 
racter of the great majority of these centenarians to which Professor 
Humphry calls attention is the 
total absence of any evidence of rheumatic or gouty affection, past or present, in 
the joints of the hands and fingers—a condition which is not unfrequently regarded 
as one of the heralds of old age, and which doubtless, like many other local mala- 
dies, of which it may be taken as an example, is often prophylactic against othe 
more serious maladies. It seems that the frame which is destined to great age 
needs no such prophylactic, and engenders none of the peccant humours for which 
the finger-joints may find a vent. To have a vent for such humours is good, but it 
is less good than to be without them. 

I now pass to another extremely important part of this inquiry, 
and that is, What were the habits of these aged people, and what can 
we learn from them as to the best means of promoting the healthy 
activity and endurance of the human frame ? 

And first let us consider their habits in the matter of eating and 
drinking. In both great moderation isthe rule. It has already been 
pointed out that the great majority of them were small or moderate 
eaters. Of animal food the majority take but little. Of thirty-seven 
three took none, four took very little, twenty took little, ten took a 
moderate amount, and one only took much. The exact quantity i: 
mentioned in nine instances: one took 12 oz., one 6 oz., one 5 oz., six 
4 oz., daily. 

In the use of alcoholic drinks we also find evidence of greai 
moderation. Fifteen were either all their lives or in their old age o: 
youth total abstainers ; twenty-two took but little, two very little, 
ten a moderate amount of alcohol; and what is really remarkable is 
that some who had taken a little alcohol formerly were taking non« 
in their old age. 

There were two or three exceptions to this almost universal tem- 
perance. One, aged 103, who had been a soldier, was a ‘ free’ beer- 
drinker, though ‘never drunk;’ another, aged 100, a collier, ‘ took 
beer rather freely ;’ another, aged 103, a gamekeeper, is reported as 
‘fond of drink, jolly person, sang a sung at Christmas feast before his 
death ;’ another, aged 105, a Limerick farmer, ‘ often drank to excess 
on festive occasions ;’ another, aged 103, a Kerry farmer, ‘ drank like 
a fish during his whole lifetime, and would to-day if he could get it ; ’ 
the reporter adds, ‘ It appears, however, that he could not usually get 
much ;’ and one other is said to have taken a ‘ good deal of beer.’ 

With regard to sleep, we have information as to the habits of 
fifty-four of these centenarians. Their actual habits in this respect 
at this advanced period of life differs, of course, greatly from those 
during their early and active years, and it is to these early habits that 
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we look with greatest interest. We are not surprised to find that 
they had nearly all been good sleepers ; there is not a single instance 
of a ‘ bad’ sleeper, but seven are described as ‘ moderate’ or ‘ average’ 
sleepers. We also find that they were nearly all of them early risers. 
This habit was in many instances accounted for by their occupations, 
such as farm-labourer, &c. Most of these, also went to bed early, and 
the number of hours they spent in bed averages a little over eight. 
This is an exceedingly good average. The greatest number of hours 
spent in bed was by a French lady (propriétaire), who spent twelve 
hours in bed and rose at seven. She lived to be 108. The smallest 
number of hours, six, is recorded of two persons—onea Welsh collier, | 
who rose at five daily and lived to be just over 100; the other a Jersey 
woman, a baker, who also rose at five and lived to be 101. 

It is worth remarking here with regard to the number of hours 
passed in bed, that those who rose early for the most part went to 
bed early, and that early rising, to be healthful and to promote 
longevity, must usually have this accompanying condition. The 
working man who goes to bed at nine or ten and gets up at five or 
six is regarded as a model of meritoriously early rising ; but the 
Member of Parliament, or the actor, or the journalist who goes to 
bed at two or three and gets up at ten or eleven is looked upon often 
as a bit of a sluggard, and yet he only gets exactly the same number 
of hours—eight—in bed. 

Unfortunately for the members of these latter classes, they are 
frequently compelled to take less than this average, and that at a 
time of life when they really require more. An average of eight 
hours out of the twenty-four should be spent in bed—that is the 
lesson of these returns. 

The faculty of sleeping well and tranquilly is strikingly exemplified 
by these centenarians. 

Another important habit to be investigated was that of taking 
‘out-of-door exercise.’ The ability and the habit of taking plenty 
of out-of-door exercise have always been regarded as contributing 
largely to health and longevity; these returns fully support that 
belief. Thirty-one are reported to have taken much outdoor 
exercise, eight a moderate amount, and six onlyalittle. ‘Active and 
energetic’ is the common character of the great majority. Of one old 
woman it is reported that ‘she danced and sung on her 101st. birth- 
day ;’ of another, ‘she was in church and received the Holy Com- 
munion on her hundredth birthday ;’ of an old man, that he ‘ walked 
many miles, and used to hunt on foot ;’ of another old woman, that ‘ on 
her hundredth birthday she walked into the hayfield, and amused 
herself making hay.’ A farm labourer aged 101 had ‘ walked at least 
four miles’ the day before ‘the return was filled up.’ A soldier’s 
wife 101 years of age had been in India, Egypt, Spain, Portugal, 
Ireland, and Scotland, with the army, and suffered no ill effects ; a 
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headache for a few months on returning from India was the only ill- 
ness she could remember. Of another soldier’s wife it is said that ‘ she 
had led a rough life in various countries.’ Of a farm labourer aged 101 
it is said, ‘ Out every day ; walked four miles yesterday.’ 

Physical activity and an out-of-door life were the characteristics 
of the great majority. On the other hand, four females, of the 
respective ages of 100, 101, 102, and 1024, were reported as not 
having been ‘ much out.’ 

Let us, in the next place, see what information those returns 
yield as to the mental and moral characteristics of these centenarians. 
But in order to apprehend fairly their intellectual condition, it is 
necessary to know, in the first place, to what classes of society they 
belonged, and what were their occupations. Now, it must be re- 
membered that only fowr were reported to be in ‘ affluent’ circum- 
stances, and it may, therefore, be inferred that they were the only 
ones who had had the advantage of a liberal education. Thirty-four 
are said to have been in comfortable circumstances (farmers, farmers’ 
wives, shopkeepers, servants, governesses, clergyman’s wife) and 
twenty were poor (gamekeepers, labourers, labourers’ wives, house- 
wives, laundress, soldiers, soldiers’ wives, farm servants). 

It was hardly to be expected that many persons in such positions 
could possibly be returned as persons of ‘high intellect,’ a quality 
which is given to few, even of the liberally educated, and a better 
division might possibly have been chosen than that of ‘ average, high 
and low.’ 

Some of the reporters avoid this difficulty by returning the word 
‘intelligent’ as characterising the mental condition of the person 
they are referring to. But those who adopt this division return 
thirty-seven of ‘average’ intellect, twelve of ‘high’ intellect, and 
four of ‘ low’ intelligence. 

As to the state of the ‘ memory,’ the number of instances in which 
the memory is reported as ‘ good’ will come as a surprise to most. 
With regard to memory for recent events, thirty were ‘ good,’ nine 
‘fair’ or ‘moderate,’ and only six ‘bad;’ with regard to past 
events, thirty-nine were ‘ good,’ four ‘ moderate,’ and four ‘ bad.’ Now 
this is a very satisfactory thing for those who are destined to be 
eentenarians to look forward to; the ‘pleasures of memory’ may be 
theirs to the very end of their days. 

In disposition it is gratifying to see that the placid and good- 
tempered largely predominate. Twenty are reported as‘ placid,’ only 
eight as ‘irritable,’ and eleven as ‘ energetic ;’ nine as ‘ placid and 
energetic,’ and five as ‘irritable and energetic.’ 

A few other interesting points remain to be noted in these returns. 
Professor Humphry calls attention to the circumstance that twelve 
of them were first children, as opposed to the prevalent belief that 
first children are at a physical disadvantage; and he alludes to the 
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experience in racing stables, which appears to be unfavourable to 
firstlings. 

As to the influence of married life on longevity, it would appear 
to be, on the whole, favourable, especially to the male sex. Out of 
the sixty-six returns there is only one bachelor to twenty-two males 
who had been married ; he was a Limerick farmer who lived to be 
105, though ‘ he drank to excess on festive occasions.’ The sex had 
probably played him false and he sought consolation in the ‘ flowing 
bowl.’ Of forty-three females, however, there are as many as twelve 
spinsters, which shows that unmarried life, especially in females 
whose circumstances are affluent or comfortable, if not conducive, at — 
any rate is not adverse, to longevity. 

The excess of female over male centenarians is strikingly appa- 
rent in these returns ; there are forty-three females to twenty-three 
males; and, while there are only two males returned as exceeding 
103—viz. one 104 and another 108—there are no less than nine 
females, two at 108, one at 106, three at 105, and three at 104; of 
these, three were spinsters—one 108, one 105, and one 104. 

It is not difficult to find good reasons for this. Women enjoy a 
far greater protection from exposure to adverse atmospheric influ- 
ences and other accidental causes of death than‘men do. 

Women are neither soldiers, nor sailors, nor engineers, nor miners, 
nor coachmen, &c.; their occupations rarely expose them to acci- 
dental causes of death. Their more secluded domestic life shields 
them from many influences unfavourable to health. They are for 
the most part greatly less exposed to the anxieties and worries of 
business and public life, while no doubt their greater moderation 
and sobriety in eating and drinking contribute greatly to the result 
observed. 

The Registrar-General’s report of centenarians dying in 1873 shows 
even more strikingly than that of Professor Humphry the superior 
longevity in females over males. Out of eighty-nine persons dying 
over one hundred years of age, only ten were of the male sex. Inthe 
‘Scottish Widows’ Fund ’ three annuitants, during the last ten years, 
died over ninety years of age ; they were all females! Andalthough 
women rarely insure their lives, yet out of twenty-four lives insured 
in the same society that died over ninety during the same period, 
four were women at the ages of ninety-one, ninety-two, ninety-three, 
and ninety-seven respectively; and in ‘The Life Association of 
Scotland’ the greatest age recorded during the same period was that 
of a female at ninety-three years and eight months. 

Professor Humphry maintains that, apart from the considerations 
already mentioned, women possess ‘a stronger or more enduring 
inherent vitality ;’ and he cites in support of this view the fact’that 
‘even in the first year of life, when the conditions and exposure of 
male and female infants are the same, the mortality of girls is less 
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than that of boys. A somewhat larger number of boys are born, but 
they are more difficult to rear, so that the females soon gain the 
numerical lead, and maintain it with almost steadily increasing ratio 
to the end.’ He adds further : ‘ This superiority may be to some extent 
associated with the less wear and tear in the smaller machinery of 
the woman’s frame as compared with that of man; some might 
expect that the small persons of both sexes would live longer than 
those of greater stature ’—a suggestion which is supported by the 
detailed particulars of stature furnished by the reports on centenarians, 
and also by many reports from other sources, of the stature of persons 
who have lived to great ages. 

The foregoing are the chief facts of general interest to be 
elicited by a careful study of these interesting returns. Let us now 
proceed to examine some of the more important of these with the 
view of turning them to practical account, so that we may endeavour 
to ascertain, with as much clearness and precision as known facts will 
admit of, what are the conditions which promote, and what are those 
which tend to prevent, long life. 

A writer on Longevity in the Quarterly Review ™ says it is ‘as 
common in persons who defy regimen and sobriety as in those who 
most strictly enforce them.’ This statement is not borne out, so far 
as I have been able to ascertain, by the published records of centen- 
arians, and certainly not by the reports we have just been examining. 
It is quite remarkable how numerous are the references to the great 
sobriety, temperance, and ‘abstemious habits’ of the immense 
majority of persons who have reached a great age. And in these 
returns, especially frequent is the statement that they have par- 
taken very sparingly of animal food. Astonishment has often been 
expressed at the comparatively large number of cases of centenarians 
that are drawn from the poorer classes, and their authenticity has 
been discredited on this account. 

Sir G. C. Lewis © argued 


that because since the Christian era no person of royal or noble birth mentioned 
in history has reached the age of 100 years, there is a presumption that human life, 
under existing circumstances, does not reach that term; that the higher the rank 
the greater would be the care with which life would be tended, the greater the 
chances of accuracy with regard to dates, the more favourable in all respects the 
conditions required for length of days. 


Now the first consideration that occurs to me in connection with 
this argument is that the sobriety, temperance, and avoidance. of 
excess, which are seen to be so conducive to long life, are enforced on 
the poor, in early life, by their scanty means, and may thus (in the 
well-conducted of course) early become a habit. Precisely the 

Vol. xxiv. 


% A highly interesting article examining Sir G. C. Lewis's views on Longevity is 
to be found in Safe Studies, by the Hon. L. A. Tollemache. 
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opposite is the case with the youth of the upper classes ; and perhaps 
there is no greater danger to their health and their prospects of long 
life than the command which they possess of the means of unlimited 
indulgence in luxurious living, and the temptations to the acquire- 
ment of injurious and vicious habits they are thereby exposed to. 
As for the ‘ better care with which the rich are tended,’ we have also 
seen that the majority of our centenarians needed no such care; they 
were, for the most part, free from disease and accident throughout 
the whole of their protracted existence. 

Another obvious answer to Sir G. C. Lewis’s argument is that 
historic persons lead lives the conditions of which are the opposite 
of those which are found to favour extreme longevity. 

Centenarians are for the most part found amongst those who have 
led calm, quiet, untroubled lives ‘far from the madding crowd,’ and 
who have never encountered strain of mind or body. 

Compare the lives of the twelve spinsters in the tables we have 
analysed, three of whom lived to be 108, 105, and 104 respectively, 
with the lives of the Roman Emperors (so many of whom met with 
violent deaths), of the Popes in the middle ages, of our own monarchs 
in past centuries, or with those of Parliamentary leaders in the days 
of Irish obstruction. 

The continued strain, the wear and tear, the prolonged periods of 
anxiety, the unwholesome habits almost inseparable from the lives of 
‘historic’ persons, would be quite sufficient to account for the 
absence of centenarians in this class. But there is still another 
reason: it must be remembered that the few centenarians that have 
been known to exist have been collected out of the vast millions of 
the whole population. In 1871 there were 180 centenarians out of 
23,000,000 persons living, which would give about one centenarian 
to every 127,000 people; if, then, you take a small select class, and 
especially such a small select class as that of persons who become 
‘ historic,’ the chance of finding a centenarian amongst them becomes 
exceedingly small. Instances of longevity are most likely to be en- 
countered amongst those who are alike protected from the luxuries 
and temptations which attend the command of wealth and the hard- 
ships and privation which accompany extreme poverty. Easton says: '° 
‘It is not the rich or great nor those who depend on medicine that 
become old, but such as use much exercise, are exposed to the fresh 
air, and whose food is plain and moderate+-as farmers, gardeners, 
fishermen (?), labourers, soldiers, and such men as perhaps never 
employed their thoughts on the means used to promote longevity.’ 

With regard to the influence of the use of, or of the abstention 
from, alcoholic drinks in connection with the prolongation of life, we 
must be prepared to encounter much difference of opinion. 

Every one admits that habitual excess in the consumption of 


16 Easton on ‘ Human Longevity.’ 
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alcoholic beverages destroys health and shortens life, in all but a few 
absolutely exceptional organisations which we need not take into 
account. It would seem, however, that occasional excesses are not 
inconsistent with great longevity ; and I cannot doubt, from my own 
experience, that a strictly moderate use of certain alcoholic beverages 
is of decided advantage to some constitutions, maintaining health 
often under difficulties, promoting a comfortable, as well as a long life. 

The records of centenarians prove that many do well as total ab- 
stainers, but that many also do well who take a moderate quantity of 
alcohol in some form or other ; and for the feeble type of constitu- 
tion which is never destined to such length of days a certain moderate 
amount of alcoholic stimulant is, perhaps, one of the greatest bless- 
ings they enjoy. 

Of centenarians who certainly were not abstainers the following 
instances may be mentioned: Cardinal de Salis, Archbishop of 
Seville, died in his 110th year in 1785, with every faculty except his 
hearing unimpaired. He imputed his green old age to a sober, 
studious life, regular exercise, and a good conscience, as well as a 
pint of the best sherry at each meal, except in very cold weather, 
when he allowed himself a third more. 

Macklin '’ the actor, who lived 107 years 2 months and 10 days, 
up to forty lived, his biographer states, very irregularly, drank hard, 
sat up late at night, and took violent exercise. Subsequent to that 
period he proceeded by rule. He drank tea, porter, wine, punch, 
and ate fish, flesh, fowl, &c., till he was seventy, but he never drank 
to excess. His usual quantity was seven or eight glasses of wine. 
If ever he was prevailed upon to drink more, 


he always took Anderson’s Scotch pills going to bed at night. This (he said) kept 
his head from aching the next morning. He was always moderate at his meals, 
never abstemious. At seventy he gave up tea, because it disagreed with him, and took 
milk (always boiled) instead; he also had bread boiled in his milk, which he 
sweetened with brown sugar till it was almost a syrup. . . . He was a great lover 
of eggs, custards, and jellies. His drink with his meals for the last forty years of 
his life was white wine and water made very sweet. 


Mr. Lionel Tollemache '* quotes two instances of drunkards who 
lived over a century: Philip Laroque, who ‘ went to bed intoxicated 
at least two nights every week till he was 100 years old,’ and 
Thomas Whittington, who lived to 107, and ‘was an habitual 
drunkard.’ He ‘never took any other liquids, as liquids, into his 
stomach than ardent spirits—London gin; of which compound, until 
within a fortnight of his death, he took from a pint to a pint and a 
half daily.’ 

In the supplement to the Forty-fifth Annual Report of the Regis- 
trar-General, 1885 (p. xxxvi), it is stated: ‘The mortality of men 


Life of Macklin. By J.T. Kirkman. London, 1799. 
8 Safe Studies, ‘Sir G. C. Lewis and Longevity,’ pp. 53, 54. 
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who are directly concerned in the liquor traffic is appalling . . . of 
the innkeepers and publicans it is fifty-two per cent. above the 
present mortality of all males.’ It is highest of all in ‘inn and hotel 
servants.’ 

The next question of importance that claims our attention is the 
influence of physical out-of-door exercise in promoting long life. 
With few exceptions, free exercise in the open air has been found 
to have been the habit of those who have lived to a great age, and 
associated with this tendency to physical activity is the habit of 
early rising. 

Now, as is well observed by Professor Humphry, these factors of. 
longevity may be regarded ‘as the attributes of the well-wearing 
body—that is to say, they are the resultants of health, as well as the 
promoters of it.’ It is because a man, perhaps unconsciously, is in 
possession of a body of exceptional healthiness and endurance that 
he is found to be leading a life of exceptional physical activity. 

But we must be cautious how we follow this example with the 
object of attaining the same end. In physical and educational, as 
well as in financial, matters the first consideration is to live within 
our means! Our physical expenditure must be kept well within 
our physical income, and we must not draw rashly on reserves 
of capital. I wish to lay great stress on this point because an 
increasing experience teaches me how great is the injury that is done 
to their chances of well-sustained health and their prospects of long- 
evity by many young men in their incautious and unwise devotion 
to athletic exercises. 

Even the physically strongest often incur serious risk from strain 
of important organs in their athletic competitions, and if the 
strongest, the winners, occasionally suffer, what must be the fate of 
the weakest, the losers ? 

There are many young men and boys with comparatively feeble 
physique, but with much nervous energy and determined wills, 
who, by competing with those physically their superiors, inflict upon 
themselves serious injury, which may escape observation until late in 
life, and then the flagging, clogged machinery points clearly enough 
to unwise strain and ill-usage in the physical competitions of youth. 
I am convinced that, were it not for the mania for athletic sports 
that prevails amongst the youth of this country, many more of the 
upper and middle classes would attain to advanced ages. This strain 
is not felt in the muscles; they can, in youth, readily recover from 
fatigue ; but it is in the heart, the lungs, and especially in the 
arteries, that the strain is experienced, and that morbid changes are 
initiated which, in course of time, become incompatible with pro- 
longed life. 

It is remarkable how comparatively healthy the arteries have 
been found in the post-mortem examinations and in the examinations 
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during life of centenarians. It has been said that a man is ‘as old 
as his arteries,’ and I regret to say it has often occurred to me to 
observe in comparatively young men in the present day that their 
arteries present the signs of wear and of age. 

In very advanced old age any excessive physical exertion or 
fatigue is often fatal, and should be carefully avoided. At that 
period the balance of organic functions, upon which the maintenance 
of life depends, is very easily disturbed, and death is often induced 
by some quite trivial act or circumstance ; and this shows how much 
the prolongation of life depends on that calm and restful disposition 
which is content with and happy in a life from which effort and 
excitement are banished. Professor Humphry gives some note- 
worthy instances of what has just been stated: 


The old man (he says), who had gone to bed apparently much as usual, is found 
dead in the morning, as though life’s engine had been unable to repair itself in sleep 
sufficiently to bear the withdrawal of the stimulant of wakefulness. Or some exertion 
may be followed by too great exhaustion. Dr. Willis, the attendant upon King George 
the Third, at the age of ninety, after a walk of four miles to see a friend, sat down 
in his chair and went to sleep, or was thought to be asleep, but he did not wake 
again. Or some slight, unusual, scarcely noticed excitement may have the same re- 
sult. A cattle-dealer, aged 98, who attended Norwich cattle-market on a Saturday 
in December of last year, soon after, talking and laughing somewhat heartily with 
a few friends on the following Tuesday, was found to be dead. Or a slight indis- 
position, further lowering the status and force of some organ, fatally disturbs the 
feebly maintained equilibrium. A lady, aged 94, attended the early service at 
church, to which she walked a distance of a quarter of a mile, to and fro, caught a 
slight cold, and died in the night." 
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The value of a calm and placid disposition, of an easy temper, 
and a cheerful, orderly, but energetic temperament in promoting 
length of days is abundantly borne out by the evidence before us. 
We must not, however, lose sight of the fact that ‘cheerfulness and 
happiness are much dependent upon the smooth working of the 
several parts of a sound bodily machinery, to the healthfulness of 
which they in their turn not a little contribute.’ ” 

This disposition is no doubt in a measure innate and hereditary, 
but it may be developed and cultivated by training and education, 
just as its opposite may be brought into subjection by habitual 
attempts at self-control. 

Fontenelle, the celebrated French author and centenarian,”' is 
said to have been originally of a delicate and feeble constitution, and 
to have owed his length of days, in a great measure, to the uniform 
calmness of his disposition and the natural cheerfulness of his 
character, so that he was said to have remained yowng up to the last 
moment of his old age! He is said to have lived with a remark- 
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% «Old Age, and the Changes incidental to it,’ Collective Investigation Record, 
British Medical Association, 429 Strand. 

%” Report on Centenarians, p. 66. 

2! He lived a century all but thirty-two days. 
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able regard for order and regularity, the work of each da ng 
been arranged beforehand, and that he rarely departed wilt 
pre-arranged plan ; his hours of work, of repose, of meals, of readifi 
of recreation were all fixed precisely. Always tranquil in the vont, y 
of society, he had impressed upon the phenomena of his life such d*”* 
uniform, regular, and even movement that he went on living without 
any variation from day to day and from year to year. In the same 
manner his death came, painless and effortless; the pendulum had 
simply ceased to oscillate.” 

He is said to have never wept nor laughed, to have been remark- 
able for his brilliant ‘ traits d’esprit’ and the apparent levity with 
which he treated serious as well as trivial subjects; his maxim was 
‘que tout est possible, et que tout le monde a raison.’ Nothing 
could be more characteristic of him than his death. Nine days 
before this happened, perceiving a rapid diminution of his strength, 
he foresaw his end approaching, but as it came more slowly than he 
expected he said, ‘Je ne croyais pas faire tant de fagons pour 
mourir, and when on the last day of his life his doctor asked him, 
‘Comment cela va-t-il?’ he replied, ‘ Cela ne va pas, cela s’en va!’ 

Another point of considerable practical interest is the influence 
of occupation on longevity. Occupation often determines habits, and 
so exercises a controlling influence over the health and duration of 
the human constitution. Certain occupations are well known to lead 
to early disease and premature death. 

If we look at the Registrar-General’s returns we shall soon see 

the remarkable differences in the death-rate of different occupations. 
I have already quoted the highest death-rate as being that of inn 
and hotel servants. But apart from those who are engaged in the 
liquor trade, there are many other occupations which are attended 
with an excessive mortality. It is impossible to go into this subject 
fully in this place, so I will merely mention miners, street hawkers, 
hairdressers, musicians, chimneysweeps, working cutlers, workers 
in glass and earthenware, cab and omnibus men, butchers, and law 
clerks as examples of unhealthy occupations, and having a high 
death-rate. On the other hand, farmers, agricultural labourers, 
gardeners, schoolmasters and teachers, grocers, and especially clergy- 
men, follow the healthiest occupations and have the lowest death- 
rates. 

Of the professions, the Church takes the lead in healthiness and 
longevity. The death-rate of the clergy is only about one-half of 
that of the medical profession, and is only closely approached by that 
of gardeners and farmers. This applies to the higher as well as to 
the lower ranks of the clergy. 

I have taken the trouble to ascertain from the obituaries in the 


*2 Hufeland, Z’Art de prolonger la Vie, note at p. 310 of the last Frenvh edition. 
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‘ Annual Register,’ and from other sources, the ages at death of all the 
bishops and deans of the Church of England that have died during the 
past twenty years. I find that of forty-two bishops and deans who 
died during this period the average lifetime was 72 years and 8 
months. The bishops had rather the advantage of the deans in one 


, respect, for the nineteen bishops who died during this period lived 


on an average 76 years 2 months and 15 days, whereas twenty-three 
deans only lived an average of 69 years 8 months and 26 days. 

But the deans had the advantage of the bishops in another 
respect, for the oldest dean—Dean Garnier of Winchester, who died 
at 98 years of age—beat the oldest bishop—Bishop Phillpotts, of 
Exeter, who died at 91 years of age—by 7 years, and ran Canon 
Beadon very close, who lived to be 100! 

Seven of the bishops lived to be over 80—viz. Llandaff 84, Win- 
chester 84, Chichester 83, St. Asaph 82, Salisbury 81, and Chester 
81, together with Bishop Phillpotts 91, already mentioned ; and seven 
deans lived to over 80—viz. Exeter 88, Salisbury (Hamilton) 87, 
Gloucester 86, Dean Close 85, Ripon (McNeill) 84, and St. David’s 
80, besides Dean Garnier at 98, mentioned above. The youngest 
bishop at death was Dr. Woodford, of Ely, who died at 65 years of 
age, and the youngest dean was the Dean of Bangor, who died at the 
early age of 47. 

I have also ascertained for purposes of comparison the ages at 
death of the judges of the superior courts who died during the same 
period. Forty-nine judges, whose ages I have been able to ascer- 
tain, died at the average age of 72 years 1 month and 14 days—an 
average somewhat less than that of the bishops and deans together, 
considerably less than the bishops taken separately, and somewhat 
higher than the deans taken alone. The two oldest judges were 
Lord St. Leonards, aged 93, and Dr Lushington, aged 90. No judge 
rivals Dean Garnier’s 98 years. The two youngest were Thesiger at 
42 and Jackson at 49. Twelve of the judges were over 80—viz. 
Brougham 89,” Erle, Kindersley, and Pollock 87, Coleridge and 
Wensleydale 86, Chelmsford 84, Fitzroy Kelly, Stuart, and Byles 83, 
Martin and Ryan 82. 

It occurred to me that it would be interesting to take also the 
ages of the members of the House of Peers, not being bishops or 
law lords, as given in the ‘ Annual Register ’ for the same period, and 
see whether any great difference was apparent in their average 
longevity. I have omitted those who had not passed their fortieth 
year, as obviously unsuitable for comparison in this instance, and also 
one suicide and one assassination. I find that 188 peers, deceased 
during the last twenty years, whose ages are given in the ‘ Annual 
Register’ had an average lifetime of 72 years 4 months and 14 days. 
This is a remarkable and, to me, a somewhat unexpected average for 

23 Lord Brougham’s brother died about the same age (90) in 1886. 
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so large anumber. It is a higher average than that of the judges 
—a very select body—though not so high as the bishops. There 
were seven who lived beyond 90—the oldest (Lord Kilmory) 93, Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe 92, Earl of Buckingham 92, Lord Mount Cashel 
91, Lord Stradbroke 91, Lord Teignmouth 90, Lord Brougham and 
Vaux 90. Besides these, there were as many as forty-eight more who 
lived to be over 80; four of these lived to be 89, three to be 87, one to 
be 86, five to be 85, seven to be 84, five to be 83, nine to be 82, five 
to be 81, and eight to be 80. It must be admitted that this is a 
very remarkable roll of nono- and octo-genarians ; and the class that 
has acquired and maintained, to this extent, the power of longevity 
may smile at those who call them ‘ effete’! 

But in making these inquiries I came upon another result which 
was somewhat surprising, and which affords additional testimony to 
the vigour of constitution and powers of resistance of the upper 
classes in this country. Eighty and ninety years ago the officers of 
the army and navy were mostly members of aristocratic families, or 
of the upper stratum of the middle class, and it is the extraordinary 
longevity of the older superior officers of these two forces that I am 
now alluding to. I have had no opportunity of calculating averages 
in this case, but I will simply state the number of general officers 
and admirals who have died at advanced ages during the last fifteen 
years only, as recorded in the ‘ Annual Register’ for that period— 
1876 to 1887. No less than 101 general officers and admirals died 
during these last fifteen years, having reached ages between 80 and 
98. Twenty-four of these reached the great age of over 90—viz. 
General Macdonald 98, Admiral Westphal 98, Generals P. U. 
England 96, Fitzgerald (F.-M.) 95, Sabine 95, Bell 94, MacGregor 
94, Woodford 94, Admiral Coffin 93, Generals Taylor 92, Cloété 92, 
Stretton 92, Admirals Vernon Harcourt 92, Patton 92, Montagu 92, 
Prescott 92, Hallowes 91, Generals Gomm 91, Arbuthnot 90, England 
90, Rowan (F.-M.) 90, Ball 90, Brooke 90, Admiral Moresby 90. 

To these army officers of the rank of general may be added the 
name of Colonel Simmons, who died in 1883 at 92, and that of Sur- 
geon J. Wyer, who had served in the Peninsular War with the 13th 
Regiment of Foot, who lived to a greater age than any of them ; he 
died on the 3rd of March, 1883, at the advanced age of 99 years. 

Of the rest, ten died at 89 years of age, eight at 88, six at 87, five 
at 86, and the remainder between that age and 80. 

These figures seem to me to be very remarkable. To find so 
many instances of very advanced life within so short a period, 
amongst the heads of two professions, the members of which are so ex- 
posed to the accidental causes of disease and death, is most striking. 
It doubtless shows that a regular and well-disciplined life, a life led in 
strict obedience to rule and regulation, constant exercise in the open air, 
frequent change of climate, and the prospect of a competency in old 
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age from a grateful and generous country, afford conditions which 
favour length of days in constitutions originally sound and vigorous.” 

The writer in the Quarterly Review on ‘ Longevity,’ whom I 
have more than once referred to, expresses the opinion that ‘ brain- 
work is surely not conducive to longevity,’ and adds that engineers 
and artists are not long-lived. This conclusion—which I believe to be 
a mistaken one—probably arose from putting too much reliance on 
‘averages,’ which, useful as they are in some considerations, are most 
misleading and calculated to lead to fallacious conclusions in others, 
if too exclusively trusted in. Let us, for instance, suppose that 
thirty men of letters die in one year—ten about 80, ten about 70, 
and ten about 30 years of age; the simple statement of the average 
age (60) gives us no foundation whatever for the conclusion that the 
literary life is not conducive to old age, because the young men who 
died under 30 would in all probability have died, most of them from 
inherited tendency to disease or past bad habits, which had nothing 
to do with their occupation; whereas the ten who lived to be 80 
would afford positive evidence that the pursuit of letters was not in- 
consistent with longevity. With regard to artists, if they allow the 
emotional zxsthetic side of their nature to get the upper hand and 
so induce a fretful, irritable, unstable frame of mind, this, together 
with irregular habits, will certainly not conduce to longevity; but 
this is not ‘ brain work ’—it is brain teasing or brain worry, which is 
one of the worst disturbers possible of the harmonious and healthy 
working of the organisms. 

It is not difficult to give numerous well-known instances of 
brain workers who lived to a great age. Amongst artists, Michael 
Angelo lived to be 90, Sir Christopher Wren to be 91. Titian is 
said to have been engaged in painting a picture now in the Academy 
at Venice when he was cut off by the plague at 99 years of age! 
Conrad Roepel, of the Hague, who lived to 100, and Ingres to 86, 
Tintoretti 82, Claude Lorraine 82, Greuze 79, David 77, Turner 76, 
Horace Vernet 73, Lebrun 71, Poussin 71, are instances not only of 
greatness in art, but greatness in enduring vitality. If we take 
poets, we find that Rogers lived to be 93, Sophocles 90, Calderon 87, 
Juvenal 86, Anacreon 85, Voltaire 84, Metastasio 84, Euripides 78, 
Goethe 83, Klopstock 79, Wieland 80, Lamartine 78, Béranger 77, 
and Victor Hugo 83. 

If we turn to philosophers and men of science we find amongst our 
contemporaries M. Chevreul, the French philosopher and chemist, who 
on the evening of his 100th birthday occupied the President’s box 
at the Opera; and if we look into the past we find the names of 
Fontenelle, who died at 100, Hoyle (who wrote the treatise on Whist) 
at 98, Hobbes at 92, Morgagni at 89, Ried at 86, Dr. Heberden at 


* Sir George Beeston, an English admiral at the time of the Spanish Armada, 
has been mentioned as an instance of longevity. He lived a century. 
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90, Sir T. Watson at 90(?), Sir William Lawrence at 84, Royer- 
Collard at 82, William Harvey at 80, Schelling at 79, Cousin at 76, 
and, greatest of all, Plato at 82 ; and amongst great composers, Auber 
died at 88, Cherubini at 82, Rossini 77, Haydn 77, Gliick 73, and 
Meyerbeer 72. 

What a stupendous amount of brain work, and brain work of the 
highest kind, is represented by these names, all of whom exceeded 
the allotted threescore years and ten, but who are lost sight of in 
the delusive method of averages! 

Of the longevity of judges and dignitaries of the Church, who 
also represent a great amount of useful brain work, evidence has 
already been given. I think we are therefore fully justified in 
concluding that there is nothing in intellectual labour, per se, 
detrimental to long life. 

It has been assumed by various writers that the average life- 
time has in modern times been steadily increasing at all ages, and 
the death-rate diminishing at all periods of life. But the latest 
official analysis of vital statistics” that has been published shows 
that this is not the case, at any rate in this country. It would be 
impossible in this article, which has already exceeded the usual 
limits, to examine this question fully ; but I may say, generally, that 
while there has been a marked improvement in the average death- 
rate for nearly all classes and persons of all ages taken together, 
this is not found to be the case for the advanced periods of life. 
‘For the decennium ending 1880 . . . while the death-rate fell for 
the earlier age periods, it rose for the later periods of life; in the 
male sex the death-rate rose higher than in the previous decennium 
at each period after 35!’ 

Dr. W. Ogle suggests that this is partly due to the greater care 
that is taken of life in infancy and childhood, whereby children of 
unsound constitutions are enabled to survive who would otherwise 
have perished in youth, and so diminish the average healthiness of 
the adult population and add to their death-rates; and that it is 
also in part due to ‘ the increasing severity of competition amongst 
adults; to the struggle for existence, which is daily becoming more 
and more severe, and to a feverish excitement and reckless expendi- 
ture of energy encroaching on repose and leisure; so that the wear 
and tear of life are greater and vitality is sooner exhausted.’ 

The influence of modern medical science in prolonging life at its 
advanced periods cannot now be precisely estimated. It is yet young, 
scarcely half a century old. That it will be great I do not doubt. 
It has already almost abolished pain, and by that fact alone has 
ministered to the prolongation of life. 


J. Burney YEO. 


23 Supplement to the 45th Annual Report of the Registrar-General, 1885. 
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AN amendment to the address about allotments, moved by Mr. Jesse 
Collings in January 1886, and carried by the votes of the bulk of the 
Liberal members, obliged Lord Salisbury to resign and restored Mr. 
Gladstone to power, who forthwith gave Mr. Jesse Collings a subordinate 
place in his new Administration. Once in office, however, Mr. Glad- 
stone did nothing whatever to promote the extension of allotments, 
the urgent need of which had been the plea for that Government- 
displacing amendment; and when Mr. Jesse Collings refused to 
assist him in carrying Home Rule for Ireland, which both had till 
then opposed, Mr. Gladstone contemptuously, and I must add un- 
gratefully, described his ex-Secretary to the Local Government Board 
as.a ‘certain Mr. Jesse Collings,’ various of whose opinions he by no 
means agreed with. 

The question of allotments has thus acquired a somewhat facti- 
tious importance, and has been brought rather more prominently 
forward than it probably would otherwise have been. The name of 
‘ allotments ’ for pieces of garden ground let to persons belonging to 
the labouring classes is comparatively recent. It seems to have 
been originally applied with obvious propriety to the pieces of land 
‘ allotted ’ to those who had had claims for them when common lands 
were enclosed, and thus its present meaning got gradually attached 
to the word. Perhaps Mr. Hall Hall’s definition in his well-known 
work on the ‘ Law of Allotments’ is as good as any, though possibly 
full strict for present notions—viz. ‘a small piece of land let to a 
person to be cultivated by him as an aid to his sustenance, but not 
in substitution for his labour for wages.’ Mr. Hall Hall has found 
in section 5, sub-section 7, of the Metropolitan Police Act, 1886, 
a legal description of ‘ persons belonging to the labouring classes,’ 
which includes, besides persons working for wages, ‘ persons working 
at some trade without employing others, except members of their 
own families, and persons, not being domestic servants, whose income 
does not exceed an average of 30s. a week.’ 

I mentioned in a letter to the Times, in November 1885, on Allot- 
ments, which I have before me, that I had accidentally discovered in 
a volume of the reports of the ‘Society for Bettering the Condition 
and Increasing the Comforts of the Poor,’ published in 1798, various 
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suggestions from various writers, founded on experience and set forth 
in some detail, several of which I have myself at different times seen 
recommended as not only good, but new—e.g. providing parish nurses 
in the country, and cheap dinners on a large scale in the towns. The 
then Earl of Winchelsea gives a long account therein, dated 1797, of 
the satisfactory results of letting pasture for a cow each to a large 
number of labourers on his Rutlandshire estate. He says: ‘From 
what I have seen of them I am more and more confirmed in the 
opinion I have long held, that nothing is so beneficial to them and 
to the landowners as their having land to be occupied either for the 
keeping of cows or as gardens, according to circumstances.’ In the 
same volume there are extracts from Mr. Morton Pitts’ ‘ Address to 
the Landed Interest,’ published in 1797, and from Mr. N. Kent’s 
‘Hints to Gentlemen of Landed Property,’ in 1775; all dwelling on 
the great advantage and importance to labourers of gardens, which 
those gentlemen recommend to be of half an acre each. I have 
since learned that the Society was founded in 1796, and continued 
occasionally to publish reports till 1814. 

There is some reason to believe that, after a time, the exhorta- 
tions of these and other persons were pretty widely acted upon in 
England from benevolent motives. One landowner at least seems to 
have anticipated their advice by letting twenty-five acres for this 
purpose as early as 1770. During all the eighteenth century, and 
indeed later, the enclosure of commons was generally believed to be 
of great public advantage. Not only Arthur Young, but Jeremy 

3entham—not inclined to think or write favourably of things or 

authorities as they then were—highly approved of enclosures. Mr. 
Hall states the ‘ Great Somerford (Wiltshire) Enclosure Act ’in 1806 
to have been the first that allotted land (five to eight acres out of 
970 inclosed) for the labouring poor, ‘although they had no rights 
of common.’ This example was speedily followed in other places. 
In 1819, by a Poor Law Amendment Act, the parish officers were 
empowered with the vestry’s consent to take in hand parish land, or 
buy or hire other land, and either let the poor work on it as a farm, 
or let it to industrious inhabitants to cultivate on their own account. 
Though this was adopted in many parishes, we are told it was after 
a time generally given up. Common fields, when cultivated at all, 
could only be so at great disadvantage: while the stocking of 
pastured commons notoriously led to frequent quarrels and wrongs. 

I have derived some of this information, and more, which I shall 
take the liberty of using, from the interesting and instructive papers 
(on opposite sides) read by Mr. Robert Rich and Mr. Mark Jeans 
on Allotments at the Surveyors’ Institution last December, and 
from able speeches delivered during the discussion of those papers 
at three successive meetings. Mr. Herbert Smith stated during 
those discussions that between 1812 and 1818 no less than ten fields 
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had been applied by Lord Lansdowne, the eminent statesman, to 
allotments in the neighbourhood of Calne ; and with such satisfactory 
results that between 1831 and 1836 he applied twenty-six fields 
more there to the same purpose ; and that, his example having been 
largely followed by Lord Crewe and other neighbouring landowners, 
there are now about 100 acres besides Lord Lansdowne’s let in allot- 
ments near Calne, and well cultivated. 

Mr. Druce quoted Cobbett in his Rural Rides, writing in 1822: 
* You see in almost every part of England that most interesting of all 
objects, that which is such an honour to England and distinguishes 
it from all the rest of the world—namely, those neatly kept and 
productive little gardens round the labourers’ houses.’ 

Within the last three years I heard for the first time from two 
old men of my grandfather having, more than sixty years before, 
given a field, thence called the ‘ Poor Pieces,’ lying about half-way 
between two hamlets about half a mile apart, rent free to the 
labourers, in pieces—one of them believed of about a rood each. But 
one after another, he said, all gave them up, because they found it 
did not pay to till them, though their cottage gardens did. Even 
his father, who kept his piece almost, if not quite, the longest, 
because he had him when a boy to help to till it, which he well re- 
membered doing, at last gave it up. 

My grandfather was probably far from singular either in the 
experiment he tried, or in its ultimate result. 

In 1831 and 1832 Acts were passed empowering parish officers 
to enclose waste lands, &c., and to let them in allotments, and trustees 
under enclosure awards to let the lands awarded for fuel, ‘ to indus- 
trious cottagers . . « legally settled in the parish,’ in porffons not 
less than a rood nor more than an acre. 

In 1834 the Poor Law Inquiry Commissioners reported strongly 
on the great advantages of allotments, as did a select committee of 
the House of Commons in 1843, and also the Commission of Inquiry 
into the Employment of Children, &c., in Agriculture in 1867. 

The General Enclosure Act of 1845 applied generally the conditions 
already become usual in local Enclosure Acts, and empowered the 
Enclosure Commissioners to insist on the appropriation of such a 
portion as they should think requisite for the labouring poor; and it 
provided also in certain cases for converting a portion of the land to 
be dealt with into common or ‘regulated’ pasture. This Act was 
followed by Acts amending and extending it in 1846, 1847, 1848, 
1849, 1851, 1852, 1854, 1857, 1859, and 1868. 

The Commons Act of 1876, intended to prevent, save in excep- 
tional cases, further enclosures, gives, says Mr. Rich, ‘ better security 
than the Act of 1845 that the land allotments for the poor and for 
public purposes shall be sufficient and suitable ;’ and accordingly 
about 300 acres have been reserved for field gardens out of some 
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25,000 acres only enclosed under it, i.e. about 3, while very little 
more than 2,100 acres were so reserved out of over 370,000 acres 
inclosed between 1845 and 1876, i.e. about +5. 

The Allotment Act of 1882, requiring the Charity Trustees and 
Charity Commissioners to let charity lands in allotments in certain 
cases when demanded, was not applied as extensively as had been 
expected. 

The return so opportunely moved for by Lord Onslow conclusively 
proved how erroneous was the impression spread abroad by the 
habitual calumniators of the class of landowners of the general 
rarity of allotments; and how characteristically inaccurate was Mr. 
Gladstone’s statement in 1886 that the agricultural labourer was 
practically divorced from the soil, and that immediate legislation was 
required to reinstate him. 

That return showed that of farm servants, agricultural labourers, 
and cottagers, numbering in the census of 1881 about 900,000 (but 
since notoriously much diminished), over 790,000—i.e. at least about 
$—had in June 1886 allotments or gardens of at least } of an acre 
each. Of these, nearly 395,000 were field gardens (of not above four 
acres) detached from their cottages, but over 323,000 of them were 
within half a mile of their cottages, only 13,952 —i.e. just about 54 
of the whole number—being more than a mile away, while nearly 
273,000 of them adjoin the cottages. I am quoting from an abstract 
of the return given, with comments, in the St. James’s Gazette of 
the 29th of September, 1886. 

Well may Lord Onslow, the founder of the Association of Land- 
and-Glebe-Owners for the voluntary extension of allotments, say in 
his conclusive little volume, ‘It is . . . evident that landowners, far 
from desiring to alienate the labourer from the soil, have for many 
years past, and are still from day to day, endeavouring to increase the 
interest which he has in the cultivation of the land upon which he 
lives.’ 

Mr. Rich concluded his careful review of the past history and 
present aspect of the allotment question by anticipating decided 
benefits from the Act of 1887. During the subsequent discussions, 
Mr. H. Smith said that all the very numerous Calne allotments 
already mentioned were under his management, and continued to 
be satisfactorily cultivated. He added that he found no difficulty in 
letting allotments, though he did in letting farms. Several others 
spoke to the same general effect. On the other hand, Mr. Mark Jeans, 
after citing a number of statistics, contended that there was little or 
no demand for more allotments, and gave many instances on several 
large estates of allotments being in excess of the demand ; and added 
that he ‘ could from personal knowledge vouch for an excess in allot- 
ment accommodation in numerous parishes in Wilts, Berks, Hants, 
Dorset, Somerset, and Kent.’ Others inclined to his view, and cor- 
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roborated his statements from their own experience. But the general 
desire of that eminently practical body with necessarily great infiu- 
ence in dealing with allotments, whether voluntary or compulsory, 
under the new Act, was evidently—whatever their differences of 
opinion—to give the system a fair trial. 

Assuming legislation on the subject to be desirable in considera- 
tion of the proved habitual good influence of allotments upon their 
holders, especially as regards industry, sobriety, and thrift, and 
assuming (another yet larger assumption) the general objections to the 
interference of the State with private concerns capable of being dealt 
with by private contract to be justifiably overridden in this case, I 
am bound to say that the New Allotment Act seems on the whole 
fair and reasonable ; though I agree with Mr. Jesse Collings that the 
compulsory provisions will not generally have to be used, because the 
knowledge that. they exist will lead to land being supplied volun- 
tarily. Where they are had recourse to, I believe the expense and 
difficulty of working them will cause much disappointment and just 
complaints in a great many cases. 

But I have said more than enough about past legislation, and 
the opinions of others on allotments. I wish now to give the results 
of my long personal experience, especially in North Devon and in 
Gloucestershire. I will not touch upon very small dairy holdings, 
however, which, though unsuccessful in some places, have been 
eminently successful in others, especially on Lord Tollemache’s estate 
in Cheshire, where he fifty years ago began his beneficent work of 
establishing a great number, with the happiest results in every way. 
Nevertheless on his Suffolk estate, where the cultivated allotments 
have been managed very satisfactorily, his agent appears to have 
tried in vain to induce the labourers and artisans to have anything 
to do with dairying. Nor will I touch upon cow-pastures occupied 
jointly by different cow-owning cottagers, which appear to have been 
very successful in some places, but to have been given up after com- 
plete failure in others. I have had no personal experience of them. 

My father had not long succeeded to the property before he, 
after many conversations with me about the matter, established 
allotment-fields near almost every hamlet on the Castle Hill estate, 
and he did the same about the same time on his estates, and 
near Tattershall in Lincolnshire, and at Ebrington in Gloucester- 
shire. The allotments on each estate were about } of an acre each, 
conveniently situated, and of certainly rather betterthan the aver- 
age land around. In Lincolnshire, however, the allotments, un- 
fortunately less convertient, were decidedly larger, the soil being very 
light. 

; On the Castle Hill estate the allotments, though at first thank- 
fully occupied, soon began to be given up. I should state that I 
believe every cottage there, except one lodge, had a garden attached 
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to it of seldom more than }, and seldomer less than } of an acre. I 
find from the allotment-rental, commencing in 1843, that out of one 
lot of fifteen close to a hamlet, one was given up in 1847, probably 
in consequence of the ravages of the then novel potato disease in 
it ; and not long afterwards six more vacant allotments were with it 
taken by a small dairy-farmer. By Lady-day 1854 he had taken 
twelve allotments vacant and unapplied for out of the fifteen. Out 
of another lot of sixteen, one was given up in 1847, and was after 
some years taken, as were several more vacant ones, by a single 
cottager who already rented one allotment. Three out of another 
lot of sixteen had been given up, and remained unapplied for in 
1854, Out of another lot of sixteen, four were rented by one 
labourer from 1852. 

These detached allotments, vacant and unapplied for by cottagers, 
some of them more than a mile from each other and from my home 
farm, had to be cultivated by me with some inconvenience. They 
were generally given up very foul with weeds, and much exhausted 
by overcropping with corn and by want of manure ; and sometimes 
with some rent due upon them. That the rent charged for them 
was not excessive is conclusively proved by the fact that some artisan 
or small farmer always pretty soon applied for the allotments given 
up, and was ready to pay the same rent for them collectively as had 
been paid for them separately by their previous occupiers. 

The general result with regard to allotments on the Castle Hill 
estate has been that, of seven allotment fields, four have been made 
over to different farms. Only three fields, one of them much re- 
duced in area, have continued as allotments till now, and are likely 
to continue so; and allotments in these sometimes remain vacant 
for a while. ' 

As the question has since attracted much public attention, for the 
reasons which I have mentioned, I, in September 1886, acting on 
Lord Onslow’s judicious advice, invited the labourers living in two 
hamlets, where in my father’s time there had been allotments long 
since given up, to meet me one evening. I met them alone accord- 
ingly in a cottage in one of the hamlets, with no agent, bailiff, or 
other employee present. Some fifteen or sixteen came. I also 
invited for another evening about a dozen labourers living in two 
hamlets similarly circumstanced, most of whom came. I thanked 
each set for coming, and reminded them how since my father first . 
established allotments, more than forty years before, the number had ° 
dwindled to less than half; not because he or I had taken them 
away, but because the labourers had given them up long ago. But, 
I said, times and circumstances had changed, and I wished much to 
hear their present real wishes on the subject. I could only say that 
I should be glad to meet those wishes when I knew them, as far and, 
as early as I could without unfairness to anyone else; but that this 
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might take some time. One of the two lots consisted chiefly of men 
working for me, the other chiefly of men working for farmers. 

Both lots heartily thanked me, and then one or two spokesmen 
on behalf of each lot said they knew that allotments were a great 
benefit where there were not good gardens to the cottages, as was 
the case with many in the little market town near; but that with 
regular work they found a garden of about a quarter of an acre close 
to the cottage as much as they could do justice to, and they would 
rather not have more; but those who worked for the farmers wished 
to continue having a piece of ground given them in the field by the 
farmer that each worked for, to grow potatoes. I said I should never 
think of interfering with any voluntary arrangement of the sort. All 
seemed thoroughly to concur in what had been said and to be pleased 
with their interview. I have not since the passing of the Allotment 
Act thought it necessary to call them together again after such a 
decided expression of their opinion on the subject, but from what I 
have seen and heard I have every reason to believe that opinion to 
be unchanged. 

I may just mention that at Tattershall I well remember entering 
the allotment field with my father years before his death, and our 
both remarking its exceptionally foul condition; and, moreover, our 
noticing some men and horses ploughing up potatoes in an allotment. 
I further remember our being told that the labourers then did not 
care about their allotments, which were not long afterwards done 
away with. But whether they were given up, or whether my father 
took them away in disgust, I cannot after the lapse of between thirty 
and forty years recollect. In the course of this winter, however, my 
agent and I have had applications for allotments to be provided from 
labourers in Tattershall, Thorpe, and Kirkby, and I am now making 
arrangements to provide some for each village. 

At Ebrington the allotments of about a quarter of an acre each 
have been from the first, for more than forty years, much appreciated 
and generally very well managed, and they continue to be so till this 
day. I received several weeks since, as Lord Harrowby, who owns 
almost all the rest of the parish, had previously, a request from the 
labourers there for additional land for allotments, which my eldest 
son went down lately to inquire about for me. Lord Harrowby had 
given some additional land in 1886, and has just given more, for al- 
fotments near the village of Ebrington. 

My son met more than forty men in the school-room there early 
in December, and this is what they urged in support of their applica- 
tion for double, triple, and even in some cases quadruple, the amount 
of allotment ground each now had. They said there was hardly 
enough work for them, and there was no prospect of additional em- 
ployment there for themselves and their sons growing and already 
grown up; it was no use their going away to seek work, for they 
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knew it was the same everywhere; and they would only be adding 
to the unemployed wherever they went if they left the comfortable 
cottages they had, which they were loth to do. And here I must ob- 
serve that the cottages both on the Harrowby estate and mine there 
have been for a great many years in a very satisfactory state. The 
men said their existing allotments were a great boon, and those 
added by Lord Harrowby had been of great value to them in these 
bad times, and if they got rather more they would feel more confi- 
dent about the future; for their crops would go a long way in sup- 
porting their families, and though they could not all get quite 
regular work, yet they could earn enough in the summer to pay 

their rents. The price of produce would hardly affect them, as they 
would consume all they grew, and they all had pigs. They justly 
added, no one could say their existing allotments were not well culti- 
vated, both my old ones and Lord Harrowby’s recent additional ones. 

After full consideration and consultation, my cousin and I have 
arranged that my cottagers and his shall equally have the benefit of 
his newest allotments near the village of Ebrington, and that his, as 
well as mine, shall have the benefit of those I am going to give at 
Hidcote, a village which we also practically own between us, but 
near which I can far more conveniently spare some land than he 
can for this purpose. 

I have thought it worth while to state this case and that in North 
Devon pretty fully, because, while the feeling expressed by the 
labourers about the landowners was equally friendly in both, their 
wishes and views about allotments were so very different. 

As to the general question, I myself believe that the view stated 
to me by my Devonshire cottagers in September 1886, and I feel con- 
fident still held by them, is the sounder one. 

Though I have complied, as mentioned above, with the recent 
requests for additional allotment ground, I do so rather as a palliative 
during what, from the indications of gradually reviving trade, I hope 
may fairly be considered a transitional period of temporary pressure, 
than as a permanent arrangement. The general application of la 
petite culture to agriculture in England has been mostly advocated 
by writers, who, as far as I have seen, appear to have drawn their 
arguments and illustrations much more from books than from any 
personal knowledge or experience of farming. The greater economy 
in production resulting from the use of organised labour and of 
implements, and even simple machinery, utterly out of the question 
for farms with acres numbered by units, not by scores, or fifties, much 
less by hundreds, irrespective of the cost of indefinitely multiplied 
buildings, ought to have been clear to men with any acquaintance 
with political economy and the elementary truths about the advantage 
of the division of labour. In dairy farming, however, especially 
where the tenant and his family do the work of the farm, the detailed 
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personal knowledge and loving care of each animal, tending to keep 
each in the best health and to obtain from each the best yield ‘of 
milk, often more than compensates for the greater economy in many 
ways resulting from the management of larger, as compared with 
smaller,eoncerns. I should perhaps except indeed some cases, where 
the scale is sufficiently large to afford adequate remuneration for really 
superior ability and technical knowledge, as well as for the use of 
the most improved but costly machinery and appliances. 

The depressed condition of many of the small peasant landowners, 
not less than tenants, on the Continent even under a highly protec- 
tive tariff, and the diminished demand stated to prevail especially in 
France for small freeholds, seem to indicate that the always too rose- 
coloured pictures of la petite culture to be found in the writings of 
its advocates previous to the demonetisation of silver and low prices, 
now pourtray less faithfully than ever the working and results of that 
system, with the exception of vine-growing on the Continent, of 
market gardening with either easy access to good markets or spe- 
cially favourable climate, and, to a certain extent, dairying. 

Unless the apparently undeniable revival of trade and manufac- 
tures attains such proportions as to provide employment for the many 
hands now rendered superfluous for agricultural work, we must, I 
believe, look to increased emigration and a further diminution beyond 
that observable of late in the number of marriages, as the remedies 
for the pressure of our somewhat redundant agricultural population. 
But we must not look to such nostrums as the permanent multipli- 
cation of overgrown allotments or infinitesimal farms, much less to 
the reclamation of waste lands, when so many of the poorer tracts 
already reclaimed can no longer be profitably cultivated as they used 
to be. 

The steady progress of temperance and its natural concomitant 
thrift in the population must, notwithstanding bad times, gradually 
increase the capital, whichis the wage-fund, of the country. We 
may, therefore, reasonably look forward to its profitable investment 
in giving employment of some kind within the United Kingdom, 
when the distrust felt by the different interests more or less injured, 
or actually threatened or constantly expecting to be so, by the late 
Prime Minister, has been gradually superseded by increased con- 
fidence in a more prudent and reasonable administration, though 
under a Conservative, and not, as I, a life-long Liberal, should have 
preferred, under a moderate Liberal-Unionist Premier. 


FORTESCUE. 
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A LADYS ‘AMERICAN NOTES. 


WHILE we were recently in Canada we found there were four questions 
which were agitating people’s minds there, viz., the question of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, of the French population in the province 
of Quebec or Lower Canada, of the Canadian Fisheries, and of com- 
mercial union with the United States. 

It seems strange to us in England that the C.P.R. (as it is 
familiarly called) should arouse any opposition ; the line is so obviously 
a great Imperial advantage that minor difficulties connected with it 
disappear ; but difficulties have a trick of getting larger as you ap- 
proach them, and there are not a few Canadians who complain that 
the country is burdened with a large and unnecessary debt on behalf of 
a premature extension of railway communication. They say it will be 
years before the line can pay its way along its whole length, and that 
instead of increasing an already excessive mileage of railway in pro- 
portion to the population, it would have been wiser policy to wait till 
the population had grown, and the railway was required for local wants. 
Of course the answer to this is, that nothing opens up a new country 
so effectually as railroad communication, that already many settlers 
have been attracted to the hitherto unexplored North-West, and that 
a regular tide of tourist travel is setting in, thus securing for Canada 
much lucrative traffic which would otherwise have passed through the 
United States. 

But the objections raised towards the twenty years’ monopoly 
granted by the Government to the C.P.R. Company are more serious, 
or at least more noisy, and the matter has been hotly disputed in 
Manitoba, where the local legislature authorised a line to be made 
from Winnipeg direct to the United States, in defiance of the decree 
of the Dominion Parliament. As so often happens, the point that 
came before the Courts was not the really important one—whether 
the authorities-at Ottawa had power to prevent the formation of a 
line of railway in the Territory of Manitoba, but a more technical 
and much smaller matter—viz. whether the Manitoban Parliament 
had the right to use land, which was the property of the C.P.R. and 
of the Dominion Government, for the purpose of building the railway. 
Whatever opinions may be as to the larger question, on this minor 
point the Manitobans were undoubtedly in the wrong, and the 
decision in the court of law at Winnipeg was given against them. 
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There is no real fear, however, of the Manitoban question 
developing into anything alarming. Canadian newspapers seem to 
vie with those published in the States in the matter of abuse of 
public men and of any measures which do not emanate from the 
party they affect, and the press in consequence has adopted on this. 
particular question a tone very different from that habitually used 
in conversation. In short, the friends of the C.P.R. are far more 
strong, numerous, and wealthy than its enemies, and it is likely to 
go on and prosper. Scotch blood and Scotch thrift are here, as 
elsewhere in Canada, the principal supporters and managers of the 
concern, and only those who have travelled along the line can have 
any idea of the vast faith and energy which have been required to 
bring it toa successful completion. The length of the whole line, the 
uninhabited bushland and prairie, the engineering difficulties of the 
Lake Superior section, and again of that wonderful portion of the 
railway which crosses five successive ranges of mountains between the 
prairies and the Pacific coast, the distance from a ‘ base of supplies,’ 
and yet the extraordinarily good food provided, either in dining-cars 
or in the Company’s railway hotels, the perfect punctuality of the 
train through the 2,906 miles of its course, and last, but not least, 
the glorious views it provides of glacier and snow-peak, pine forest 
and deep caiion, never seen by civilised eye before the construction of 
the line, combine to impress the most indifferent tourist with a deep 
sense of the wonderful skill, patience, and determination shown by a 
few brave men without whom the grand design would have failed. 

The connection with China and India, and consequent influx of 
trade, besides the military advantages of an ‘ Empire route’ to the 
East, have been often insisted on, and their importance can hardly 
be exaggerated. 

It is also a boast of the Canadians that the C.P.R. is the only 
railway constructed and worked by a single company, which extends 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. In the States there is more than 
one way of reaching the Pacific coast, but every one of these routes 
involves two or three changes between New York and San Francisco, 
whereas you may secure your sleeping-berth at Montreal, and retain 
it till you arrive at Vancouver nearly six days later. 

The second burning question in Eastern Canada is that of the 
French Canadians. It is curious that while in France itself popu- 
lation is notoriously at a standstill, or even declining, in Lower 
Canada it is advancing by leaps and bounds. Families of twelve 
and fourteen children are not uncommon, and the English are lite- 
rally being gradually squeezed out. The members of the local 
Parliament are almost entirely French ; the speeches are made in 
French ; official notices are published in French—usually, but not 
always, with an English translation. In the streets of Quebec a 
policeman could not understand a question asked in English, much less 
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reply to it ; and in the depression of trade caused hy the comparative 
failure of the local lumber business, the French are buying up lands and 
houses as fast as they are vacated by the English merchants; so that 
while, as I have said, the French-Canadian population increases, the 
English diminishes in almost equal proportion. The farms are of course 
in French hands, and worked on the French system of subdivision 
among all the children, so that the holdings are getting smaller and 
smaller, and the poor people live in great poverty, and are unable to 
supply the dressings and manure which might make the land pay. 
The soil is not rich in this province, and has long been exhausted by 
the system of farming which prevails; but only when it is absolutely 
impossible any longer to obtain even a meagre livelihood will the 
family break up and migrate to the towns, to seek employment there. 
It is much to be wished that large colonies of these people could be 
induced to move to the North-West Territories, where virgin soil is 
waiting to be broken up, and will produce abundant crops with 
hardly any outlay. They are not a progressive race, clinging as they 
do to the ancient implements and customs of two centuries ago, when 
their forefathers settled in New France ; but they are quiet and law- 
abiding, and extremely religious, arid the huge churches, crammed on 
Sunday with a devout congregation of both men and women, are a 
sight to see. Much power is in the hands of the Roman Catholic 
clergy, but there is little or no actual disloyalty to the British Govern- 
ment, although there is plenty of ill-feeling between the English 
and French sections in the cities, and scarcely any social inter- 
course. It is hard to see what the final development will be; the 
friction is considerable, and, though not much talked of in the news- 
papers, may lead some day to unpleasant consequences. 

The Fishery question is at the present time a subject of inter- 
national consideration, but I am bound to say that both in Canada 
and in the United States we did not hear it discussed very freely. 
No doubt it absorbs attention more completely in the Halifax district 
than in the province of Quebec, but in the States people were in- 
clined to make light of the whole dispute, implying that. the interests 
involved were not so large as the newspapers represented. 

The one point which was largely discussed at Washington was the 
fact of Mr. Chamberlain’s appointment as English Commissioner, and 
the unfavourable manner in which his name was received was a very 
curious commentary on the sort of influence exercised by the Irish in 
the United States. Because Mr. Chamberlain had renounced Mr. Glad- 
stone’s leadership, and had been recently in Ireland, making strong 
speeches against the Nationalist party and the Irish Americans, there- 
fore he was considered an unsuitable person to settle a difficulty be- 
tween England and the States, although the subject under discussion 
had nothing whatever to do with the Irish question. But, putting 
aside Mr. Chamberlain’s personality, it was also remarked that the 
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moment was not a favourable one, from the American point of view, 

for the Commission to meet at all, inasmuch as Mr. Cleveland’s 
administration had only another year to run, and it was unlikely that 
the Government would expose itself to the risk of effecting an arrange- 
ment which would almost inevitably be unpopular, and would not be 
sanctioned by Congress. The proposal had been made, it was said, by 
a member of the Cabinet who had hitherto been a dead failure, and 
who was playing his last card in the hopes of trumping his adver- 
saries’ hand during his last year of office, but there was no chance that 
the attempt would succeed. 

There is one other subject which is attracting a good deal of 
attention just now, and is being well aired by the press, and that is 
the question of commercial union between Canada and the United 
States. Its advocates, among whom Professor Goldwin Smith is 
perhaps the best known in England, assert that such a measure would 
bring vast relief to Canadian trade, and would stave off for a consider- 
able time the inevitable day when the Dominion must become part 
and parcel of the United States. ‘I hope the measure will become 
law,’ a lady said to us, ‘because my husband won’t let me smuggle 
my clothes in from the States, and then I should get them duty-free.’ 
The promoters of the idea understand perfectly that ifit ever becomes 
popular it must be through its appeal to the pockets of the producers 
of exports and the consumers of imports; and therefore they ‘tour 
around’ (to use a Yankee phrase) explaining the pecuniary advantages 
of their pet scheme both in town and country. But its opponents 
are influential and numerous. Some of them treat it with silent 
contempt, others are roused to fury at the mention of it; but all 
agree that it would be but the first step to annexation. ‘Can you 
make a treaty,’ they say, ‘on equal terms between Canada’s five 
million inhabitants on one side and the sixty millions of the States 
on the other?’ It seems indeed that the United States themselves 
are in no hurry for any such arrangement. They rather despise 
Canada, even if they are a little jealous that England should still 
possess such vast tracts in the New World; and they prefer to wait 
till she has become richer and more populated and is herself anxious 
to throw off the Imperial yoke. 

The immigration to the North-West, though increasing, is not 
nearly so large as Canadian patriots desire to see. Working men, 
even without capital, but accustomed to horses and agriculture, are 
the best settlers. Wages are high; there is plenty of work to be got 
all through the summer months ; and a man arriving at Winnipeg, able 
and willing to work, may borrow money to buy a cart and team (which 
cost about $250), will receive a grant of 160 acres free, on condition 
of occupying and farming it, and in two or three years will have 
repaid his debt, built himself a wooden house on his farm, and have 
enough in the soil to support himself for the next year. ‘The 
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people we don’t want out here,’ said one man to us, ‘are the young 
English gentlemen fresh from college, who don’t understand the sort 
of life they have to lead. They get disgusted and go home, and take 
a bad report of the country. We want labouring men who don’t 
mind roughing it.’ 

If some Government emigration could be set on foot in England, 
I believe the Canadians would glady give assistance. Even whole 
families from large towns would be admitted, for they say that if 
the old people are no good the children will grow up in the country 
and become valuable settlers. 

The further west one goes, the scarcer and dearer labour be- 
comes; and on the Pacific coast servants would be almost unattain- 
able were it not for the presence of the useful, but much-abused 
Chinaman, with his clean white apron, melancholy eyes, and smooth 
pigtail wound tidily round his head. In Victoria, Vancouver Island, 
the pretty capital of British Columbia, he is often the only servant 
in the house ; and where he has but a master and mistress to attend 
on, he is cook, laundry-maid, house and parlour maid, all in one, and 
is well worth his wages of $25 a month. 

In California the laws against Chinese immigration are very 
severe—indeed, no Celestial is allowed to land at all unless he can 
produce a certificate, stating that he has previously been living in 
the country and has only been on a temporary visit to China. 
These certificates are very carefully and circumstantially made out, 
but they are often sold by one Chinaman to another, and it is very 
difficult to prove anything against any of them, for they hang 
closely together and have no objection to taking any number of 
false oaths to support each other’s testimony and save a friend 
from punishment. The Chinese quarter of San Francisco is a very 
peculiar sight at night. Its houses, or rather rookeries, are divided 
by dark and narrow courts and alleys, reeking with unsavoury 
odours and honeycombed with filthy opium dens, where the men 
lie on hard bunks or benches and stupefy themselves with their 
favourite drug. It is illegal to import opium at all, yet the 
smoking goes on with no attempt at concealment. 

But law in California is not like law anywhere else. It is chiefly 
made to be laughed at, or at most to cause the expenditure of a 
little money in bribery. Life is still in a very unsettled condi- 
tion: murders and divorces are matters of everyday occurrence, and 
a man who is one day a popular member of society is the next 
day thrown into prison for stealing a few hundred dollars out of a 
bank. Religion, under any form, is at a discount, and moral 
restraints can hardly be said to exist at all. But this is a transition 
stage, and by degrees, as educated persons from the Eastern States 
fill up the West, the standard of culture and morals will rise. 

In fact, the East and West of America are at present like two 
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different nations. In the West, manners are still rough and un- 
cultivated, while in the East they are softened down to an almost 
European standard ; and settlers in the West often look eastward with 
the sort of affectionate home-sickness felt in Canada for the ‘old 
country.’ Many men consent to pass a few years on the Pacific coast 
in hopes of returning with a fortune, to spend and enjoy it on the 
shores of the Atlantic. 

It is impossible, without travelling across the whole width of the 
country, to realise the vast variety and extent of resources which the 
United States possess. Every sort of climate, of soil, of occupation, 
is there. Farming, ranching, mining, and above all speculating in 
any and every form, invite the adventurous settler; and the Western 
States and Territories offer of course more inducements than the 
thickly settled districts to the bolder spirits who desire to make their 
fortunes quickly. There are uot many great fortunes, however, 
which are made by straightforward means, as honest Americans tell 
you themselves. In large business transactions sharp practice is 
almost universal; and a gigantic fortune can be lost even more 
quickly than it is made. The owners of more than one palatial 
dwelling at San Francisco have reason to regret their temerity in 
trying to ‘corner’ all the American wheat—having forgotten to take 
into sufficient consideration the supplies obtainable from Canada and 
India. 

The contrast between San Francisco and Salt Lake City is very 
curious. Two days only of railway travelling across the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains and a desert alkaline plain divide them, but the differ- 
ence is as marked as if the journey occupied two years. The 
Mormons are undergoing just now what can only be called severe 
persecution at the hands of the United States authorities ; yet, save 
for their one peculiar and objectionable tenet, a more simple, moral, 
hard-working, law-abiding set of people does not exist in the world. 
Their faith in their strange religion is deep and sincere, but can 
hardly be called fanatical, since they desire to live at peace with 
all men, and bear no ill-will towards those who disagree with them. 
Hitherto they have borne the unceasing prosecutions and imprison- 
ments with really marvellous courage and patience ; but if once their 
wives are also attacked and thrown into prison, it is doubtful 
how long their passive calmness would endure. Possibly some sort 
of compromise may eventually be arranged, by which Utah may be 
raised from a Territory to the much-coveted position of a State, 
on condition that a clause in the Constitution shall provide that 
polygamy be treated as a misdemeanour, and that those convicted 
of it be liable to certain specified punishments. Such a solution 


appears to be the most desirable way out of the difficulties, and 


would, I believe, be welcomed by the Mormons themselves. But that 
the American press, almost without exception, eggs on the authorities 
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to further violence is I think a strong proof that material rather than 
moral interests are at stake, for the love of plunder is to the masses 
a stronger incentive than the love of purity. It must not be for- 
gotten that the Mormons found Utah a desert, and have made it 
habitable and fruitful. So that there is a tempting bait held out to 
the cupidity of many unscrupulous ‘ Gentiles,’ who would gladly see 
the present possessors turned out in order that they themselves may 
reap where others have sown. 

Politics in the States are still almost entirely in the hands of 
men who make a profession and often their fortune out of them ; 
although there are signs of a slight improvement among the rising 
generation in the East. 

Intelligent Americans smile and tell you that their system 
certainly does not bring to the front the best and ablest men, but 
that somehow it works, and the country gets along. The millionaire 
who is president of some important railway company, controls 
larger interests, wields greater power, and exercises wider influence 
than the President of the United States himself. 

There is a good deal of corruption, direct and indirect, with regard 
to elections, and Americans have not yet made the heroic efforts to 
abolish bribery which appear to have been so far successful with us in 
England, Every citizen of the United States must pay a poll-tax of 
two dollars before his name is placed on the register ; he is not obliged 
to pay the tax, but unless he does so, he is not allowed to vote ; and 
he has been known to take his ‘ two dollars’ from one candidate and 
vote immediately afterwards for his opponent! This poll-tax is the 
only ‘ property qualification’ in America. 

The Irish vote is very powerful, and the Irish seem to have a 
natural aptitude for professional politics; they absorb a great many 
official—especially municipal—appointments, much to the disgust of 
the native American, with whom the children of Erin are anything 
but popular. 

I have already referred to one illustration of the power exercised 
by the Irish over public opinion with reference to the Fishery Com- 
mission, and we came across another instance of it during our stay in 
Boston. A member of an old Bostonian family—one of those who 
pride themselves on their descent from English Puritan ancestors— 
was showing us the well-known Faneuil Hall, a memorial of the suc- 
eessful struggle for independence carried on by the New England 
States. The English residents in Boston asked to be allowed the 
use of this Hall for their celebration of the Queen’s Jubilee last 
summer, and permission would have been gladly given by the old 
Bostonians ; but Boston, like New York and many other cities, rejoices 
at the present time in an Irish Mayor and Town Council, and these 
gentlemen were far too patriotic to accede without a severe struggle 
to the Englishmen’s request, which was, however, eventually granted. 
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The whole affair was a considerable blow to the amour-propre of the 
Bostonians, who are now making strenuous efforts to induce all the 
English residents to become naturalised American citizens, and so 
restore the equilibrium and outvote the Irish once more. 

Nevertheless, it is undoubtedly true that the feeling in favour 
of Home Rule is strong in America; perhaps because they think 
that, as Mr. Davitt hopes, if it were once granted, the Irish would 
return en masse to their own country. But more than this, Ameri- 
cans argue from the success of federation in their own land ; they 
do not realise that it is one thing for a number of sister States to 
combine, as they did a century ago, in the face of a common foe, 
and form themselves into a Federal Republic, and quite another and a 
very different matter for England to alter her whole Constitution and 
traditional policy, in order to grant a quasi-independent government 
to the smaller island across the narrow channel, which she conquered 
centuries ago, and which has ever since been dependent upon her. At 
the same time they often acknowledge frankly that the question is 
one they do not fully understand, and that if the unity of the Empire 
is ever really at stake, we must follow their example and fight for it 
at whatever cost. But if the Unionist side of the question is mis- 
understood in America, it seems to be the fault of the bulk of the 
Unionists themselves; for, with the usual fatality of Conservatives, 
they take no sufficient pains to have their views explained in the 
Transatlantic press, However low an opinion one may hold of the 
tone of American newspapers, it is obvious that, in default of more 
direct sources of information, the average American must be depen- 
dent upon them for his views on any given subject, and perhaps 
throughout the whole of the States there are not more than two or 
three journals which even appear conscious that there may be more 
than one side to the question, most of the Irish news in the princi- 
pal papers being in fact supplied by well-known Home Rule Members 
of Parliament and often signed with their names. Mr. Gladstone’s 
name, too, is still a tower of strength, and the only public men who 
have crossed the Atlantic to hold meetings and make speeches are 
supporters of Mr. Gladstone’s policy. Whether it is wise to let the 
many millions of our Transatlantic cousins remain in ignorance on 
this important matter I leave it to the Unionist leaders to judge. 

It is very difficult to tell exactly what is the feeling of Americans 
towards England. Personally, they are overflowing with kindness 
and hospitality towards English travellers, but it is said there is a 
strong anti-English feeling abroad in some quarters, and certainly there 
is a growing sense of discontent. at the numbers of immigrants who 
yearly flood the country. ‘ America for the Americans,’ is the cry of a 
party which has adherents both in the East and West. ‘ What do we 
want with 200,000 or 300,000 annually of the worst characters in 
England and Ireland?’ they say; and one can hardly wonder at the 
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question. It is quite conceivable that before very long American ports 
may be closed against this alarming influx ; and then one more out- 
let of our ‘ surplus population ’ will be lost to us. 

The President’s Message to Congress brings prominently before 
the English public another subject which has for some time received 
much attention in the United States. To have so much money that 
you do not know what to do with it seems at first sight a very pleasing 
condition of affairs ; but practically its results have proved almost as 
awkward as having too little, and loud complaints have been made of 
the large excess of the revenue over the expenditure, while ready money 
in the country was scarce, and trade was suffering in consequence. 
During our visit to Washington we were shown the large vaults under 
the Treasury where the coined money is kept. A curious law was 
passed some years ago—it is said for the benefit of the mine-owners in 
California—by which the Government is forced to coin every year about 
$24,000,000 in silver, and this coined silver, besides a large quantity 
of gold, is therefore lying absolutely idle and useless, packed up in 
rows upon rows of canvas bags, in vaults into which no thief could 
possibly penetrate, since the entrance to them is barred by two iron 
doors of enormous thickness and very singular construction. The 
lock on each of these doors is of a unique pattern and infinite elabo- 
ration—so much so that only one man in the office knows the secret of 
its complicated machinery, and it therefore requires two special men 
to unbar the entrance to these fabulous hoards. Each lock also con- 
tains a sort of clock-work which can be altered at will, and which 
absolutely closes the door between certain hours, so that, say, after 
6 p.M. and before 10 A.M. the initiated official himself is utterly in- 
capable of entering the vaults. So large is the quantity of money 
now in the course of accumulation that fresh vaults are being con- 
structed to receive it, but the coinage law is arousing adverse criticism 
and will perhaps be repealed before long. 

There is one characteristic of American democracy which should 
not be passed over, and that is its tendency to hero-worship. Politics 
are much more a matter of persons than of principles, and the leader 
of a political party is a hero to his followers and a monster to his 
opponents. From heroes to heroines is a short step, and the present 
President’s charming wife is worshipped and set on a pedestal as ‘ the 
first lady of the land.’ If all hero-worship took such a harmless form 
as this latest development, there would be little to be said against it ; 
but it is significant that it should spring up in the oldest and most 
conservative democracy in the world, and is one more proof of the in- 
eradicable tendency of human nature to find some one to look up to 
and admire, however scrupulously the doors may be shut against*an 
aristocracy, so called. 

In the East, especially in Boston, classes are at least. as clearly 
defined and as jealously discriminated as in England, and society 
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cinating creature to be found anywhere than a thoroughly well-born 
and well-bred American lady. The petty rules of social life vary con- 
siderably in different cities and States; and the fact that there is no 
overpowering centre like Paris or London to lay down the law for all 
the ‘ provinces’ gives a good deal of piquant interest to a journey 
through the States, which is lost in countries where the national life 
is more centralised. But the general tone of respect and courtesy 
towards women of all classes is unmistakable, and affords the 
Americans a legitimate source of pride. 

One hears a great deal about the wonders of American luxury, 
and it is no doubt true that certain modern inventions, such as the 
telephone, have been brought into much more common and practical 
household use both in Canada and the States than is at present 
the case in England. A great deal of housekeeping is done through 
the telephone, and a lady can order her daily supplies from the 
butcher, baker, or grocer without leaving her room, and without 
her tradespeople ‘ sending for orders,’ In other respects—such e.g. 
as the use of cut flowers—I do not think there is so much luxury 
in the New World as with us. They may be bought at extravagant 
prices for great entertainments, but they are not looked upon as a sine 
qué non in every drawing-room or on every dinner-table. 

America is still the country for practical inventions of all sorts, 
but especially for labour-saving apparatus. One huge harvesting 
machine, lately invented, is not only a reaper and binder, but 
threshes out the corn from the straw, finally placing the grain in 
sacks; so that the whole harvesting process is completed while the 
machine is being drawn through the field by the eighteen or twenty- 
four horses harnessed to it. Some American inventions have become 
so familiar in Europe that we almost forget their source. Such, for 
instance, are the famous ‘ Pullman sleepers,’ known, with various 
modifications, in different countries as ‘ wagons-lits,’ ‘ Schlaf-wagen,’ 
or ‘sleeping-carriages.’ In America they are, in accordance with 
national custom, less ‘ private’ than in Europe. The sleeping-berths 
are ranged in long double rows, separated from each other at the 
head and foot by a thin wooden partition, and from the central 
passage of the car only by a curtain; but for those who desire a 
more luxurious arrangement, there is generally a private compart- 
ment at the end of the car known as the ‘ drawing-room,’ which is 
far more roomy and comfortable than any of the separate compart- 
ments in a ‘ wagon-lit.’ In some of the trains there are also capital 
arrangements as regards food, dining-cars being attached, where ex- 
cellent meals are provided; or, where the train runs for no great 
distance, there is often a buffet from which lunch or tea is served in 
the cars themselves. The long carriages, with a central passage 


gains in refinement and charm what it loses, perhaps, in robustness 
and breadth. It is a well-established fact, that there is no more fas- 
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through all, communicate with each other through the whole length 
of the train, and thus afford facilities which do not exist in the 
English system for such arrangements as these. 

It is difficult to sum up the net result of impressions left on the 
mind by a hasty journey through Canada and the States—difficult 
because of the vastness and variety of the subject-matter, because of 
the similarity and the contrast with our own habits and institutions. 

But there is no question that few tours can be much more in- 
structive than the one I have faintly sketched out to a young 
Englishman who wishes to trace the results of English blood and 
English tradition transplanted into a new country. If plants and 
animals alter in colour and shape through changes of soil and 
climate, we cannot expect our fellow-countrymen to remain exactly 
like ourselves, at a distance of several thousand miles, under widely 
different conditions. But we may well be proud that we can claim 
for brothers and cousins many millions of thriving, energetic 
Canadians and Americans, who present a spectacle of industry, vigour, 
and courageous foresight such as the world has never seen before. 


Emity A, ACLAND. 


Vout. XXIII—No. 133. 
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THE INVASION OF PAUPER 
FOREIGNERS. 


SIMPLE analysis of the social problems that to-day perplex thinking 
men and women lead to two equally simple conclusions. The evil 
is broadly divisible into two parts—(1) the part remediable by 
society, and (2) that which is essentially incapable of cure. The 
former is again divisible into two parts—(a) that which can be now 
attacked and presently dealt with, and (b) that which involves the 
process of time for ingathering the harvest. The remedies for 
distress applicable by the State are few; and on the expediency of 
applying these remedies, opinion, as Lord Salisbury has pointed out, 
is generally divided. The two measures for the relief of distress 
with which I am concerned are factors in the same problem. They 
are the Organisation of a Systematic Scheme for the Colonisation of 
Agricultural Labourers; and the check of Pauper Immigration into 
Great Britain from other countries. It is essential to state clearly 
that neither of these measures, nor both together, can be taken as 
otherwise than contributions to the solution of the problem created by 
the baleful magnetism of large towns. Anyone with a panacea must 
be either a quack or an enthusiast. But although the adoption by 
Great Britain of the practice obtaining not only in every civilised 
country in the world, but also in the British democracies across the 
sea, will not put an end to troubles arising from congested popu- 
lation—the fecundity of the unfit, and the growing severity'of indus- 
trial competition-_there are special reasons at the present moment 
for looking at the question of unlimited asylum now offered by Great 
Britain with a fresh eye. 

With a population growing at the rate of 320,000 a year it is in- 
disputable that the subjects of emigration and colonisation cannot 
fail to assume greater national importance in the future than in the 
past. Differences exist, and will continue to exist, as to whether or 
not the State should undertake a portion of the work. Whether 
State-aided colonisation does or does not become an accomplished 
fact, the exodus of some considerable portion of the population under 
proper conditions and skilled management is a matter on which the 
opinion of competent and impartial thinkers is all but unanimous. 
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If this be so, it is on the surface a matter of common-sense that the 
country should not permit the places of the parting Britons to be filled 
by an influx of foreign paupers. It is no answer to say that the 
incoming Polish and German paupers engage in trades which they 
practically monopolise. If their entrance displaces natives and causes 
them to become a public or private charge, the evil is one that is 
serious or trivial according to its extent. Werea million immigrant 
Chinese arriving next month, equipped with no skill, knowledge, or 
fitness other than mere physical fitness, to engage in mechanical 
task work, the evil would exist ina form sufficiently acute to engage 
the earnest attention of Parliament and the country. The only question, 
therefore, is whether the existing pauper immigration is sufficient to 
constitute a present danger to the community, and whether the 
probability of increased inflow of poor foreigners is such as to warrant 
the action already adopted in other countries. 

The facts stated by the Labour Correspondent of the Board of 
Trade in his report on the sweating system at the East End of London 
are conclusive as regards the effect of pauper immigration on thou- 
sands of native workers. Mr. Burnett writes :— 

Under any circumstances, this condition of affairs would have been fraught with 


misery for most of those engaged in such work, but matters have been rendered 
infinitely worse to the native workers during the last few years by an enormous 


influx of pauper foreigners from other European nations. ‘These aliens have been 
chiefly German and Russian Jews, and there can be no doubt that the result has 
been to flood the labour market of the Kast End of London with cheap labour to 
such an extent as to reduce thousands of native workers to the verge of destitution. 


He adds :— 

There can be little doubt that, from the causes already referred to, there has 
been an altogether abnormal increase in the immigration of foreign Jews since the 
period of the last census. : 


Dr. Hermann Adler writes on the 10th of March, 1887 :— 


‘It is an admitted fact that in former years one rarely, if ever, heard of an un- 
chaste Hebrew maiden in this country. I grieve to be obliged to say that this happy 
state of things no longer exists. The extension of the social evil to my community 
may be directly traced to the overstocked labour market, and to the Russian perse- 
cutions continuing to this day, which cause thousands of Jewish girls to arrive at 


these shores without any means of subsistence.’ 


To these statements I can add testimony derived from many 
hundreds of communications held with persons suffering from or 
ruined by the relentless operation of the right of asylum accorded by 
Great Britain to the whole universe. 

Mazzini, Kossuth, and Orsini brought with them money in their 
pockets to pay their hotel bills; or they sojourned with friends. 
The emigrants flying from France after the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, and the refugees escaping from the Low Countries after 
the persecutions of Alva and of the Inquisition, brought with them 
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skill, character, capital, and at least one new trade. The traditions 
of England formed in pre-industrial times by the national hospitality 
given to the French and Flemish refugees were, therefore, created 
not only without expense to the English nation, or to any particular 
class of the community, but they were the source of material profit 
and pecuniary advantage to the commonwealth. Since 1882 this 
condition of things has completely changed. The traditions of 
England since then have been maintained at the expense of English 
working girls who are paid three farthings an hour, and contract out 
of those wages to find their own cotton and hot water. These girls 
are the involuntary hostesses who maintain the national reputation 
for bluff and open hospitality. It is true that they have not been 
asked whether they wish to bear the burden of sustaining the reputa- 
tion of England. They have neither votes, nor the physical charac- 
teristics now required for successful political achievements. On the 
other hand a host of interests is arrayed against them. There are, 
in the front, those who thriftily revel in the traditions of hospitality 
discharged by persons incapable of enjoying the luxury of sentiment- 
alism. Few of the poor work girls ever heard of the Huguenots, or 
of Somerset the Slave, or of Mazzini; and if they did happen to 
remember the existence of such persons, it would be cold comfort, and 
would not compensate them for the three pence that have vanished 
from the wage (9d.) formerly paid for making a slop waistcoat. 

Then there are the political economists who live and move and 
have their being under the dominion of a phrase. ‘ Protection,’ they 
say, ‘is impossible and politically immoral. To check the incoming 
foreigner is Protection—Q.E.D.’ Protection of persons and protec- 
tion of commodities differ in kind as well as degree. The Statute 
Book bristles with Acts penalising persons who make their profit 
from the misery of those who cannot help themselves. The Adul- 
teration Acts, the Factory Acts, the Building Acts, the Merchant 
Shipping Act, the Truck Act, not to mention half a hundred more, 
suggest the essential difference between the protection of persons 
and the protection of commodities. The title of the State to inter- 
fere in matters relating to the comfort, health, and general welfare 
of the mothers of the coming generation is established beyond cavil 
or dispute. The argument against interference on the ground of 
infringing the policy of Free Trade arises from confusion of thought. 
The generation that passed Free Trade passed the Factory Acts; and 
the generation that maintains free trade in food may with equal 
justice exclude the paupers of another land, so as to render access to 
food somewhat freer to English workers. 

The third and perhaps the most powerful foe arrayed against the 
poor native workers is the main body of the Jewish community. It 
is unfortunately true that the majority of the pauper immigrants are 
of the Hebrew faith. They come here for the most part not because 
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they have an inborn desire to colonise England, but because anti- 
Semitic outbreaks in Eastern Europe compel them to leave their 
homes ; and, if paupers, the only soil on which they can rest the 
soles of their feet is the soil of England. Supported by a compact, 
powerful, and generous body of co-religionists, who are acutely 
mindful of centuries of persecution, they land in a country where 
historic prejudice against the Jew has been dispelled from the 
minds of thinking men by the lustre of splendid benefactions, by 
intellectual and scientific achievements, and by no limited contribu- 
tions to the glory and the welfare of our country conferred upon her 
by men and women, not a few, of the Hebrew faith. Free to go 
about their business without the molestation of the police, or to re- 
main indoors without the domiciliary visits of tax-collectors, the poor 
immigrant finds in England an earthly paradise. He sends for his 
wife and family, and friends soon hear that wages and shelter are 
good and cheap, liver and cabbage plentiful, and that the standard of 
comfort existing in England runs on a higher scale than in Poland 
or the Caucasus. 

The Jewish community in England adopt a humane and generous 
bearing towards the pauper immigrant. The chief burden of the 
charities and the rates for the support of workless immigrants falls 
on them. The burden, although heavy, is borne with equanimity. 
English Jews enjoy not only toleration, but social and political 
prestige for which there are no precedents in the history of eighteen 
centuries, and for which there is no parallel at the present time in 
Eastern Europe. Recollection of the persecutions of nearly two thou- 
sand years have burnt themselves into the hearts and the consciences 
of the descendants of Abraham. Memories of the anti-Semitic out- 
breaks in the time of Richard the First, the massacre of 700 Jews 
in London in 1262, the banishment of 16,000 Jews from England in 
1278, the Papal edicts against them in the Middle Ages, the cruel 
laws of Spain, Portugal, and France, and the new Judenhetze in 
Germany and Russia, have consolidated all Jews holding the stricter 
form of the faith throughout the world. Nor is this unnatural. I 
intend no unkindly implication when I say that the Jews of Europe 
are bound together by a closer and a dearer tie than that of nationality. 
The bond of a common faith and the memory of common persecu- 
tions at Gentile hands have weakened the claims of patriotism, when 
patriotism conflicts with the sorrows and the interests of their own 
people. The dilemma involves a painful choice. Were England to 
close her doors to paupers from Poland and the Caucasus, it is pro- 
bable that renewed suffering abroad would be the result. It is well 
to make this admission frankly and broadly, for the argument in 
question is the one serious difficulty in the way of dealing with the 
matter. . If this argument can be fairly and satisfactorily answered, 
it will be difficult for any Government to resist the demand by native 
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workers for a check to pauper immigration. The answer to this 
argument will have no weight with those who find a brother in all 
mankind—black, yellow, or white. Butto those who prefer the wel- 
fare of their own blood, race, and language, to the happiness of 
strangers, the reply is satisfactory. It is this. As the choice lies 
between renewed suffering abroad and renewed suffering at home, I 
choose the former from considerations of justice and humanity to our 
own kith and kin. The evidence of Mr. Burnett and of Dr. Hermann 
Adler must be taken as moderate and conclusive statements of the 
present effect on English workers arising from pauper immigration. 
But there is nothing now in existence to prevent an increase to this 
immigration which would indefinitely increase the evil. There are no 
broad lands in England on which the alien paupers can be settled. 
But the United States of America, with her millions of unoccupied 
aeres and her traditions of hospitality to all mankind, adopted 
measures six years ago for the exclusion of paupers which Great 
Britain has only now under consideration. Under the Act of Con- 
gress 376 of 1882, the United States returned in the year 1886 to 
the port of embarkation 996 persons who were likely, in the opinion 
of the immigration authorities at Castle Garden, to become a public 
or private charge. The number is not large, but we cannot tell how 
many persons were prevented from attempting entrance into the 
States by the knowledge that such restrictions were in existence. 
Archbishop Whately used to say in such cases that ‘what is hit 
is history: what is missed is mystery.’ Even the rough test of 
possessing five shillings would exclude a large proportion of the 
paupers whose immigration is the cause of the evils referred to by 
the labour correspondent of the Board of Trade. 

The United States, however, are not satisfied with the restrictions 
now imposed on would-be pauper immigrants. Senator Morill has 
brought in a Bill for largely extending the powers now held by the 
Executive for the regulation of immigration. 

The opinions held by the American people are shared by the 
democratic colonies enjoying the powers of self-government under 
the Crown. It is true that the problem in their case presents it- 
self under the form of the thrifty and hardworking Mongolian. 
And although it is not urged that the indigent Pole and the 
pauper Chinaman are in all respects identical, there is substantial 
similarity between the two. In British Columbia, for example, 
the preamble to the Chinese Exclusion Act presents the case as 
follows :— 

1, That they arrive in the country faster than any other kind of 
immigrant. 

2. That they are superior in number to our own race. 

3. That they are not disposed to be governed by our laws. 

4. That they are dissimilar in habits and occupation to our own 
people. 
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5. That they evade the payment of taxes justly due to the Govern- 
ment. 

6. That they are governed by pestilential habits. 

7. That they are useless in cases of emergency. 

8. That they habitually desecrate graveyards by the removal of 
bodies therefrom. 

9. That the laws governing the whites are found to be inappli- 
cable to the Chinese. 

10. That they are inclined to habits subversive of the comfort and 
well-being of the community. 

Eight of those ten charges apply with substantial force against 
the colonies of pauper Poles and Russians in East London. Reckless 
disregard of sanitary laws is indicated by the fact that in the Bell 
Lane area they congregate to a density of 600 to the acre. Senti- 
mentalists may talk of freedom, and the glory of England in offering 
a sanctuary for the desolate and oppressed of other nations. Freedom 
to starve, and the sanctuary of the pauper’s grave for English workers, 
with the destruction of home-life, and the necessary adoption of the 
one-room system and its baleful consequences! It would be im- 
possible to describe in this Review the insanitary details caused by 
this overcrowding of foreigners. These things may be set against the 
vicarious hospitality sentimentalists would continue to extend to 
pauper foreigners. 

It might be said of the Poles and Russians who are ousting the 
English from their homes and from their occupations what was said 
by Burke of another class of needy aliens: ‘ Animated with all the 
avarice of age, all the impetuosity of youth, they roll in one after 
another, wave after wave, and there is nothing before the eyes of the 
natives but an endless, hopeless prospect of new flights of birds of 
prey and of passage, with appetites continually renewing for a food 
“that is continually wasting.”’ 

Were these flights of birds of prey to spread themselves over 
England, the evil would be manageable. But they swarm in two or 
three limited localities where the workers are already too many for 
the work. Most of them hurry up from the docks, ragged and dirty, 
without luggage or money, and betake themselves to the fetid area 
where their future lies. They must engage themselves at any price, 
and fourteen hours a day for the wages of an Indian Coolie is the 
necessary consequence for themselves and their British competitors. 
They rarely wash, and they sleep at night covered with the slop 
garments they have laboured at during the day. Inspection of the 
work-rooms is a farce. Vedettes are posted when the visit of the 
Inspector is due, and on his arrival half the workers vanish. 

The fall of wages since 1882 is attributed by native workers 
mainly to the rigour of competition to which they are subjected by 
foreigners. In the slop tailoring trade the rate of wages has fallen 
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between 30 and 50 per cent.; and the same may be said of the 
boot trade. In each case, no doubt, there are other economical causes 
for the fallin wages. But it is difficult to resist the conclusion that 
excessive supplies of labour have had disastrous effects upon the 
conditions of life to which the British-born workers were formerly 
accustomed. 

Ratepayers in certain districts of London have now the opportu- 
nity of spending their money on the support of pauper foreigners. 
The Whitechapel Union maintained the traditions of England in 1887 
by extending the hospitality of the parish to 340 foreigners. In 
Mile End foreign paupers unable to speak a word of English have 
become during the past year inhabitants of the workhouse. Pauper 
foreign children are now boarded out from the Paddington Union. 

The manifest and manifold evils arising from the immigration of 
poor Jews are so great, that in the last published report of the 
Board of Guardians for the relief of the Jewish poor they state that 
they had determined upon taking ‘exceptional means for striving 
somewhat to stem the influx from abroad.’ 

Notifications printed in the vernacular were prepared and circu- 
lated as prominently as possible in most of the places from which the 
poor Jews come to this country. These advertisements set forth the 
desirability in their own interests of ceasing to emigrate hither in 
the hope of finding employment, and pointed out how useless was a 
journey undertaken without any pre-arranged prospect of work here. 
The Board, moreover, proceed to state that the congestion in London 
had become a real difficulty, and threatened to become a danger ; 
thereby corroborating the evidence of the labour correspondent of 
the Board of Trade given in the September following the publica- 
tion of this report. 

On the 15th of December, 1887, the Home Secretary stated that 
the evils of pauper immigration, as explained to him by a deputation 
from the East End, were of the ‘greatest importance.’ Here we 
have the Jewish Board of Guardians stating that the congestion in 
London—through immigration—threatens to become a danger. The 
evidence of Mr. Burnett and of Dr. Hermann Adler complete the 
case against the incoming pauper when it was already sufficiently 
strong. The time has, therefore, come for the British Government 
to replace the unsuccessful endeavours of the Jewish Board of Guar- 
dians to stem the rising tide of immigration. The time is oppor- 
tune. Within the last few months the Russian Governor of Tiflis 
has expelled the Jews, numbering some thousands, from the town, 
and it is expected that this action of the authorities will be repeated 
in other portions of the Caucasus. 

Having regard to all the facts of the case, a resolution was carried 
all but unanimously at the Conference recently presided over by 
Lord Herschell on the distress of the working classes, in which the 
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Government. was asked to take measures forthwith to arrest the in- 
flux of pauper immigration. A deputation was received by Lord 
Salisbury early in February, but the Prime Minister relieved himself 
from the necessity of action by seven statements which need but 
record to discover their fallacy. There may be weighty reasons of 
foreign policy why England cannot or dare not do what the United 
States have done—without cavil or remonstrance—for the past six 
years. Or there may be grave reasons of home policy for not irritat- 
ing or alienating the wealthy portion of the Jewish community. 
On these contingencies I will not venture to speculate. But it is 
improbable that if thousands of pauper English were tainting the 
lives of poor native workers in Berlin or St. Petersburg, Prince 
Bismarck or M. de Giers would condescend to employ such arguments 
as those used by the Prime Minister on the 1st of February. 

Lord Salisbury refuses to act, or to arrest the flow of pauper 
immigration— 

1. Because too much importance is attached to the matter. 

2. Because, although the right to exclude the pauper exists, it 
would be ‘ exceedingly difficult ’ to exercise the right. 

3. Because the paupers do not arrive marked with ‘ notes’ such 
as enable the Americans to exclude them. 

4, Because they are ‘not physically incapable to support them- 
selves.’ 

5. Because they are ‘ not sent here by any domestic or poor-law 
authority.’ 

6. Because it would be ‘ difficult to include in an Act of Parlia- 
ment which should enable you to exclude the ones you wish to 
exclude without excluding a great many others too.’ 

7. Because they are not so very many after all. 

For convenience of space the replies to Lord Salisbury’s seven 
points of objection may also be recorded in a tabular form. 

1. The East End, the Home Secretary, the Jewish Board of 
Guardians, and the Board of Trade consider the matter, in the words 
of Mr. Matthews, of the ‘ greatest importance.’ 

2. The difficulty of an enterprise offers no inherent obstacle to un- 
dertaking it—even in the case of a little country like England, which 
exists on the reputation she has acquired by overcoming difficulties. 

3. Lord Salisbury is wrongly advised on the facts. We wish to 
exclude those now excluded by the Americans. If we cannot 
recognise them, let us hire a few Americans for the purpose. 

4, Neither are the Chinese; but the question is whether the 
pauperisation and ruin of native workers are not too high a price to 
pay for the advantages of mere physical fitness. 

5. But if they are paupers driven for bare existence to underbid 
the poor English, the origin of the force or motive that impelled 
them to compete for starvation wages is immaterial. 
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6. The intellectual capacity and technical skill of British lawyers, 
if unequal to the task of drafting an Act of Parliament, might be 
reinforced by the American who drew the Act 376 of 1882. 

7. This argument, proceeding from anyone but the Prime 
Minister of England, might be regarded as disingenuous. It is at 
least ignoratio elenchi. ‘The foreign paupers are sufficient to bring 
ruin on ‘ thousands of English workers.’ Does Lord Salisbury await 
the ruin of millions from this one cause before action is justifiable ? 
The question is, not how many immigrants are there, but what is 
the effect produced by those who actually settle among us. The 
answer to this question is given in no uncertain voice by a depart~ 
ment of State. 

Gibbon says that one of the most dangerous inconveniences of 
the introduction of barbarians into the palace was felt in their 
correspondence with their countrymen, to whom they imprudently or 
maliciously revealed the weakness of the Roman Empire. Whether 
the decline of the British Empire will be dated from the time when 
barbarians were first introduced into her workshops, is a matter for 
the historian of the future. But there is little doubt that the lan- 
guage employed by the First Minister in referring to these barbarians 
is inconsistent with the traditions of the England familiar to William 
Pitt, and that the use of such language marks the existence of 
decline. 

ARNOLD WHITE. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Since the above was in type the Government has agreed to the 
appointment of a Select Committee to inquire into the case against 
the pauper foreigner. 

A. W. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


THE Duke of Wellington is reported to have said, in answer to a ques- 
tion of Mr. Babbage, that the difficulties of war were proportioned to 
the number of combinations involved, and Mr. Babbage seems to 
have considered that the same law of difficulty applied to almost 
every subject which falls under the consideration of man. Measured 
by this standard, local government is perhaps the most difficult pro- 
blem which presents itself for solution to the English statesman. 
Take one county alone for an example. The county of Somerset 
contains 497 parishes, 11 boroughs; 22 unions, 10 local government 
districts, 17 rural sanitary districts, 66 School Board districts, besides 
numerous highway districts. Each of these divisions is governed by a 
separate body with distinct powers, and elected with but few exceptions 
by separate constituencies, separate modes of voting, and at different 
times of year. Multiply these authorities by 52, the number of counties 
in England—and bear in mind that a scheme of local government in- 
volves a knowledge of the particulars of each of the above-mentioned 
authorities, and in many cases an alteration in their status—and some 
idea may be formed of the difficulties to be overcome. Such being the 
conditions of the problem, the first step towards arriving at a true con- 
clusion as to the changes to be made in local government is to ascertain 
with precision the organisation of the existing system ; and this know- 
ledge can best be acquired by carrying back our minds to the original 
divisions of the country and the authorities by which they were ruled, 
and having discovered the causes which led to those divisions and the 
advantages or disadvantages thence arising, to pass to the changes 
they have undergone, and the new authorities which have been esta- 
blished, with a view of satisfying the needs of an ever-increasing 
population. 

The largest and most important area of local government is the 
county. Its origin is lost in the depths of an unknown antiquity. 
Different counties probably arose from different causes. Kent is as 
old as the time of the Romans, and possibly derives its name and its 
boundaries from the name and location of a British tribe—the Cantii. 
Other counties may have been Anglo-Saxon kingdoms or Earldoms ; 
while here and there a county may be a memorial of the territory 
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occupied by an early colony of Germans or Northern people. What- 
ever its origin, the county in Anglo-Saxon times was divided into 
hundreds and tithings. Mythologically the hundreds are said to 
have contained a hundred families, and the tithing ten families. 
The administration of justice, comprehending in those times the con- 
trol of all the needs of a simple society, corresponded with the terri- 
torial divisions. There was the county court, the hundred court, and 
the court of the tithing. At these courts the suitors or persons 
belonging to the several divisions were bound to attend and try all 
cases and transact all business connected with the county, hundred, 
or tithing. If any suitor did not keep up the roads which he was 
liable to maintain by reason of tenure, he was brought before the 
county court and fined for his neglect. Ifa suitor fouled his neigh- 
bour’s stream, he was tried by his suitors, his peers, and compelled to 
cease from committing the nuisance complained of. The court itself 
took cognisance of any injuries or nuisances to the community of 
which no private complaint was made. Theoretically the Anglo- 
Saxon system is the most perfect scheme of local government ever 
constructed by man: the unit was the tithing, the hundred an exact 
multiple of the unit, while the hundreds completely filled up the 
area of the county. Further, each of the county divisions had its 
popular government, and local powers commensurate with its area, 
and varying in importance in proportion to the extent of the 
division. 

The borough may also trace its pedigree back to Anglo-Saxon, 
and in some cases to Roman, times. It can scarcely be doubted that 
London, York, and probably many other towns, had from the earliest 
times an organisation separate from that of the counties. What 
this organisation was cannot now be successfully discovered. It is 
possible that the designation of counties of towns and counties of 
cities applied in modern times to London, York, and other towns 
and cities, may be a survival, showing that the constitution of the 
great towns was practically that of a county, giving powers co- 
ordinate with those of a county authority to some municipal authority. 
If so, it will be seen in the sequel that modern legislation will not 
improbably follow in the ancient track, and that a return to the 
customs of our ancestors may prove the best tribute we can offer to 
their wisdom. 

Local taxation, which occupies so much of the attention of the 
legislature in modern times, seems to have been almost unknown in 
the period of which we have been treating. Its place would appear 
to have been taken bya system of fines. If an individual committed 
a criminal or civil offence against his neighbour, he had to pay in 
purse or in person. If a community failed in its duty to keep up its 
roads or comply with any other public requirement, it was amerced 
as @ community, and its headmen had to recover the contribution 
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necessary to pay the amercements in the best way they could from 
the individual members composing the community. This practice 
is an illustration of the custom of our ancestors of imposing on 
individual owners the obligation to perform the duties incident to 
property, and of the obligation of the community to take care that 
its members did not escape without punishment if they made default 
in their public or quasi-public duties. To pursue farther any anti- 
quarian researches into the origin and incidents of counties and 
boroughs would be out of place in this paper, which professes to lead 
the way to a practical future scheme of local government rather than 
to a review of the past. 

It is only necessary to state that the tithing has, by some process 
which it is impossible to follow through all its gradations, become 
changed into the parish, while the hundred has become obsolete as 
an administrative division, and is practically known only to English 
law as an area, the inhabitants of which are liable to repay the 
damage caused by riot to any property situate within its limits. 

The above-mentioned mode of local government in counties, 
boroughs, hundreds, and tithings, or parishes, continued for more 
than two centuries after the Norman Conquest, and would, had it 
retained its popular form, have required little to adapt it to modern 
exigencies except a separation of the judicial from the administrative 
powers, with a delegation of the former class of powers to justices 
and judges—a system of representation in substitution for the 
assembly of the whole body of people, and a gradual variation of the 
boundaries of boroughs, hundreds, and tithings, according to the 
changes in the agglomerations of population. This was not, how- 
ever, to be; liberty was, as usual, destroyed by revolution. During 
the intestine commotions which took place on the deposition of 
Edward the Second in favour of his son, Edward the Third, Queen 
Isabella, the mother of the infant prince, sought to strengthen the 
regal power by giving local judicial power to nominees of the Crown. 
These nominees were at first styled conservators of the peace, and 
were invested only with the power of quelling riots and arresting 
offenders ; but after a few years they acquired the powers of hearing 
and determining felonies, and thus became justices of the peace. 
The jurisdiction of each set of justices, or their commission as it was 
called, was rigidly confined to the county for which they were com- 
missioned. They constituted a court only when assembled at their 
general, or, as they were afterwards called, from the time of their 
assembling, quarter sessions of the peace. Out of session a justice 
was only a conservator of the peace. Moreover the Crown did not 
venture at that time to destroy, even in judicial matters, the popular 
procedure of the county court, as it was provided that the justices, 
even in sessions, could not fine or punish any offender unless he was 
found guilty by the verdict of a jury—a Norman substitute for the 
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verdict of the assembled suitors of the county court. The precise 
mode in which the court of the justices in general or quarter sessions 
by degrees almost wholly supplanted the county court is not known. 
Gradually they acquired large administrative jurisdiction and a power 
of taxation, whilst the functions of the county court were restricted 
to the election of members of parliament for the county—a power 
technically retained until a very recent period. 

As might have been expected, the individual justices did not 
remain satisfied with their position as mere conservators of the peace 
without any judicial power, and evil times similar to those to which, as 
has been shown above, they owed their origin and collective or corporate 
authority gave occasion to a greater extension of their individual 
powers. In the reign of Henry the Seventh, Empson and Dudley, 
to whom the extraordinary office of Clerks of the Forfeitures had been 
granted, with a view to making their office more profitable, caused a 
statute to be passed enacting that it should be lawful for the justices 
to execute all penal statutes without any presentment by a grand 
jury or trial by a petty jury. This statute was repealed by one of 
the first Acts of the succeeding reign, and its authors were attainted ; 
but the precedent then set was followed in various Acts passed in the 
reigns of Henry the Eighth and Elizabeth giving summary jurisdic- 
tion, as it is called, or the power of trying offences without a jury, 
in numerous cases in which small penalties are imposed; and since 
that period scarcely an Act is passed imposing fines or dealing with 
small offences which does not increase the summary jurisdiction of 
the justices. 

Viewed in reference to local government, one of the most material 
consequences of this increase of the jurisdiction of the justices out 
of sessions was the creation of a fresh division of counties—the petty 
sessional. 

A justice, as his individual responsibility increased, was naturally 
anxious to seek the aid of his neighbouring justices in the trans- 
action of business. Accordingly for several centuries the county 
justices have divided their county into districts, called special or petty 
sessional districts, in which they hold courts, called courts of special 
or petty sessions, at frequent intervals, and transact a variety of 
business arising within the petty sessional division. The jurisdiction 
of the justices, both in and out of sessions, for a long time extended 
only to criminal matters; but the limit between criminal and 
administrative business is from its nature not very easily defined, 
and the legislature, finding the justices established in place of the 
free Saxon institutions, have from time to time invested them with 
administrative as well as judicial duties—notably, with the important 
power of granting licences for the sale of intoxicating liquors and 


controlling public-houses. 
As expenses are necessarily incurred by the exercise of adminis- 
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trative functions, the justices in quarter sessions, who, as far back as 
the reign of Henry the Eighth, were empowered to levy a county 
rate for the maintenance of county bridges, have since had their 
power of rating extended to the provision of funds for a variety of 
county requirements. The greater boroughs which, even in Anglo- 
Saxon times, were probably outside the county jurisdiction, continued, 
as respects the jurisdiction of the justices, to be treated as separate 
counties. Each borough had a separate set of justices whose juris- 
diction extended to the area of the borough. 

The only Anglo-Saxon division which remains to be described is 
the parish. The origin of the parish, like that of the county, is lost 
in the mists of the most remote antiquity. Possibly it may have had 
its source in the mark, the primal Aryan division of land communities. 
Almost certainly it was, under the name of tithing, township, or vicus, 
recognised as a separate district by the Anglo-Saxons, and occupied 
by a group of families, the members of which were bound to be sureties 
or free pledges for each other, and to discover and deliver up to justice 
any criminal who committed an offence within their precincts. An 
ecclesiastical character was superinduced on this secular township 
by Archbishop Theodore of Tarsus, who flourished about 673 .D., 
and adopted the township where of sufficient extent, and where it 
was too small a combination of townships, as the ambit within which 
one minister was to have the cure of souls and to receive tithes. 
The parish thenceforward seems to have become the general unit of 
local government; and when in the reign of Elizabeth the mainten- 
ance of the poor became a legal public obligation, the Act of 43 
Eliz. (which superseded the temporary Act of 39 Eliz. c. 3) provided 
that the expense of such maintenance should fall upon the parish, 
and that overseers of the poor should be appointed, consisting of the 
existing ecclesiastical officers, the churchwardens, and two, three, or 
four substantial householders. The parish or township would seem 
from the first to have been a self-governing community, maintaining 
its own roads, suppressing nuisances, and making bye-laws for the 
good order and well-being of its members. As in the case of the 
county, the legislative body consisted at first of an assembly of all the 
inhabitants called in a parish the vestry ; gradually rated inhabitants 
were substituted for the entire body, and in many cases committees of 
the vestry which had been appointed for the more convenient trans- 
action of business became permanent institutions, self-elected, or 
elected by a small minority of the inhabitants, and usurping the powers 
of the whole body of the parish. The aptitude of old English institu- 
tions to adapt themselves to the progressive interests of the country, 
and of the English to adapt themselves to their institutions when men 
and institutions are left to settle themselves, can hardly be exemplified 
better than by the fact that, from the reign of Edward the Third to the 
reign of William the Fourth, counties, boroughs, and parishes remained 
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almost unchanged by legislation. Practically little alteration has been 
made in counties and in parishes, so far as their secular status is con- 
cerned, up to the present day; but boroughs, many of which had fallen 
into the condition of mere names and corrupt little oligarchies, were 
almost the first objects to the reform of which the attention of the 
legislature was directed after the Reform Act of 1832. 

The Municipal Corporation Act which was passed in the year 
1835 was an Act for the regulation of all boroughs, existing and 
future, except the city of London. It busied itself with two 
principal objects:—(1) the establishment of a proper form of 
government, and (2) a definition of the relations intended to sub- 
sist for the future between boroughs and the counties in which 
they were situate, with respect to the jurisdiction of justices and 
contributions to the county rate. In both cases the new legislation 
proceeded on the ancient lines of the constitution. As respects 
government, it extended in effect to all boroughs the system of an 
elective council which had been adopted by the best regulated 
municipalities. 

For the purpose of county taxation boroughs were divided 
into two classes: (1) boroughs to which courts of quarter sessions 
were granted ; (2) all other boroughs. The first class of boroughs 
were exempted altogether from county rate. The second class were 
subjected to county rate in the same manner, in all respects, as the 
rest of the county. This exclusion, however, of the quarter-session 
boroughs from county rates involved no exemption from county ex- 
penses, except in respect of such matters as the borough provided 
for itself, instead of, as hitherto, having them provided by the county. 
It meant simply that, instead of a rate being levied directly by the 
county justices for county expenses, they sent in a bill to the borough 
for such expenses, which was paid by the town clerk in a lump sum 
out of a borough rate—a rate in the nature of a county rate levied 
in the borough. 

The division of England into counties, boroughs, and parishes 
was eminently capable of development and expansion. To complete 
the system nothing was wanted but to revive in a modified form the 
disused and neglected hundred. When urban powers were required 
to meet the necessities of new aggregates of population of consider- 
able magnitude, nothing could be more simple than to create new 
boroughs. In other cases where the parish was too small to be en- 
trusted with the duty of maintaining separately its own poor, or 
exercising the necessary sanitary powers, the obvious course was to 
group parishes together into hundreds, and confer on the hundred 
the required powers. The system would have been completed by 
investing the county with paramount authority over the hundreds, 
smaller boroughs, and parishes; while the larger boroughs would 
have received a measure of autonomy equal or nearly equal to that 
accorded to the counties. 
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No doubt in certain cases parishes divided by borough and 
county boundaries, and counties having detached parts situate in 
adjoining counties, would have required adjustment; but such areas 
would have been so insignificant as scarcely to be of any importance 
in arranging any general system of local government. It is true 
that the great increase of population in recent times, the rise of new 
and the decadence of old towns, has made it difficult to adjust satis- 
factorily the relations between a county and the towns within its 
jurisdiction ; but, be the difficulty what it may, such an adjustment 
must be made in any scheme of local government worthy of con- 
sideration. If the plan is confined to a mere transfer of the powers of 
the county justices to an elective body, in what position will the 
towns find themselves? Lichfield, Poole, and Haverfordwest, the 
first as a county of a city and the others as counties of towns, will 
occupy a far higher position in the scale of municipal authorities 
than Liverpool, Manchester, or Birmingham. Ashton-under-Lyne, 
with a population of over 37,000, would be included in the county in 
which it is situated, while Banbury, with a population of 3,000, would 
form in effect a separate county. These examples are taken at random; 
but a glance at any list of municipal boroughs showing their popu- 
lation and their status as quarter-session or non-quarter-session 
boroughs, proves that quarter-session boroughs cannot possibly be 
formed for the purposes of local government into a class by them- 
selves. On the other hand, if certain quarter-session boroughs 
ought to be included in the county by reason of their smallness, it is 
quite clear that other urban areas ought not to be so included by 
reason of their largeness. For example, Blackburn, with a popula- 
tion of 104,012; Oldham, with a population of 111,343 ; and Sunder- 
land, with a population of 116,262, would, unless population is taken 
into account, and not the nature of their judicial organisations, form 
parts of the counties in which they are situate, on the ground that, 
though they are boroughs having separate commissions of the peace, 
they are not boroughs having separate quarter sessions. The same 
difficulty extends to classifying any other description of town by 
reference to its powers of government. Aberdare and Askew are 
both local government districts ; the first has a population of more 
than 33,000, while the second has less than 600 inhabitants. Even 
an Improvement Act is no measure of the importance of a town, as: 
Bilston, with a population of more than 22,000, and Malmesbury, 
with a population’ scarcely exceeding 3,000, are both Improvement 
Act districts. The conclusion to be drawn from the foregoing facts 
would seem to be inevitable—namely, that the relations of the county 
to the towns situated within its limits are such that it is impossible 
to construct any practicable system of local government without 
settling the position to be assigned to the towns as respects their 
subordination to or freedom of control from county government, and 
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therefore without including in any plan of government the subordinate 
areas as well as the higher county jurisdiction. : In'short, local govern- 
ment may be compared to an old wall, in which, if you pick out a few 
bricks, the whole wall falls down, and the question of making a 
practicable scheme resolves itself into an inquiry, How can a new 
edifice be framed with the least uprooting of the old foundations 
and confusion of the old lines ? 

Attention must now be turned to Poor Law Unions—an entirely 
new division—which, extended as it has been in its purposes, though 
not in its boundaries, by subsequent legislation, has so entangled the 
various threads of local government and local taxation as to require 
the statutory sword of an Alexander to cut the Gordian knot. The 
history of the Union is shortly as follows: At and previously to the 
year 1834, the date of the passing of the Poor Law Amendment Act, 
the working of the laws for the maintenance of the poor had become 
an intolerable burden. The constant grant of outdoor relief in aid 
of the miserable wages grudgingly paid for labour degraded the 
labourer to the condition of a pauper, whilst it impoverished the 
employer by requiring him to bestow on the idle and unworthy 
workman, under the guise of charitable relief, more than would have 
been sufficient to provide adequate wages for the remunerative 
labour of the industrious and willing labourer. At the same time 
the indoor relief was badly administered in squalid and ill-regulated 
poorhouses. 

The remedy for all this evil would appear to have been simple. 
Where the borough was large enough to require a separate workhouse, 
it should have been charged with the obligation of maintaining its 
own poor, and the task of administering relief should have been im- 
posed on the town council. In other cases, the hundreds formed, 
as suggested above, out of rural parishes, should have been esta- 
blished as areas of Poor Law relief with a common workhouse and 
an elective superintending authority. So simple a course did not, 
however, recommend itself to the views of the Commissioners on 
whom was imposed by the Poor Law Act the duty of parcelling out 
England into administrative Poor Law areas. They would seem to 
have been fired with an ambition to obliterate the old historic 
landmarks of England, and to have imagined that they could cause 
the union to supersede the county after the fashion in which the 
French Assembly managed to substitute modern departments for 
the time-honoured provinces. 

The result of this determination of the Commissioners not ‘to 
stand on the old ways’ was somewhat startling. They so arranged 
the groups of parishes that, out of 618 unions in England and Wales, 
137 are situate in two counties, 33 are situate in three counties, 
and 2 in four counties. They adopted no particular unit of popula- 
tion, no ratio of numbers as between the unions and the counties ip 
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which they were situate. They mixed up rural and urban popula- 
tions, disregarding the corporate status of boroughs, and dealing 
with them as mere aggregates of parishes, so that a complete antago- 
nism was set up between municipal and Poor Law management. This 
new type of organisation occasioned comparatively little difficulty 
so long as it was restricted to the relief of the poor; but as soon as 
sanitary legislation made progress, it became necessary to divide 
England exhaustively into administrative areas for sanitary purposes. 
The circumstances which led up to this necessity were shortly as 
follows. 

Years ago, as population in England increased, it appeared that 
the common law of nuisance was insufficient to secure the well-being 
of a closely packed community. Even in boroughs the maintenance 
of public health was not sufficiently cared for under the existing 
municipal institutions. Accordingly, both the old towns with a 
municipal organisation and new towns without any government at all 
from time to time applied to Parliament for private Acts called 
Improvement Acts, enacting within certain areas special powers for 
drainage, the supply of water and gas, police, the making and enforc- 
ing bye-laws—in short, all necessary authority for maintaining clean- 
liness and order in a large community. When the district included 
in the Act was conterminous with a borough, the town council were 
entrusted with enforcing the provisions of the Act. In other cases, 
anew administrative body, under the title of Improvement Commis- 
sioners, was constituted by election or otherwise in the manner pro- 
vided bythe Act. A new species of municipality was thus created in 
the country called Improvement Act districts ; they were not neces- 
sarily in harmony with any existing boundaries, but cut alike 
parochial or even borough boundaries, in order to follow a line en- 
closing large masses of contiguous population. The expense of 
procuring these Acts and the inertness of town populations made such 
populous places as were regulated by them an exception rather than a 
rule, and accordingly in 1848 what may be called a general Improve- 
ment Act was passed, declaring that in all places to which the Act 
applied some of the most material health provisions of the Improve- 
ments Acts should be in force. But to what places did the Act apply ? 
None were mentioned in the Act, and to bring it into force an addi- 
tional power was invoked, either an Order in Council or a provisional 
order, according as the inhabitants of a locality did or did not petition 
for its introduction. A central authority was established by the Act, 
called the General Board of Health, charged with the duty of en- 
forcing the Act compulsorily in towns where an exceptional rate of 
mortality prevailed, and of making Orders in Council for bringing 
it into operation when requested by the inhabitants of a locality so 
to do. 

Boroughs and Improvement Act districts were recognised by a 
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provision that, in cases where the area within which the Act was 
‘enforceable corresponded with their boundaries, the town council or 
the improvement commissioners should be the governing body. In 
other cases a new elective body called a Local Board was elected by 
the ratepayers to administer the Act. A third description of town 
was thus added to boroughs governed by their councils, and to 
Improvement Act districts governed by their commissioners—namely, 
a local board district governed by an elective local board. Here, 
again, it must be recollected that the aggregation of population, not 
any known boundary, dictated the area of local board districts, which 
were planted up and down the country with a complete disregard 
of every consideration except that of the immediate convenience of a 
certain number of persons dwelling in one locality. 

Matters thus progressed until the year 1858, when the General 
Board of Health was abolished under the weight of the unpopularity it 
had incurred by bringing the Act into operation in localities against 
the wishes of the inhabitants. And it was provided that the 
Act should only come into force in places where it was adopted by 
the inhabitants. No restriction was imposed on the size of the 
place authorised to adopt the Act, and in a short time a number of 
villages which were desirous of acquiring the management of their 
own affairs made themselves into local government districts with all 
the powers and administrative forms of a large town. 

Such a course was, however, an abuse of the Act, and rural districts 
practically remained outside the pale of the new sanitary legislation 
until the years 1865 and 1868, when the Sewage Utilisation Act of 
1865 and the Sanitary Act of 1868 extended to every place, not sub- 
ject to the Local Government Act, the clauses of that Act relating to 
sewers, to scavenging, and the provision of water-closets and privies. 
A new authority, called the Sewer Authority, was now called into ex- 
istence for the sake of giving effect to the Act of 1865-—namely, in 
boroughs the town council, in Improvement Act districts the im- 
provement commissioners, and in parishes the vestry. Up to this time 
sanitary legislation had in the main, though amid many incongruities, 
been proceeding on what may be called natural principles. All that 
was necessary was to have confined the new type of organisation 
unions to their immediate purpose, Poor Law relief; and to have 
adopted highway districts, petty sessional districts, or other con- 
venient groups of parishes not overlapping county boundaries, as the 
basis for rural sanitary administration. 

A resort, however, to the old historical divisions of the country 
was not pleasing to the Poor Law Board, which had recently acquired 
control over the Sanitary Acts and had exchanged its old title of 
Poor Law Board for the wider designation of Local Government 
Board. The newly named board regarded the union as a sort of 
magic boundary, within which all administrative excellence and out 
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of which every species of disorder prevailed. They could not make 
the union, with its frequent intermixture of large towns with small 
villages, into a complete sanitary district; that would have been too 
absurd, as such an arrangement would have made the same powers 
applicable to a village of 100 inhabitants as to a borough of 100,000. 
What they did do was this: they took out of each union all towns 
under the Public Health Acts, and called them urban sanitary districts, 
and then grouped the whole of the remaining parishes and parts of 
parishes contained in the union into an administrative area called a 
rural sanitary district. The rural districts thus formed out of the 
residue of unions cannot be regarded as a group of communities 
with common wants or common interests. They are rural parishes 
and scraps of rural parishes, often separated by the intervention of 
large towns, and when not so separated are not unfrequently so 
distant from each other that a representative of one parish has but 
little, if any, acquaintance with the wishes or necessities of another 
parish in the same district. The union even for Poor Law purposes 
was often a disjointed and ill-considered area ; but when its organisa- 
tion was extended to purposes strictly local, as for example drainage, 
it is scarcely possible to imagine a worse system of grouping together 
communities than that of the rural sanitary district. 

Few subjects of local government are of greater importance than 
roads. In England the parish was the area originally charged with 
the duty of making and repairing roads, and in many cases the 
obligation of the parish remains unimpaired ; but in 1862 an Act was 
passed for the formation of highway districts by the grouping of 
parishes, and in pursuance of its provisions, highway districts were 
wholly or partially formed in about forty counties. At first the 
expenses of maintenance remained as before, payable by each parish 
in the district; but, as often happens in England after a time, the 
convenience of throwing the burden over the whole area instead of 
over the constituent parts prevailed, and the expense of the highways 
in highway districts was made payable out of a district fund. In 
some instances the duties of highway district boards have become 
vested in urban or rural sanitary authorities; but a considerable 
number of highway districts still remain, and in dealing with any 
system of local government we have to consider highway boards as a 
distinct authority, exercising a most important function of local 
government over a considerable portion of the county. 

A new local authority and one of increasing importance was esta- 
blished in 1870 by the Act of 33 & 34 Vict. c. 75. This was the 
School Board. Boroughs and parishes were the areas selected for 
the enforcement of primary education. If in a borough sufficient 
school accommodation was not provided by voluntary contributions to 
satisfy the requirements of the Act, a certain statutory machinery 
was set at work, and an elective board became the school board, and 
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was bound to provide for any deficiency in the education by erecting 
and maintaining schools out of a school rate. Similarly in a parish 
an elective school board was established to make up out of the paro- 
chial rate any educational accommodation which fell short of the 
statutory standard. In a short time a further step in advance was 
taken: it was determined to make the attendance at schools com- 
pulsory. Where school boards were established nothing was required 
but to give the boards power to make and enforce bye-laws for 
attendance. But what was to be done in the very numerous cases 
in which school boards had no jurisdiction ? Here another body was 
to be called into existence, and here, again, the Local Government 
Board, to whom the jurisdiction was entrusted, followed its former 
precedent, and had influence enough to get an Act passed authorising 
in rural districts the guardians of the union and in boroughs the 
council to appoint attendance committees or bodies of persons em- 
powered to enforce the attendance of children in schools; thus adding 
one more to the anomalies produced by the pernicious constitution 
of unions. 

The question of licences for the sale of intoxicating liquors remains 
to be considered ; for, although at the present moment the grant of 
such licences is a judicial function exercised by magistrates, it is 
almost certain that a system of local self-government cannot be satis- 
factory which does not provide immediately or proximately for local 
option, or, in other words, for the transfer to some one or more of the 
newly created bodies of the power of regulating public-houses and 
places which supply alcoholic liquors. To give an accurate summary 
of the law on the subject is almost impossible, as it is contained in sume 
fifty statutes with contradictory provisions, reflecting the existing 
political feeling of the time at which each Act was passed, here en- 
couraging, there repressing, the multiplication of houses for selling 
liquor. The general outline is as follows:—Wholesale dealers are 
exempted altogether from the supervision of magistrates, with the 
sole exception of public-house keepers, who are in law regarded prin- 
cipally as retail dealers, though empowered to sell wholesale. Retail 
dealers in any description of intoxicating liquors, except wine 
merchants and spirit merchants, require a licence from justices. The 
primary authorities for the grant of licences are the county justices 
in petty sessions and the borough justices or licensing committee of 
justices in the case of all boroughs having a separate commission of 
the peace. The grant of new licences, creating new public-houses, is 
guarded with special jealousy. In counties, the grant by the justices 
in petty sessions requires to be confirmed by a county committee 
appointed by quarter sessions, while the grant must be confirmed 
in boroughs having more than ten justices by the whole body of 
borough justices, and in other boroughs by a committee consisting 
partly of county and partly of borough justices. The broad distinction 
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between the licensing justices considered as a local authority and 
the other administrative bodies of which we have been treating is 
that the licensing justices have no power of levying rates and 
practically require no public money for the exercise of their 
functions, as the sums paid for justices’ licences are sufficient to 
pay the costs actually incurred in carrying into effect the powers 
exercised. 

The composition of the various local bodies is no less important 
to be known than the areas within which they exercise their authority, 
as has been already stated. In counties the justices in quarter sessions 
and the justices in petty sessions are the administrative authorities ; 
the justices in quarter sessions managing the general affairs of the 
county, the justices in petty sessions exercising various subordinate 
administrative functions. The justices are nominees of the Crown 
appointed on the recommendation of the lord-lieutenant of each 
county. 

Boroughs are governed by an elective council, consisting of a 
mayor, aldermen, and councillors. The council are elected directly 
by the burgesses, and the mayor and aldermen by the council. The 
councillors and aldermen alike retire by rotation, the difference being 
that: one-third of the councillors retire every year, while of the alder- 
men one half retire every three years. The governing body of a 
parish is the vestry already described. 

The administrative authority of a union is a board of guardians, 
consisting partly of elective and partly of ex officio guardians. The 
elective guardians are representatives of the various parishes con- 
stituting the union, elected by the owners and ratepayers; the ex 
officio guardians are the justices of the peace, resident in the union 
and acting for the county in which the union is situate. Highway 
districts are governed by the waywardens of the constituent 
parishes ; that is to say, by the surveyors of such parishes assembled 

. together as an incorporated board. 

The government of a rural sanitary district consists of the Poor 
Law guardians of the parishes constituting the district ; that of an 
urban sanitary district is in the case of a borough the municipal 
council ; in the case of an Improvement Act district the improvement 
commissioners, elected under the special Act constituting the district ; 
in the case of a local government district the ruling authority is a 
local board elected by the owners and ratepayers of the district. 

A school board in boroughs is elected by the burgesses; in 
parishes not situate in boroughs, by the ratepayers. 

The mind perplexed by the number of local authorities is utterly 
bewildered when it attempts to form a general idea of the mode in 
which the various elective bodies are chosen. A table comparing the 
franchises of boroughs, vestries, unions, school boards, and local boards, 
shows that in almost every instance the qualifications of the electors 
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differ; in the case of the unions, common law vestries, and local 
boards a plurality of votes is allowed, while a single vote only can 
be given in boroughs. Further, the cumulative vote is permissible in 
the election of members of a school board, though not in the election 
of members of any of the other local authorities. Similarly the 
times of the election of members and their rotation are as various as. 
the bodies themselves. Nothing would be gained by stating these 
differences in minute detail, as any simplification of the mode of 
election of such bodies can only be made by taking some common 
franchise and applying it to the whole class of local electors. 

The expenses of a local authority are defrayed out of a rate or tax 
levied in respect of property situate within its jurisdiction. The first 
step towards a rate is a valuation and register of all rateable property. 
For this purpose England may be considered as divided into separate 
occupations, every house or portion of land in the hands of a different 
occupier being considered as a separate rateable hereditament. Each 
of these hereditaments is first valued by the overseers; the valua- 
tion thus made is submitted to an assessment committee, consisting 
of persons appointed by the guardians of the union in which the 
property is situate, and if approved by them becomes prima facie 
the legal value of the property. Various appeals are allowed, but if 
none are proceeded with, the value thus assigned to a portion of land 
is entered in the parish register as the value of the land for the pur- 
pose of parochial rating. 

The county, however, is not bound by the parochial valuation ; it 
makes its rate on parishes, and not on individuals; and, subject to the 
right of appeal on the part of the parish, may raise or diminish the 
rateable value of the parish. Suppose, for example, the parish of 
Egham to be assessed for the purpose of the poor rate at a rateable 
value of 100,000/., and the justices of the county of Surrey to raise 
the value to 110,000/., no alteration takes place in the parochial 
assessment ; the only consequence is that the parish of Egham con-- 
tributes to the county rate, in relation to other parishes in the county, 
in the proportion of 110,000/. instead of 100,000/., and that the 
overseers distribute the sum so required to be found by the parish 
amongst the ratepayers according to their parochial rateable values. 
Similarly when agricultural property is exempted, as in the case of a 
sanitary rate, from a proportion of the urban expenses, a similar 
process is adopted ; the overseers distribute the total sum required 
amongst the persons liable, treating the rateable value of agricultural 
property as being of such diminished value as is equivalent to the 
proportion allowed them by the law. ‘This system is obviously sus- 
ceptible of great simplification. Retain the parish as the unit of 
rating, and all that is necessary is to enact that every authority hav- 
ing power to demand any contribution from a parish or part of a parish 
shall serve a precept on the overseers stating the amount required 
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before a given day in the year. The overseers will then make up their 
annual budget, and issue a notice to the parishioners stating what 
sums and in respect of what rates will be levied during the ensuing 
year. Similarly if a borough or other urban district comprising 
more than one parish be adopted as a larger unit, the difference will 
be that the town clerk or other urban officer, instead of serving pre- 
cepts for contributions from the several constituent parishes or parts 
of parishes, will himself make a register of all the rateable property 
of the borough or {district, and will directly apportion and levy the 
sums due from the individual ratepayers, instead of leaving that duty 
to the overseers. 

An account of the existing state of local government in England 
would be imperfect without a description of the principal powers of 
control and interference vested in the Treasury, the Home Office, the 
Privy Council Office, and the Local Government Board. The Treasury 
approves the loans taken up by boroughs, and the Home Office inspects 
the police, with a power of disallowing the contribution from Imperial 
funds if the force is insufficient or ineffective. The Education Depart- 
ment of the Privy Council exercise a general supervision over elemen- 
tary schools, and give or withhold the grant of public money according 
to the state of efficiency in which their inspectors find the schools 
under their jurisdiction. The largest powers of interference, descend- 
ing even into the minute details of local administration, reside in 
the Local Government Board. This board, in its capacity of super- 
intendent of the Poor Law, has complete power over the paid 
officers of the local authority; it fixes their number and salaries, 
and may remove them; the board may make regulations in- 
terfering with almost every detail of administration, and no act of 
any consequence is valid without the previous authority of the Local 
Government Board. In short, the guardians are little more than 
the local agents of the central board entrusted with the office of 
determining to what individual within their jurisdiction poor relief 
is to be given. In sanitary matters the board has considerable con- 
trol, but not descending to the details of administration, as in the case 
of the Poor Law. The principal duty of the board is to sanction loans 
contracted by the sanitary authority, to augment the powers of a 
rural sanitary authority by assigning to them any powers of an urban 
authority which may be required, and, lastly —a most important power 
—to take measures, in the event of a sanitary authority failing in 
the performance of their duties, to compel them to make good their 
default within a given time, under pain of having other persons ap- 
pointed to fulfil the duty at the cost of the authority in default. In 
aid of the local authorities considerable grants are made out of the 
Imperial exchequer, the most important of which are allowances for 
the support of the police, the costs of the prosecutions at sessions and 
assizes, and the large grants for educational purposes. 
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The material powers of the various local authorities may be 
gathered from the foregoing pages, but it may be well to give them 
in a collective form. The list is as follows :— 


Summary of local powers. 
1. Police. 


2. Appointment of coroners. 

3. Maintenance of county roads and bridges. 

4. Confirmatory and appellate powers in relation to licences for 
sale of intoxicating liquors. 

5. Powers as to lunatic asylums, reformatory and industrial 
schools, and committees of prisons. 

6. Administration of various Acts of Parliament, e.g. cattle 
plague Acts. 

7. Miscellaneous administrative powers of justices in quarter 
sessions. 

8. Poor Law relief and administration. 

9. Maintenance of roads, other than county and parochial roads. 

10. Town improvements and urban powers. 

11, Powers of assessment committees. 

12. Administrative powers of justices in petty sessions, in respect 
of licences for sale of intoxicating liquors and otherwise. 

13. Inspection and prevention of nuisances. 

14, Sewage and drainage. 

15. Schools. 

16. Gas and water supply. 

17. Establishment of public libraries, and the execution of Acts, 
the execution of which is vested in parishes. 

18. Powers and duties of registration and otherwise vested in 
and imposed on overseers and vestries. 

Of these powers 1 to 7 may be described as county powers or 
powers vested in counties and boroughs having co-ordinate power 
with counties. 

The powers numbered 8 to 13 may be named district powers, and 
are exercised in the main by unions, sanitary authorities, and petty 
sessional justices. Numbers 14 to 18 are parochial powers, and are 
carried into execution by vestries and similar bodies. 

The above classification is purposely very general, and does not 
pretend to great accuracy, the object being to show the powers with 
which the local government reformer will have to deal rather than an 
exact account of their existing distribution. 

To these local powers must be added the various duties of control 
and superintendence vested in government departments, the whole of 
which, with the exception of powers of audit and inspection on 
appeal in certain material cases, should be delegated to the local 
authorities. 
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Such is a bird’s-eye view of the whole field of local government. 
If depicted in a map, the areas form an entangled mass of interlacing 
boundaries, and when it is remembered that each area is a separate 
little kingdom with its governing body, its administrative officers, 
its taxation, overlapping and conflicting with each other, requiring 
separate elections with different franchises and expensive registration, 
the reform of such a system would seem to require from its com- 
plexity the genius of a local government Moltke. 

But is there no principle to guide us through this labyrinth? Mr. 
Mill affords a clue in a few pregnant words in his treatise on Local 
Representation, chap. xv. :— 

The local representation of rural districts will naturally be determined by geo- 
graphical considerations, with due regard to those sympathies of feeling by which 
human beings are so much aided to act in concert, and which partly follow historical 
boundaries, such as counties and provinces, and partly community of interest and 
occupation, as in agricultural, maritime, manufacturing, and mining districts. 
Different areas of local business may require different areas of representation. 


Looking back by the light of the foregoing maxim at the descrip- 
tions of local areas given above, it would seem clear that the county 
and parish are the areas which beyond all compare have the greatest 
claims on ‘those sympathies of feeling’ that ‘follow historical 
boundaries.’ A Yorkshireman is proud of his county, eats Yorkshire 
pies and Yorkshire pudding with a conviction that no other county 
can furnish similar delicacies, and talks of Yorkshire horses as if 
Eclipse and Flying Childers had been indigenous productions of 
Yorkshire. So with every other county, as the patriot in Pinafore 
chose to remain an Englishman, though ‘he might have been a 
Rooshian, French or Turk or Prooshian,’ so the native of every 
county, ‘ greatly to his credit and he himself’ will say it, will choose 
to remain in his own county, however much a paternal Legislature 
may wish to put him into another county. The parish also in rural 
districts has the strongest hold on the affections. The native of the 
country village, wheresoe’er he roams, recollects the old church and 
the rugged elms and that yew tree’s shade under which he sat asa boy 
and to which he would fain return in his old age and sleep beneath 
its branches the last long sleep. On the other hand, who ever 
heard of man, woman, or child who had a sentiment for the union in 
which he has resided or a partiality for the petty sessional division in 
which he or she was born? If we pass from rural to urban England, 
the affection for the parish will be found to be merged in the affec- 
tion for the town. Here, then, ‘community of interest and occupa- 
tion’ takes the place of historical recollections, and creates an esprit 
de corps amongst fellow townsmen yielding in strength to no other 
social feeling. 

Our tale is told. Materials have, it is hoped, been provided enabling 
the reader to form a judgment as to the general principles on which 
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a local government scheme should be formed. The Government have 
promised such a scheme ; their task is a difficult one, and their efforts 
should be favourably judged irrespective of party and Home Rule 
controversy. 

The object of the foregoing pages is to recommend the least 
possible disturbance of territorial memories and common associations. 
Keep the county, with a few necessary alterations of outlying parts 
and awkward corners. Keep the parish, keep the town, adapt the 
old name of hundred to a new group of parishes, and establish elec- 
tive councils for the county, the hundred, the parish or group of 
parishes. In effect, revert to the old divisions of county, county of 
town, borough, corporate town, hundred, parish, adjusted so as to 
meet the requirements of modern civilisation. Whatever scheme is 
adopted, anomalies without number must be admitted. The give- 
and-take principle must be stretched to the utmost; time must be 
given for bringing into effect the provisions of the scheme. Last, but 
not least, considerable relief must be given to local taxation, if 
Englishmen are to be persuaded to change the ills of a local govern- 
ment they wot of for the prospect of a simplified form of government 
with which they are unacquainted. 

The consideration of any detailed scheme must be deferred until 


the Government have declared their intentions. 
THRING. 





THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


II. 


THE Constitution of the United States consists, as originally framed, 
of a short preamble and seven articles, containing twenty-two sections. 
To these have been added by way of amendment, fifteen articles, 
embracing twenty-one sections. Many an Act of Parliament or of 
Congress, on a single and often subordinate topic, is much longer 
than the entire Constitution, with all the amendments that a century 
has produced. Yet a document of this brevity has proved sufficient 
to establish and maintain during that time a system of government 
which has proved adequate to all the requirements and all the 
exigencies of a great nation, and under which has been enjoyed an 
unexampled prosperity. No provision has been found wanting or in- 
competent, no language either uncertain or incomplete. 

Quite apart from the political system which is thus created, the 
instrument itself is manifestly of no ordinary character as a medium 
of expression. It may be doubted whether it has any parallel among 
the forms of law. It is worth while to glance briefly at the qualities 
that distinguish it in this respect, and which are not so familiar in 
more recent. times as to have fallen into contempt. They may be 
found, upon observation, to be principally three. That it is confined 
to the proper office of a constitution, the ordaining of the funda- 
mental law: that it prescribes only general and comprehensive rules, 
not seeking to anticipate their application: that its language is 
singularly perspicuous, and its forms of expression simple and direct, 
with no word to spare, and none lacking to the sense. 

The line that separates constitutional law from the province of 
legislation, is not always clearly observed, and is perhaps only 
material to be observed where written constitutions prevail. The 
one deals with the unchangeable, the other with the fluctuating ; 
the one chiefly with principles, the other altogether with measures. 
The value of a constitution is in its permanence ; the efficiency of 
statutes, in their capacity for modification, as the progress of society 
or business requires. Legislation is largely experimental; of the 
necessity of constitutional provisions there should be no room for 
doubt. If these different provinces be confounded, ifthe constitution 
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undertakes to exert the legislative power, instead of merely de- 
fining the necessary limits within which it may be exercised, con- 
fusion and embarrassment must result. Yet it is the tendency of 
partisans and zealots not to rest content with legislating, in dealing 
with matters that are the proper subjects of legislation, but to strive 
to incorporate their views—usually extreme views—into the funda- 
mental law, so as to exclude those who come after them from 
making laws for themselves. It will be found upon examination of 
the American Constitution, that aside from the machinery of the 
Government it establishes, and in respect to which it contemplates 
the possible necessity of amendment, there is no rule and no restric- 
tion which it prescribes, that is not permanently essential to the 
maintenance of the principles on which it is based, to the protection 
of undeniable rights, or to the support of the national authority ; 
and that no legislative power is excluded, unless it be one that 
cannot safely be exerted at all, nor any included of which the exercise 
is fettered. 

The Constitution is equally fortunate in the breadth and com- 
prehensiveness of the rules it lays down. The difference between a 
general rule, which gives effect to a principle, and a series of special 
provisions that attempt to apply it beforehand to all future vicissi- 
tudes, is the difference between the legislation that accompanies and 
assists the progress of human affairs, and that which opposes and 
retards it. The general rule is elastic, and opens a field for wise and 
just administration in its employment. It is capable of the exten- 
sion, restriction, and modification which its principle requires, in 
dealing with the infinite variety of circumstances necessary to be en- 
countered. It possesses a force that reaches them all, and at the 
same time admits of the exceptions which prove its propriety. 
Special enactments, on the other hand, which try by elaboration of 
detail to anticipate the unforeseen, and to guard against the unknown, 
often tie upthe hands of justice. They are apt to apply where they 
should not apply, and to fail where they are needed ; they proceed 
upon the assumption that the future must perpetually repeat the 
past, and can produce no circumstances not known in advance to the 
lawgiver. The bane of law is the multiplication of statutes, and the 
bane of statutes is the multiplication of words. There is no more 
striking illustration in the history of jurisprudence, of the wisdom of 
general rules, than is afforded by the fabric of wise and beneficent 
law and government that has arisen upon the foundation of those 
contained in the Constitution of the United States. 

The felicity of the language in which this instrument is expressed, 
is best shown by the remarkable fact, that in all the legislative and 
judicial criticism to which almost every line of it has been subjected, 
and in all the multiplicity of cases to which its terms have had to 
be applied, there is but a single instance (and that of questionable 
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necessity) where any amendment of its words has been found desir- 
able, or has even been proposed. In that clause which prescribes the 
limit of the judicial power, it was claimed, and by a majority of the 
Supreme Court held, that the language justified the inference that a 
State might be made a defendant in a Federal Court, at the suit of 
a citizen of another State. The attribute of sovereignty, that a 
government will not allow itself to be summoned before a court of 
justice by a citizen, was too well understood by the eminent lawyers 
who drafted the Constitution, and the Convention that adopted it 
were much too jealous of infringing upon the independence of the 
States, to leave it to be supposed that it was meant to create such a | 
jurisdiction. And as soon as it was determined that this construction 
might nevertheless be given to the language of the clause in question, 
an amendment was agreed to, by general consent, declaring that the 
judicial power should not be construed to extend to any suit prose- 
cuted against one of the States by citizens of another State, or of a 
foreign State. 

So remarkable a document naturally excites interest in the 
question of itsauthorship; but it is one hardly capable of an answer. 
The final draft, made after all the articles had been separately agreed 
upon, was written by Gouverneur Morris, of New York, a statesman 
and a scholar. It is not understood, however, that much of the 
language was his own; because in the course of the protracted dis- 
cussion that had occurred, every clause had taken shape, and all terms 
had been considered and settled. The Constitution was not the° 
work of any one man, or committee of men, nor were the views of 
any one man adopted in all respects in its provisions. It was the 
result of the joint labours of the Convention, in which many of the 
members took conspicuous part. Without the paramount and earnest 
efforts of Washington, it is doubtful whether any conclusion at all 
would have been reached by the Convention, or if reached, would 
have been ratified by the States. But it is not known that he con- 
tributed especially towards the framing of the Constitution, and it is 
certain that he did not take much part in the debates. Undoubtedly 
the leading mind in the Convention in that work, was James Madison, 
of Virginia. He was a statesman of large and enlightened views, 
a profound student of the principles of government, and of great 
experience in legislative life. Afterwards Secretary of State in the 
Cabinet of President Jefferson, he succeeded him, and became Presi- _ 
dent of the United States for eight years. His hand and voice were 
more largely felt than those of any other member of the Convention 
in the framework of the Constitution, and in the discussions in regard 
to it; though to some of its provisions his views were opposed. 
Another most conspicuous and distinguished figure was Alexander 
Hamilton, of New York, who asa lawyer was at the head of the New 
York Bar, and asa statesman in the front rank of his time. He 
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became Secretary of the Treasury under President Washington, and 
handled the exhausted finances of the new Government with 
extraordinary skill and success. It was of him that Webster said : 
“He touched the corpse of the public credit, and it rose to its 
feet.’ Only his untimely death prevented his occupying a very 
prominent place in subsequent American politics. It is known that 
Hamilton’s opinion was in favour of giving to the President and to 
the Senate a life tenure of office. His highly conservative views 
had a sensible influence in the formation of the Constitution, and 
though as finally completed it was still too democratic to satisfy 
him, he became an ardent advocate for its ratification. In con- 
nection with Madison and John Jay, he wrote the series of essays 
upon the Constitution and its principles, known as The Federalist, 
which is still one of the most valuable commentaries upon political 
science. Of these essays he was the author of fifty-one, Madison of 
twenty-nine, and Jay of five. They had a great effect upon the 
public opinion of the time. In the Convention of the State of New 
York, called to determine whether that State would adopt the Con- 
stitution, Hamilton was a leader, and more efficient than any one else 
in bringing about a favourable result. 

Other men there were in the Convention that framed the Consti- 
tution, strong, resolute, capacious. There seems to appear in great 
emergencies, a force unfelt at other times, that might be called the 
attraction of public necessity, which brings to the surface a quality 
of men who otherwise would have remained unseen—children of the 
gods, who in human affairs work so rarely but so well. There were 
no political parties in that fortunate morning: the jargon of faction 
was not heard in the Convention, and the curse of partisan warfare 
did not attend its labours. The records of its work are comparatively 
meagre: only flashes of its spirit are visible to us: the voices are 
those of the grey dawn, before the full light has fallen upon the 
speakers. But from all that is or can be known about them at this 
day, there remains no manner of doubt of the patriotism, the dis- 
interestedness, and singleness of purpose, as well as the great mastery 
of constitutional principles, with which all the members of that body 
wrought together, from February to September, in the effort to lay 
the foundations of a beneficent and permanent Government. Per- 
haps it is because they thought so strongly, and felt so deeply, that 
their language became so clear, so simple, so direct. The dignity 
and earnestness of their employment doubtless gave a character to 
their words. 

When at last, after hope had often failed, and effort had more 
than once appeared to be in vain, the great work somehow got 
itself done, and the new Constitution arose before them, symmetrical 
and complete, out of the long-troubled sea, all became sensible of its 
power and its promise. Argument ceased, opposition subsided, and 
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it hardly needed the final appeal of Washington to obtain for it the 
unanimous approval of the States represented. ‘The members,’ 
says Bancroft, ‘were awestruck at the result of their councils; the 
Constitution was a nobler work than they had believed it possible to 
devise.’ 

But whatever the original excellence of the Constitution as a 
written document, the system of government that has arisen upon its 
foundations, is far less a creation than a growth. This is true of all 
governments and all systems of law, administrative or judicial, and 
especially of those found among English-speaking people. It has 
been a growth not away from, nor outside of the provisions of the 
fundamental law, but their natural result. It is in the capacity for 
such an expansion, that the highest excellence of the Constitution lies. 
It became what it is, through the construction and application that 
were given toits provisions. The wisdom that framed it would have 
been thrown away, but for an equal wisdom to adapt the framework 
to its use. It was as fortunate in one as in the other, for again in 
this critical period, the man and the time appeared together. 

John Marshall, of Virginia, was appointed Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in 1801, and remained in that 
office until he died in 1835. His predecessors had held the place for 
only very brief periods, and but few questions under the Constitution 
had arisen for their decision. The field opened to Marshall and his 
associates on the bench, in the construction and adaptation of that 
instrument, was therefore nearly untrodden. In the thirty-five years 
during which he presided, the Constitution in its most important 
features, and in respect to its controlling principles and rules of con- 
struction, took permanent shape. 

It was said of Marshall by William Pinckney, that ‘ he was born to 
be the Chief Justice of whatever country his lot might happen to be 
cast in.’ In temper judicial, in character dignified and blameless, in 
perception unerring, in reasoning luminous, in the principles of law a 
master, his judgments, sustained by an invincible logic, and expressed 
with a nervous simplicity that left no word to be misunderstood, 
approached the nature of demonstration. Imbued with the spirit of all 
precedent, he rarely cited any ; rich in the learning of jurisprudence, 
he used it to illustrate principles, not to obscurethem. Englishmen, 
less familiar with American history than with the long line of 
illustrious names that have adorned the judgment-seat of their 
country, may be surprised to be told that John Marshall, in the 
qualifications of a great magistrate, as well as in the magnitude 
and dignity of his judicial work, was the peer of the best among 

hem all. 

His associates on the bench were also men of a high order. 
Three of them had been members of the Convention that adopted the 
Constitution ; another, for a considerable part of the time, was Judge 
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Story, one of the most learned of American lawyers. But it stands 
upon their testimony, that in constitutional law, Marshall was the 
master spirit. Only once while he was on the bench, was he over- 
ruled upon a question of that sort, and then by a bare majority of his 
associates. And it is now plain to be seen that in that instance the 
strength of the argument was on his side. 

The problems presented to the Supreme Court were altogether 
new in a tribunal of law. Courts are usually concerned with the 
administration of individual justice. They are not called upon to 
settle principles of government, to adjust the relations of States, or 
to set bounds to the exertion of political authority. The proceedings 
of Courts sitting under the common law had been previously based 
upon a system of government they had little share in forming, and 
upon the will of Parliament as the supreme law, and the final arbiter 
of the Constitution. There were therefore no precedents by which 
this Court could be guided; they had to make precedents, not to 
follow them. The intent and scope of the Constitution had to be 
deduced by general principles of construction, in view of its great 
purposes and far-reaching consequences. 

The questions were not only novel but difficult. Many of them 
had given rise to great difference of opinion among lawyers, judges, 
and statesmen, and the Court was not always able to reach a unani- 
mous conclusion in deciding them. This paper would extend into a 
treatise were it attempted to review or even to state the series of 
decisions, in which one doubt after another, arising upon the Consti- 
tution, was settled and disposed of. Questions affecting and deter- 
mining the powers of the Federal Government, and of its various 
departments, the authority of the State Governments, and their 
relation to that of the nation, the extent and quality of the protection 
afforded by the Constitution to personal and political rights, the 
limits of the judicial jurisdiction, and many others of minor signifi- 
cance in comparison, but still most material, found a solution in 
these judgments of the Supreme Court, that has remained and will 
remain the permanent and undisputed law of the land. And thus 
was infused into the Constitution, the breath of life. 

The effect of these decisions upon public sentiment, as from time 
to time they took place, was striking and conclusive. However 
warmly the subjects had been debated, however great had been the 
diversity of opinion, although in some instances the controversies 
had assumed a political character, and had entered into the warfare 
of parties, the judgments of the Court, when they came to be pro- 
nounced, always deliberate, passionless, unpartizan, and just, com- 
manded complete and immediate confidence. It was generally seen 
that they were right; it was always felt that they must be respected. 

Time, the supreme test of the value of human exertion, has 
demonstrated the excellence of this early and striking chapter of 
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judicial history. What was doubtful in the outset, is now made 
clear by the light of experience. No competent tribunal could at 
the present day be induced to abandon or change the principles of 
constitutional jurisprudence that were established in that first half- 
century, if they were now all open to be reconsidered. 

Looking back upon these discussions with the aid of what has 
since taken place, it is easy to see how different might have been 
the result, in the hands of a tribunal less wise and far-sighted. It 
was the formative period of the Constitution, in which it was deter- 
mined whether it should perish, or whether it should endure. If its 
administration had commenced upon narrower or less sagacious 
principles of interpretation, its history would have been brief. Next 
to the years of the Revolution, this was the most critical time in the 
life of the young republic, and perhaps even more critical than they 
were. Had the Revolution been defeated, another would have suc- 
ceeded ; but had this effort at union failed, as its predecessor did, a 
third would hardly have been attempted. A better or more hopeful 
Constitution could not have been constructed. America would 
probably have been divided into as many States as Europe, under 
what forms of government, and with what subsequent history, is not 
to be conjectured. 

It is by no means to be inferred from these observations, that it 
is meant to be implied that the construction of the Constitution was 
terminated by Marshall’s Court. Its great leading principles were 
then principally determined, and the lines on which its subsequent 
administration proceeded were in a large measure laid down. Ina 
field so novel, everything depended on the beginning. But so long 
as the Constitution remains the supreme law, its construction will 
not terminate. The time will never arrive while the Constitution 
lasts, in which the Court will cease to be occupied in ascertaining 
the application of its provisions to new cases and new subjects, in 
the ever-changing emergencies of human affairs. Many most im- 
portant and interesting questions have arisen under it, and have 
been decided, from time to time, and through all the time since 
Marshall’s day. The civil war, especially, was fruitful of controversies 
involving constitutional discussion, on points of great consequence, 
which no previous occasion had brought into consideration. During 
the very last term completed by the Court, four or five cases were 
determined, which turned upon constitutional questions. 

In dealing with this delicate subject the Court expresses no 
obiter opinions. It will never decide such a question under any 
circumstances, unless it is absolutely necessary to a determination of 
the case before it. The unconstitutionality of the Act or proceeding 
in dispute must clearly appear, or it will not be held void; a doubt, 
however grave, is not enough. It must be shown to infringe some 
express provision of the Constitution, not merely its general spirit. 
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And when only a part of an Act is found to be an infringement, the 
remainder will be valid. A decision once reached, even though by 
a divided Court, will not be departed from. In only one instance in 
the history of the Court has the decision of a constitutional question 
been reconsidered, and a different result arrived at. And that was 
upon a rehearing of the same case in which the former judgment 
was given, the Court being on both arguments divided inopinion. It 
is another rule in respect to these cases, that they will never be 
heard without the presence of all the members of the Court. And 
the judgment is always announced in a written opinion, which is 
placed upon record, and reported under the supervision of the Court. 

So much has been said on the subject of judicial construction, 
that it should be further pointed out, that its application to the 
Constitution is not universal. The Supreme Court has no jurisdic- 
tion to decide questions of that sort, except when they arise in actions 
at law or in equity, which come before it in actual litigation. Nor 
will it ever allow fictitious or collusive cases to be made up for that 
purpose. It is only therefore, when the act or the legislation which 
is claimed to be in contravention of the Constitution, reaches and 
actually affects some individual or corporate right, capable of being 
vindicated in a court of justice, that the question can come kefore 
the Supreme Court for consideration. Legislative or executive pro- 
ceedings which are in their nature political, which however they 
may affect the general welfare, and the public interest, do not come 
in contact with personal rights, or reach one individual in the com- 
munity more than another, cannot be the subject of litigation. In 
respect to such subjects the action of the Executive or Legislative 
Departments within their respective spheres is final, and the judicial 
power has nothing to do with it but to accept the result. Such are 
questions of the existence of war or peace, the de facto government 
of a foreign country, or the extent of its jurisdiction, the authority 
of ambassadors or ministers from other countries, the admission or 
division of States, and others of the same general character. Many 
topics of this sort, involving grave constitutional enquiries, have been 
discussed and dealt with in Congress upon memorable occasions. The 
public policy of the Government has been thus directed and con- 
trolled. It has been with the relation of the States and their citizens 
to the Federal Government under the Constitution, that the Supreme 
Court has been chiefly concerned. 


The leading and most material points of variance between the 
British and the American Constitutions, are few in number, though 
important in substance. The most conspicuous are the least signifi- 
cant ; the most significant, the least conspicuous. The difference 
between the hereditary and the elective Executive and Upper House 
is the most obvious to the general eye, but is after all principally a 
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difference in the form and machinery of government. The Monarch 
reigns for life, but does not govern; the President governs for four 
or eight years, but does not reign. The systems are not interchange- 
able ; each is best where it is ; neither country would tolerate a sub- 
stitution of the other system for its own. 

The fundamental distinctions between the two Governments 
are to be found in the existence in the United States of a written 
instead of an unwritten Constitution ; of a division of sovereignty 
between the Federal Government and the States; of a peculiar com- 
bination of checks and counterpoises among the various departments 
of government ; and in the preponderance given to the judicial power 
as the interpreter of the Constitution, and for the protection of 
personal rights. 

The written Constitution was a necessity ; because when it was 
framed, no traditional constitution existed in that country, and a new 
one had to be created. But this was hard for men of English blood 
to realise. So strong in the minds of many of them was the idea of 
inherited constitutional rights, that, as has been pointed out in a former 
paper, many of the provisions for the protection of personal liberty 
were at first omitted from the instrument, under the supposition that 
an assertion of them was unnecessary, and might even be prejudicial. 
It was only upon subsequent consideration that it was fully perceived, 
that the Constitution, if written, must be the whole Constitution, 
and must therefore be made complete in itself; that the rights of 
Englishmen under the British Government would not follow them into 
another land, after they had thrown off their allegiance and become 
independent, unless in some effectual way incorporated into the new 
institutions which they established. The written Constitution has 
certain advantages of its own, as has likewise the unwritten. Both, 
as has been before remarked, are the result of growth: the one from 
the seed, naturally; the other from the young tree, transplanted 
into a different soil, trained in another form, and stimulated by the 
fresh atmosphere of a new world. 

The division of sovereignty between the National Government 
and those of the States, was also a necessity. In a country so large, 
composed of provinces so numerous, and local interests so diverse, 
it would have been quite impossible that all the functions of civil 
authority should have been discharged by one organisation. The 
adjustment of such a division of power, so as to preserve as far as 
possible the independence and local jurisdiction of the States, while 
assuring to them the protection of the Federal Government, and yet 
to assign to that Government all the predominance necessary to its 
permanence, and its successful administration, was much the most 
difficult problem presented to the authors of the Constitution. It 
was solved with a success that has proved complete. And the pro- 
visions by which the result was accomplished, are perhaps the most 
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interesting that the Constitution contains. It may be useful to 
advert, very shortly, to the principles upon which they rest. 

The term ‘ federation ’ is capable of different meanings. It may 
signify a mere alliance between states, for certain purposes; or 
it may mean the formation out of several states, of one common 
government. In either sense, but especially in the latter, it indicates 
a process of union between those previously separate, nut a separa- 
tion of those before united, and presupposes both independence and 
equality on the part of all its members. This was the condition 
(as has been shown before) upon which the American Union was 
founded. All the States of which it is composed reserved to them- 
selves the same independence, and the same powers, surrendered to 
the Federal Government the same measure of authority, and acquired 
under that Government the same rights. Thus preserving, after the 
Union, the equality in all respects which existed between them before 
it was formed. The National Government by this means created, 
was a new one, the product of the compact to which all its people, 
acting through the medium of their States, became parties. And in 
all its departments they have a share, equal as States, proportionate 
as citizens. In the Senate, all States having an equal representa- 
tion; in the House of Representatives, a representation based upon 
population. In the election of a President, these two bases being 
combined, each State having two electoral votes, and as many more 
as it has representatives in the House, which must at least be one. 
Thus New York, which has thirty-six representatives, has thirty-eight 
electoral votes; while Delaware, which has but one representative, 
has three electoral votes. 

Under the Constitution, the States acquire also, all necessary pro- 
tection. It is made the duty of the Federal Government to protect 
each of them against invasion ; and on application of the Legislature 
of a State, or of its Executive, (when the Legislature cannot be con- 
vened,) against domestic violence. 

Another source of strength to the American Federation, is found 
in the similarity which it ensures among the State Governments. It 
is questionable whether this element may not be indispensable to 
the success of a national authority founded upon a federation, at 
least when its members are contiguous. It is provided in the Con- 
stitution that the United States shall guarantee to every State a 
republican form of government; that is to say, that even a majority 
of the people of any State would be restrained, by the interference of 
the National power, from establishing a government of any other cha- 
racter. The States that formed the Union had all pre-existing 
republican constitutions of their own. Before any State is admitted 
by Congress to the Union, the form and nature of its proposed State 
Government is scrutinized, and conditions in respect to it may be 
imposed if Congress deems it proper. This appears to be essential 
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to the symmetry of the Union, and to the discharge by the States of 
the obligations and requirements incurred by becoming members of 
it. It is essential also to those rights of inter-citizenship among the 
citizens of different States, that have been before described. They 
must be made friends in a common interest, not enemies in a con- 
flicting one. The difference between the institutions of the Northern 
and of the Southern States arising out of the existence of slavery in 
the latter, was a disturbing element from the very outset. It was 
felt in the Convention that proposed the Constitution, and had then 
to be made the subject of compromise, and it continued to be a 
steadily-increasing menace to the stability of the Union, till it 
resulted in civil war. It was found impossible to adjust the rights 
of inter-citizenship which the Constitution provided for, and which 

were necessary to the harmony of the States, consistently with the 

requirements of a system which was at war with all the principles on 
which the government was based, and with all its other institutions, 
as well as violently opposed to the public opinion of the Northern 
States. And its history affords a striking illustration of the neces 

sity, that in a federation of independent States into one government, 
the institutions of the States and the sentiments of their people 
should be substantially alike. 

Besides the requirement that republican forms of government be 
maintained, the States, as has been seen, are specially and carefully 
debarred by the Constitution from all measures of whatever sort that 
would be inconsistent either with their relation to the National power, 
or with harmony and free intercourse between each other. And 
the disturbing element of hostile religions is excluded, by the pro- 
visions that no law respecting the establishment of religion shall be 
made, and that no religious test shall be required as a qualification 
for any office or public trust under the United States. It is not easy 
to see how any contest or controversy can now arise between the 
States. 

Equally essential to the success, and even to the existence of a 
federation under a written Constitution, is the constant presence of 
some authority, in its nature judicial, to determine the questions of 
disputed jurisdiction between the National Government and the 
States, that must continually arise, and which no language that can 
be employed can possibly preclude ; and to decide upon the validity, 
under the provisions of the federation, of the legislative or execu- 
tive action of one party or the other, when its authority is challenged 
or doubted. It is manifest that a tribunal that undertakes these 
delicate and important duties, must be the instrument not of the 
States which form the federation, or of the Government that results 
from it, but equally of both. That it should be of such character, 
dignity, and ability as to command general confidence and respect. 
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And that its determinations when pronounced, should be enforced, if 
need be, by the whole power of the National organisation. 

The Supreme Court of the United States stands in these respects 
impartially and in a commanding attitude between the Federal 
Government and the States, the joint creation of both, equally 
interested for both. Its members being citizens of different States, 
selected by the President, confirmed by the Senate, impeachable for 
judicial misconduct on presentation by the House and trial by the 
Senate, and unless upon impeachment, their independence assured 
by a life tenure of office and of compensation. It is no foreign 
tribunal therefore, nor one appointed by one power to adjudicate 
upon the rights of another, that thus constitutes the balance wheel 
of the system of American Federal Government. Nor is there any 
Department of the Government which has at all times and uniformly, 
through all political changes and all administrations, so fully 
retained the public confidence. Its members have throughout been 
men of the first rank, and its later judgments, as well as the earlier, 
have been usually approved both by lawyers. and by statesmen. 
The great business interests of the country have continued to feel 
themselves safe in its hands. While among the common people, 
there has grown up a sort of vague faith, that would sometimes be 
ludicrous, if human faith and trust could ever be altogether ludi- 
crous, that there can be no great wrong or outrage, for which, if 
found remediless elsewhere, there is not in the last resort, somehow 
or other, a redress to be obtained in the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

It is as material to the industry and the property of a country, 
that confidence in their protection should be unimpaired, as that 
they should actually be protected. It may be even better that they 
should be sometimes invaded, than that it should be generally 
understood they are likely to be. 

The system of checks and balances established by the Constitu- 
tion between the various departments of the Federal Government, 
is another distinctive and important feature of its provisions. It is 
very complete, and binds together the sources of authority in such a 
manner that no serious abuse can take place, without the concurrence 
of at least two, if not of all three. Aside from the division of 
powers which excludes the Federal Government from the exercise of 
a large share of them, which is left to the States, it will be seen that 
in the legislative department, the two Houses, each acting entirely 
and quite independently upon its own views, constitute a check 
upon each other. There is no tradition nor understanding that 
either must give way to the demands of the other, nor can either 
be in any respects coerced. The veto power of the President is a 
check upon both. There must be either a concurrence of the two 
branches of the Legislature and the Executive, or of two-thirds of both 
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Houses against the Executive, in order that any legislation whatever 
shall take: effect. And when by either of these means a law is 
enacted, if its constitutionality is denied by any person whose rights 
are affected by it, the judgment of the judicial power must also be 
had in its favour. 

The President, on the other hand, is subject to the action of 
Congress in the enactment of all laws that come within their consti- 
tutional authority, and which are duly enacted, and it is made his 
duty to see that they are faithfully executed. In the making of 
treaties and appointments to office, he is checked by the action of the 
Senate in respect to their confirmation. He can expend no money 
for any purpose not first appropriated by Congress. His action as 
well as that of the Legislative Department may be subjected to the 
judgment of the Courts, if it invades any personal right, and is in 
contravention of constitutional restrictions. And finally he may be 
impeached by the House and tried before the Senate for any offence 
that is the proper subject of that proceeding, and thus if found guilty 
be removed from office. But in the appointment and retention of 
his Cabinet, and in the general administration of the government, 
he is entirely independent, and is unaffected by hostile majorities in 
either House of Congress. And except by impeachment, neither he 
nor his Cabinet can be turned out of office, until the end of his 
tenure arrives. 

The judicial department, subject in all respects to whatever 
legislation may be adopted by Congress within the limits of its 
authority, and liable to impeachment as before pointed out, is 
paramount only in its power over constitutional questions, within the 
limits that have been stated. 

Each department} is therefore independent and supreme to the 
just extent of its authority, and cannot be controlled therein by any 
other. Each, on the other hand, is restrained within the proper 
limits of its power by the action of the other branches. Around all 
stand the impassable and clearly defined barriers of the Constitution, 
‘the supreme law of the land.’ 

In respect to the judicial protection afforded by the Constitution 
of the United States, not only against private but against legislative 
or governmental infringement, enough has been said. It will be 
observed that this protection is not a substitute for legislative pro- 
visions, but is supplementary to them, and a check upon them. 
Congress and the President are as much bound to respect in their 
action the limits of the Constitution, as the Courts are, and it is not 
presumed that either will ever consciously exceed them. It is only 
in the event that, under pressure of political controversy, or of popular 
feeling, or some mistaken view of the restrictions of the fundamental 
law, such an excess of authority should take place, that the additional 
safeguard of an appeal to the judicial power comes into play. It is 
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not therefore the question, whether legislature or judiciary should 
determine whether a law contravenes the Constitution; so far as 
individual rights are concerned, both must concur, if the action of 
the legislature is challenged on that ground. 

In the prominence thus given to the judicial power, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States stands alone among systems of government. 
The result, thus far in its history, has been most satisfactory. The 
construction and application which the Constitution has received 
have been wise, just, harmonious and stable. It has not acquired 
its significance from party views, varied with the change of ad- 
mninistrations, nor under the influence of popular opinion. It has 
taken shape under the calm light and dispassionate discussion that 
belong to judicial consideration, where partizan controversy does not 
intrude, and where all previous precedents are kept in view. A 
gradual and permanent structure of constitutional law has therefore 
grown up, sound in its principles, clear and exact in its expression. 

It is not to be doubted, that it is because its construction was en- 
trusted so largely to the judicial department rather than to the legis- 
lative, that the Constitution has survived. Had the disposal of the 
new and vital questions it presented been submitted to the latter, 
and decided as they might have been by the votes of many who were 
incompetent to deal with such subjects, and under the influence of 
political excitement, party warfare, and personal ambition, it would 
have been hardly possible that they should have received the salu- 
tary solution they have now attained. Nor would any solution have 
been final. What one legislature might do, it would have been 
open for another to undo. And the Constitution would in many 
material respects have fluctuated in its meaning, in sympathy with 
the opinions of parties, and the exigencies of administration, unstable 
as the legislation it was designed to control. 

It is not intended in these observations, to institute any general 
comparison between the legislative and the judicial powers, as the 
ultimate guardian of the rights of the citizen. But only to illustrate 
the working of one system, in which the two have been combined. 
It is undoubtedly true, that in the history of free institutions there has 
been a gradual advance toward a greater centralisation of power in the 
legislature, which if subjected to nochecks, may be expected to continue. 
It has been American experience certainly, that it is the encroachments 
of that department, rather than of the executive, which need princi- 
pally to be guarded against. The common law in all its branches is 
fast being superseded by statutes, each framed with a view to its own 
subject only, with no reference to the general harmony of the system 
of which it forms a part. Legislation is coming to be thought the 
universal remedy, and it does not appear to be felt that there can 
be too much of it. Limits that have formerly restrained it are re- 
garded with impatience, end legislatures are reproached if the 
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quantity they turn out is small. Human sorrow and misfortune are 
deemed to be chiefly due to the want of more law. Even the hungry 
and the naked are taught that they may be fed and clothed with the 
east wind of fresh statutes. It may be that all human government 
tends more or less slowly towards despotism of some kind. Either 
in executive power, in an aristocracy, in legislative authority, 
in political organisations, or in the supremacy of the multitude. 
Perhaps the very effort of guarding against one form leads toward 
another, and so history repeats itself in a slow but perpetual revolu- 
tion. Power may breed power wherever it resides, and the machi- 
nery devised to restrain tyranny, may become in time itself tyrannical. 
If these sombre views are well-founded, that system of government 
is the best, which most strongly opposes and longest retards the in- 
evitable process, and offers the most hopeful promise of ‘ peace in 
our time.’ Upon a thoughtful review of the Constitution of the 
United States, it may probably appear, that there is no other system 
that has on the whole combined together as many safeguards of that 
true liberty which is under the law, not beyond it, which supports 
the law instead of opposing it. 

That future amendments of the Constitution of the United States 
may be found necessary, is not improbable. Perfection is not to be 
claimed for it ; nor were perfection attainable, could it be permanent, 
because government, like law, must advance with society. As has 
been seen, its structure consists of two very different elements: the 
principles upon which it is founded, and the machinery it devises. 
The former are not likely to change, for if sound they must always 
remain so. No modification of them has been proposed or even 
suggested as yet, save the early additions already described, by 
which restrictions on governmental powers were expressed, which 
were before only understood, and those later great and salutary 
amendments, by which the blot and inconsistency of slavery was 
finally removed. 

In respect to the machinery, the Constitution itself provides the 
means by which amendments can be obtained. What changes may 
be found desirable hereafter, it is useless to speculate upon, and 
impossible to predict. It may be safely assumed that none will be 
adopted in anticipation of their necessity, nor upon the strength of 
any prognostications, however skilful. Prophecy has small influence 
on Anglo-Saxon people, and reasoning in advance of the facts almost 
as little. They readily accept the maxim, ‘Sufficient unto the day 
is the evil thereof,’ and stand fast by existing institutions, against 
all arguments to prove that they are going to fail, until experience 
proves that they have failed. By such experience, once clearly 
obtained, they rapidly profit. It is the best hope of the race, that 
no fabric will long stand before it, when demonstrated by the logic 
of events to be unavailing, mischievous, or wrong. 
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Some important topics in governmental administration, though 
not involving any constitutional amendment, have already begun to 
attract attention in the United States, and may hereafter be more 
largely considered. Bills have been introduced in Congress during 
its present Session, intended to prevent more effectually the immi- 
gration of foreign paupers, and of anarchists and other criminals. 
The generosity of the nation in receiving all comers without enquiry, 
is felt to have been abused, and the abuse will not probably be 
permitted to continue. There is a disposition also to pay a stricter 
regard to the requirements of the naturalisation laws, and to the 
character of those who are admitted to the franchise. It is not 
unlikely that amendments to those laws may be proposed hereafter, 
leading to a more careful administration of that subject. The 
general question in respect to the exercise of the franchise must in 
time require to be dealt with in all free governments: whether it is 
to be treated as a natural right, to which all human beings are born 
entitled, whatever may be the consequences to others, or whether it 
should be a political right, open to be acquired by all who will make 
the necessary exertion, and maintain the requisite character, and 
denied to those who prefer to remain unfit for it. 

The tenure of the Presidential office has also begun to be the 
subject of consideration, though no proposal in respect to it has been 
brought forward. It is perhaps not improbable that there may be in 
time an inclination in the public mind to extend the length of the 
term, and to make the President not eligible for re-election. This 
would of course require an amendment of the Constitution. 

The best evidence of the merits of the Constitution of the United 
States, is to be found in the success that has thus far attended it. 
The test of all political theories, however erudite and plausible, must 
be foundin experience. Government is a practical concern, and the 
most philosophical and scientific propositions in regard to it are of 
very little value, unless capable of adaptation to the daily current of 
human life, to the conditions by which it happens to be surrounded, 
and to those unforeseen vicissitudes that time never fails to produce. 
What good came of it at last, is the decisive question which mankind 
will ultimately apply to every system which may be set up to rule 
over them. 

It is to be remembered certainly, in all consideration that is given 
to American institutions, that it is still a very young country, which 
has only just. celebrated its first centennial. Its successes as well as 
its failures are to be estimated accordingly. It may have much yet 
to learn, to experience, and to acquire. There isa strength which 
passes away with youth, as well as one that comes with maturity. 
But it is not the least powerful element of permanence in those 
institutions, that they command the complete confidence and affec- 
tion of the people who live under them. Unhappy is the government 
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which is distrusted by its subjects. Whether or not any changes in 
subordinate details may be found necessary in that country, as they 
have been in all others, the attachment of the people to their Consti- 
tution, its principles, and all the leading features of the government 
under it, is unanimous and hearty. Even minor amendments will 
probably be found slow of accomplishment, because any proposal of 
change would be regarded with jealousy. 

But upon this point it is only just to the American people to say 
in conclusion, that they have too much of the good sense which 
belongs to. their race, to desire to make proselytes in other countries, 
to their political ideas. They are very weil aware that all govern- 
ment must be the product of its own soil, and be controlled by the 
conditions that attend it, and the traditions under which it is derived. 
It is as necessary that a people should be fit for a government, as 
that a government should be fit for a people. American institutions 
may well enough be one thing in America, and quite another else- 
where. How far they could be successfully borrowed, transplanted, 
or engrafted upon any older system, is a question too doubtful to be 
answered, unnecessary to consider, and which Americans are very 
far from proposing to discuss. 


E. J. PHELPs. 
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LIFE ON 
THIRTY SHILLINGS A WEEK. 


PEOPLE have been talking and writing on the subject of how to live 
on a moderate income. When I heard 700. a year treated as a 
small sum, on which a family had to manage economically, the 
thought came to me,‘ And yet, what good and happy homes one 
knows of where the income can hardly be more than one-tenth of 
that, say 78/., or 30s. weekly! Many working people manage on 
30s. a week. How is it done?’ 

I determined to put down the details of the expenditure from 
one of my working friends, and, thinking over those who were likely 
to be able to give me the information I wanted, I remembered one 
home specially whose bright, cheerful aspect and well-cared-for 
children I had known for some years. 

The father, John Howe, a Cumberland man, had been a farm 
labourer in his youth. He had taught himself to read and write 
after he grew up, had saved money out of his small earnings in order 
to apprentice himselfto a trade, and, after having thus become a skilled 
workman, had married and come to London, where he had found re- 
gular employment. 

‘The father of that family is a man who has solved the problem, 
“ How to live on thirty shillings a week,” I doubt not,’ said I to 
myself, ‘and if he has, I know well that neither wife nor children 
have suffered stint, either mentally or bodily. I will ask him to tell 
me how he has managed his income.’ 

So I called at his home—he occupies two rooms in a small street 
in the north-west of London—and asked his little daughter to tell 
him that I should be glad if he would call and speak to me in the 
evening when he came back from work. He did so, and the follow- 
ing conversation took place between us :— 

I. You can, perhaps, give me some information I want, if you 
will. Some friends and I have been talking over the question of 
means and working people’s earnings and spendings, and have been 
wondering whether we could learn how a working man with a family 
manages on 308. a week. 

My Friend. I can‘pretty well tell you that, because that was 
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near about what I spent when my wife was at home. (She is very 
ill just now, and absent from home.) 

I. You spent about 30s. ? 

Friend. Yes, about eight-and-twenty or thirty shillings. 

I. Und that include clothes and everything ? 

Friend. Yes. 

J. But you sometimes earn more than thirty shillings, don’t you? 

Friend. Oh yes; I earn a little more sometimes ; but I don’t 
spend it, I save it. 

I, Then I may reckon yours as an example of how a family can 
live on 30s. a week ? 

Friend. You may. 

I. Then I will put down the items as you tell me. You won't 
object to my doing that, I suppose ? 

Friend (smiling). Not at all. (Doubtfully) You are not going 
to publish them—with my name? 

I. Neither with your name nor without, if you object to it. But, 
to tell you the truth, I did want to make use of the facts you tell 
me for publication, if you don’t mind. 

Friend. Oh no, I don’t mind. - 

I. Then, first, as to food. What do you spend on meat ? 

Friend (promptly). Four shillings a week. 

I. Four shillings ‘a week! Why, that is just half what a working 
woman told me she should spend for a smaller family than yours. 

Friend. I dare say; but then she probably buys her meat about 
here, where it costs 7d. or 8d. per lb. I go down tothe Meat Market, 
and at this time of year, when meat keeps well, I get in a week’s 
supply. I can buy beautiful meat at 3d. or even at 24d. per lb. I 
got a splendid piece of leg of beef, 18 lbs., for 3s. I buy a piece of 
the leg like that because I find it useful. Ican get sirloin very 
cheap too at 5d. or 54d. per lb. 

I. Then, as to bread ? 

Friend (after some reflection and calculation). Reckon ten of 
Neville’s loaves a week, and that costs just now 23d. a loaf. 

I. That makes 2s. 34d. I notice you say Neville’s bread. You 
take that in preference to baker’s bread ? 

Friend (smiling). The baker’s is generally cheaper to buy, but 
you eat more of it. It does not go so faras Neville’s; so it is no 
cheaper in the end. 

I. And what do you reckon for flour ? 

Friend. About two quarterns in the week, at 6d. each. 

Then followed the estimate for groceries, milk, and vegetables 
as given in the table below. 

I asked about fruit. 

Friend. Oh yes. We spend a good deal on fruit in the summer— 
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as much as 1s, 6d. a week perhaps. That’s what the flour is wanted 
for—the fruit puddings, you know. 

I. Then you must reckon for suet. Or do you get that with 
your meat ? 

Friend. That comes in with the meat. I never object to halfa 
pound of nice white suet with the meat. 

I. And I suppose that, in winter, currants and raisins would 
take the place of the fresh summer fruit ? 

Friend. Yes, they would. 

The estimate as to coal and paraffin was given with great 
promptitude and accuracy, as if the amount used was quite well 
known, only my friend struck the average of cost because of the 
variation in winter and summer prices. 

J. Are you a teetotaller, or must we reckon something for beer? 

Friend. No, I am not a teetotaller. We take beer sometimes— 
for supper occasionally. In summer, when it is too hot to bear a fire, 
and we have a cold dinner, towards the end of the week, when we 
are finishing up the scraps, we have beer instead of tea. 

I. Then, do I understand that you take tea with dinner some- 
times ? 

Friend. Yes, if it is a cold dinner like that; and if the weather 
is too hot for us to bear the fire, then we have beer. But I don’t 
take that cheap beer. I don’t approve of it. I take that at 33d. 
per pint. Put down three pints a week for beer—that is 103d. 

I. Then as to rent ? 

Friend. Well, you know that—5s. 6d. a week. 

I. We must not forget school fees. How much are they? 

Friend. They are not much: only 1d. a week for each child at 
the Board School. 

I. That makes 4d. And what about club money? I know you 
belong to a provident society ? 

Friend. Yes; the club money comes to a good deal. I pay 
ls. 6d. a week. But I pay more because I did not join till I was 
forty-one. A youth of eighteen who joins pays only 9d. a week 
and gets the all privileges that I have. 

J. And what are the privileges ? 

Friend. Twenty shillings a week during sickness for one year, 
and after that ten shillings a week as long as the illness lasts. There 
is a man in our Society who has had ten shillings a week for five 
years. 

I. And I think you told me once that there were some advan- 
tages of medical attendance for your family connected with your 
Society, did you not ? 

Friend. I did. The club doctor told me that he would attend my 
wife and children whenever they needed it if I paid regularly 3d. a 
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week for the wife and 14d. for each child, if there were more than 
one who joined. 

We reckoned up what this came to, and put it down. And here 
may I remark, by the way, how gladly the thrifty and independent 
working people avail themselves of anything of the nature of a pro- 
vident dispensary. They do not wish to receive medical attendance 
quite free, as a charity, and yet they cannot afford to pay ordinary 
fees. They gladly pay the small regular sum weekly to ensure 
attendance during illness. ‘It is a capital plan, if the doctor is a 
good one,’ said one working woman to me; ‘and then, you see, it is 
to his interest to get you well soon.’ 

Then came the question of clothes. My friend knew exactly what 
he had spent for boots in the last six months, and from this we found 
ls. 8d. the average per week for that large and important item. He 
had also one fact very clear—that when first he came to London it 
had taken just 1s. 6d. a week to clothe him. He knew this because 
he had joined a loan society, and took three shares each of 6d. a 
week, and this just sufficed for his clothes. ‘But then I was very 
low in clothes. I don’t spendso much now, and it included boots, 
so we must deduct for those,’ he said. We did so, and thus obtained 
1s, a week for his clothes. 

My friend explained to me the plan of these loan societies, and 
how useful he had found them. They had been a great help to him 
in furnishing and getting clothes when first he came to town, and he 
knew a man who had madea business in five years owing to their 
help. 

‘But is not the interest that you pay very high ?’ I asked. 

Friend. Yes, it is high; but then as long as you have ‘ stock ’ in 
the Society you receive interest as well as paying it. 

I. And is there no danger of the Society’s failing through dis- 
honest management ? 

Friend. Well, it is the fault of those who join it if it does, because 
there are quarterly meetings, and every man who has a share has a 
voice in the management. Of course, if you can’t be present, you 
must abide by the decision of those that can. 

I. We have not put anything down yet for the clothes for your 
wife and children. 

Friend. Yes. That is where I am at a loss; I cannot tell so well 
about that as my wife could. 

He considered the matter a good deal, and finally made a rough 
guess at 2s. 6d. per week. I think myself that this was probably a 
little above the mark, comparing the sum with that for his own 
clothes. I noticed, in speaking to another working friend—a woman 
—that she had more difficulty in reckoning what was spent on 
clothes than anything else, the sums being larger and paid at 
irregular intervals. It was evidently the expenditure on clothes that 
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would have to be cut down if means failed. ‘You would have to go 
shabbier, that is all!’ she said. 

The final result of my friend’s calculations is shown in the follow- 
ing table. The family consists of himself, his wife and five children, 
one an infant in arms :— 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EXPENDITURE. 


Per Week 


Meat . ° 

Bread (10 loay es) 

Flour (2 quarterns at 6d.) . 
Vegetables: 18 lbs. potatoes 
Other vegetables 


d, 
0 
3} 
0 
0 
4 
0 
6 


Butter 
Fruit. ‘ 
Milk (14d. per day) 

Tea ($ Ib.). ‘ 

Cocoa ($ Ib.) 

Sugar (4 Ibs.) 

Soap (14 Ibs.) 

Soda, starch, blue 

Candles , 

Paraffin (4 gallon a fortnight) 
Coal (lewt.) . 

Beer (3 pints at 34d.) 

Rent 


i 
ON CR OCON RP RN WOCOCRN FE ttl wnwott 


= (for whole family) 
Clothes for the man . 

» wife and children 
School fees a ; ‘ 
Provident Club . . 
Medical attendance for wife and ‘children ‘ 


— 
~] 


OS CrRONKFRFUSOKFOCSCOCOCH ORK CHR tome 


Balance out of 30s. a week . 


And now, to ek i state of being does all this miedo? What 
are the opportunities of my friend and his children for such higher 
enjoyments as make the true realities of life? First of all, though 
not possessing a garden of their own, only a window-sill where 
flowers may grow, they are within reach of that public garden lately 
laid out by the vestry for the use of the neighbourhood. ‘I can 
scarcely keep my children within doors,’ said my friend’s wife to me 
one day, ‘since that garden has been open ; they are always in it after 
school hours!’ 

For my friend on his Saturday afternoon, as well as for the 
wealthiest in the land, are open the British Museum with its anti- 
quities, the South Kensington Museum with its natural history 
specimens, the National Gallery with its pictures, Westminster 
Abbey with its monuments and services. Perhaps some day, nearer 
his own door if Marylebone does its duty, a free library may be 
accessible to him and his children. 

In thinking of my friend I recall his intelligence and vitality, 
the acquaintance with facts that makes everything regarded with 
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such real interest—as were the sights on the river when we all went 
down to Southend by steamer last year. I remember the happy faces 
of wife and children as I met them coming over the Regent’s Park 
from a walk in the sunset light ; the enjoyment the husband and 
wife had in a stroll together over the wilder part of Hampstead Heath, 
and when, no doubt, the blue distance, the fir trees, and the gorse 
may have given him a faint suggestion of his native Cumberland 
hills ; above all, I dwell on the recollection of the tenderness with 
which father and mother nursed the little baby through bronchitis, 
saving its life, as far as one could judge, by their unceasing 
watchfulness and care. As all this comes before me, I feel as” 
if the highest blessings, simple reality, stedfast industry, the 
sense of usefulness, manly independence, the joy of family ties, 
and of the need and power to make sacrifices for these, were more 
likely to crown the life that has to contend with difficulties than that 
which is free to seek its own satisfaction; and I thank God that 
England counts among her children so many who know how to live 
simply and yet nobly on 30s. a week. 


MirRANDA HILL. 
14 Nottingham Place, W. 
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IIFE ON A GUINEA A WEEK. 


THE present day is essentially one in which but few of us can afford 
to neglect the most rigid rules of economy, and so the question of 
making the most of a guinea per week has a vital interest for many 
thousands of individuals. This is especially the case with young 
men who have come to London to obtain, if not their fortune, at all 
events their daily bread. 

It is only those who have, so to speak, gone through the mill 
that are in a position to speak of the extent to which a guineaa 
week can be squeezed when necessity compels. That there are large 
numbers of young and middle-aged men in London absolutely de- 
pendent upon twenty-one shillings per week is a proposition which 


admits of no question. And the manner in which this—to many an 


impossible—scheme is carried into effect cannot but be interesting 
to readers who have neither need nor inclination for pursuing a 


-similar course of frugality. 


It is upon clerks more particularly that the principles of economy 
fall hard when supplemented by an imperative demand for respect- 


ability. They must present a decent appearance and possess a very 


fair education—the more perfect and varied the better so far as the 
chance of obtaining a situation is concerned, but very rarely does it 
command an appreciably higher rate of salary. These and many 
other collateral matters have scarcely any place in the calculations 
of a mechanic or artisan, who preferably selects the coarsest and 
most wearable material as clothing. Even this is protected whilst 
the man is at work by arough apron. If one of the latter class 


‘buys a three-and-sixpenny felt hat he makes it last for many months 


for Sundays, and after that it is ‘good enough’ for a couple of years 
for everyday wear. With a clerk it is different; self-respect, if no- 
thing else, would be sufficiently strong to prevent his going ‘to 
business’ in a battered hat. Very few journeymen mechanics are 
paid so little as a guinea per week, which is a very common salary 
for clerks who have long passed the junior stage. Bank clerks are of 
course paid at a higher rate. 

But the primary object of this article is to show the possibilities 
of a weekly guinea, and how the two ends are made to meet upon so 
small a sum. At the starting point a twelvemonth’s outlay upon 
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clothing must be considered, and the following table is compiled 
from the present writer’s ‘ weekly account’ books :— 


£ 
1 


_ 
Ia 


1 overcoat 

1 umbrella 

2 hats 

1 silk hat , 

1 suit week-day clothes 

1 suit Sunday clothes 

4 pair socks at 10d. . 

1 pair boots 

Repairing boots 

2 under vests . 

2 flannel shirts 

4 collars . 

2 pair cuffs ; ; . ‘ ; 

Cotton, buttons, &c.. , ‘ . : 1 
8 19 10 


aes 
— ww 


a) 'racwnoceoenna 
SCRmMmOCOOCCOarROCACAaACH 


From this total must be deducted exactly half the prices of the 
overcoat and umbrella, which brings the actual amount down to 
71. 188. 7d. Both these articles should last two years. It will be 
observed that no allowance is made for ‘ mending,’ which most young 
men, however, learn to do for themselves, as the present writer knows 
from experience. Landladies are not over-anxious to sew on buttons 
at less than a penny each—a charge which the actual labour expended 
certainly does not warrant. Most men need flannels, chest protec- 
tors, and several other little items, but I am only now concerned 
with my own positive personal and actual expenditure. The fifty- 
second part of this amount is, roughly speaking, 3s. 1d.; and the 
actual weekly payments may be tabulated in the following 


manner :— 
. a. 
Rent , ‘ ‘ P . , : F . & 2 
Breakfasts : ‘ : ; , . : P 8 
Dinners . ; ‘ ; ‘ : : ; ; ££ 
Teas ; 
Boot-cleaning . 
Coals and wood 

Washing . 
Tobacco, &c. . 


16 
This amount, added to the trifle over 3s. above mentioned, comes 
to 19s. 3d., and of the balance there was none left after an occasional 
visit to some theatre. As regards dinners, there is said to be con- 
siderable beauty in variety, and this might have been the case with 
my dinners; but I cannot call to mind any such implied degree of 
pleasure, and my experiments are of too recent a date to admit of 
much doubt on the subject. Five shillings cannot be considered an 
extravagant sum for seven dinners, the most expensive of which was 
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that on Sunday, and comprised the landlady’s ‘ dollops’ of fatty beef, 
greasy pork, or underdone mutton, with a digester by way of an 
extremely small bit of cheese and a huge hunch of bread. The very 
sight of such a ‘spread’ was enough to give one an attack of indiges- 
tion. On other days if the quantity was smaller the quality was 
superior; but London landladies of the second grade appear to have 
no faith in any other than the former element, in the matter of 
Sunday dinners at all events. I have never detected that very 
desirable quality in any other direction. 

There is considerable pleasure, and consequent: benefit, in dining 
at a vegetarian restaurant, or in judiciously laying out sixpence or 
sevenpence in the middle of the day at an aerated bread shop. 
Everything at these places is scrupulously clean, and the viands there 
supplied are, in my experience, a sort of incentive to eating when 
the appetite is sated or absent. I have found two vegetarian dinners 
in one week quite sufficient in spring and autumn; in winter one 
would be enough, but, speaking personally, when I had an extra ex- 
perimental ‘fit’ on during summer I have taken three. One day in 
the week I enjoyed an egg or two with bread-and-butter and tea or 
cocoa at the aerated bread shop. On another day ninepence would 
purchase a plate of roast beef, with potatoes, cabbage, and bread; 
and usually on the following day a fish dinner served as the chief 
meal. Boiled or roast mutton, and boiled beef, with the usual 
supply of one or two vegetables, with or without bread, according 
to the part of the week or the state of the finances, would form 
the dinners of at least two days out of the seven. Breakfasts 
generally came to threepence, which would include an egg, with 
the chances as to its being good or bad about equally balanced. 
For a change a rasher of bacon was often tried, but its only merits 
were a savoury odour and an evenness and thinness which did the 
carver great credit from his point of view. ‘Tea and two’ formed 
the almost invariable afternoon repast, and, by way of explanation, it 
may be stated that the colloquial phrase signifies a cup of tea and 
two slices of bread-and-butter. The extraordinary dirtiness and 
griminess of nearly all the English ‘ dining-rooms’ have often caused 
me to leave a meal untouched. I could not then, and can scarcely 
now, pass these places without an instinctive shudder. All the dirt 
of the immediate neighbourhood seems to accumulate in and around 
these pestiferous ‘ eating-houses.’ Suppers were either not approved 
of or resolved themselves into a penny bun, whichever happened to 
be the more convenient. It will be observed that no allowance is 
made in the foregoing table for beer or other strong drinks; and 
the reason is not far to seek. Temperance should form a 
cardinal point in the creed of a man who wishes to live on 
a guinea a week and be at the same time respectable. The 
public-house and the fifty-second-rate billiard-room have proved the 
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ruin of many hundreds of young clerks who desire to be thought that 
which they are not, and endeavour to live ‘ fast ’ without any possible 
means of keeping it up for long. The ordinary clerk has very few 
chances of earning an income of 150. or 200/. per annum, but what 
slender possibilities he may have had are too often broken beyond 
all hope through the mediums just indicated. 

Such, then, is the very brief account of the writer’s attempt at 
eking out an existence at one guinea per week. It can be done, 
and yet life not be a burden and a perpetual misery to the individual. 
Many clerks prefer to pay a small subscription to a club rather than 
visit the theatres or the music halls, and very probably their choice 
is the wiser. The Y.M.C.A.’s and kindred institutions do excellent 
work, but their aims are too ‘ goody-goody ’ for many men. A guinea 
a week, with careful management, can be made to goa very long 
way. 

W. Roserts. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


A FEW WORDS ON 
FRENCH REVOLUTIONARY MODELS. 


Nunquamne reponam, 
Vexatus toties rauci Theseide Codri? 


Historians are only too fond of insisting on the effect of the French 
Revolution in checking English reform. One of the latest of them 
dwells on the fatal influence of this great event in our own country, 
in checking, blighting, and distorting the natural progress of things. 
But for that influence, he says, the closing years of the century would 
probably have seen the abolition of the English Slave Trade, the 
reform of Parliament, and the repeal of the Test Act.! The question 
of the precise degree of vitality in sectarian pride, and of tenacity 
in a great material interest, a hundred years ago or at any time, is 
not very easy to settle. It is quite possible that the Slave Trade 
and the Test Act might have died nearly as hard, if there had been 
no French Revolution. In any case, it is a curious implication that 
underlies all writing in this familiar vein, that France ought to 
have gone on with a bad government, in order to secure to England 
the advantages of a good one. 

As to one disservice, however, there can be no doubt. The French 
Revolution has furnished the enemies of each successive proposal of 
reform with a boundless supply of prejudicial analogies, appalling 
parallels, and ugly nicknames, which are all just as conclusive with the 
unwise as if they were the aptest arguments. Sydney Smith might 
well put ‘the awful example of a neighbouring nation’ among the 
standing topics of the Noodle’s} Oration. The abolition of rotten 
boroughs brought down a thousand ominous references to noyades, 
fusillades, and guillotines. When Sir Robert Peel took the duty off 
corn, Croker warned him with great solemnity that he was breaking 
up the old interests, dividing the great families, and beginning 
exactly such a catastrophe as ‘did the Noailles and the Montmorencis 
in 1789. Cobden and Mr. Bright were promiscuously likened to 
Babceuf, Chaumette, and Anacharsis Clootz. Babceuf, it is true, 
was for dividing up all property, and Chaumette was an aggressive 
atheist ; but these were mere nuances, not material to the purposes 
of obloquy. Robespierre, Danton, Marat have been mercilessly trotted 
forth in their sanguinary shrouds, and treated as the counterparts and 
1 Lecky, vi. 297. 
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precursors of worthies so obviously and exactly like them as Mr. 
Beales and Mr. Odger; while an innocent caucus for the registration 
of voters recalls to some well-known writers lurid visions of the 
Cordeliers and the Jacobin Club. 

A recent addition has been made to the stock of nicknames drawn 
from the terrible melodrama of the last century. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer at Dublin described the present very humble writer 
as ‘ the Saint Just of our Revolution.’ The description was received 
with lively applause. It would be indelicate to wonder how many 
in a hundred, even in that audience of the elect, had ever heard of 
Saint Just, how many in five hundred could have spelt his name, and 
how many in a thousand could have told any three facts in his — 
career. But let us muse for a moment upon the portrait. I take 
down the first picture of Saint Just that comes to my hand. 
M. Taine is the artist :— 

‘ Among these energetic nullities we see gradually rising a young 
monster—with face handsome and tranquil—Saint Just! A sort of 
precocious Sulla, who at five-and-twenty suddenly springs from the 
ranks, and by force of atrocity wins his place! Six years before, he 
began life by an act of domestic robbery: while on a visit at his 
mother’s, he ran away in the night with her plate and jewels; for 
that he was locked up for six months. On his release, he employed 
his leisure in the composition of an odious poem. Then he flung 
himself head foremost into the Revolution. Blood calcined by 
study, a colossal pride, a conscience completely unhinged, an imagi- 
nation haunted by the bloody recollections of Rome and Sparta, an 
intelligence falsified and twisted until it found itself most at its ease 
in the practice of enormous paradox, barefaced sophism, and murder- 
ous lying—all these perilous ingredients, mixed in a furnace of 
concentrated ambition, boiled and fermented long and silently in his 
breast.’ 

It is, no doubt, hard to know ourselves. One may entertain 
demons unawares, and have calcined blood without being a bit the 
wiser. Still, I do not find the likeness striking. It would have 
done just as well to call me Nero, Torquemada, Iago, or Bluebeard. 


Whether the present writer does or does not deserve all the 
compliments that history has paid to Saint Just, is a very slight and 
trivial question, with which the public will naturally not much concern 
itself. But as some use is, from time to time, made of the writer’s 
imputed delinquencies to prejudice an important cause, it is perhaps 
worth while to try in a page or two to give a better account of things. 
It is true that he has written on revolutionists like Robespierre, and 
destructive thinkers like Rousseau and Voltaire. It is true that he 
believes the two latter to have been on the whole, when all deduc- 
tions are made, on the side of human progress. But what sort of 
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foundation is this for the inference that he ‘ finds his models in the 
heroes of the French Revolution,’ and ‘looks for his methods in the 
Reign of Terror’? It would be equally logical to infer that because 
I have written, not without sympathy and appreciation, of Joseph 
de Maistre, I therefore find my model in a hero of the Catholic 
Reaction, and look for my methods in the revived supremacy of the 
Holy See over all secular and temporal authorities. It would be 
just as fair to say that because I pointed out, as it was the critic’s 
business to do, the many admirable merits, and the important moral 
influences on the society of that time, of the New Heloisa, therefore 
I am bound to think Saint Preux a very fine fellow, particularly fit 
to be a model and a hero for Young Ireland. Only on the principle 
that who drives fat oxen must himself be fat, can it be held that who 
writes on Danton must be himself in all circumstances a Dantonist. 
The most insignificant of literary contributions have a history 
and an origin; and the history of these contributions is short and 
simple enough. Carlyle with all the force of his humoristic genius 
had impressed upon his generation an essentially one-sided view both 
of the eighteenth century as a whole, and of the French thinkers of 
that century in particular. His essay on Diderot, his lecture on 
Rousseau, his chapters on Voltaire, with all their brilliance, penetra- 
tion, and incomparable satire, were the high-water mark in this 
country of the literary reaction against the French school of Revo- 
lution. Everybody knows the famous diatribes against the Bankrupt 
Century and all its men and all its works. Voltaire’s furies, Diderot’s 
indigestions, Rousseau’s nauseous amours, and the odd tricks and 
shifts of the whole of them and their company, offered ready material 
for the boisterous horseplay of the transcendental humourist. Then 
the tide began to turn. Mr. Buckle’s book on the history of civili- 
sation had something to do with it. But it was the historical chap- 
ters in Comte’s Positive Philosophy that first opened the minds of 
many of us, who, five-and-twenty years ago, were young men, to a 
very different judgment of the true place of those schools in the 
literary and social history of Western Europe. We learnt to perceive 
that though much in the thought and the lives of the literary pre- 
cursors of the Revolution laid them fairly open to Carlyle’s banter, 
yet banter was not all, and even grave condemnation was not all. In 
essays, like mine, written from this point of view, and with the object 
of trying to trim the balance rather more correctly, it may well have 
been that the better side of the thinkers concerned was sometimes un- 
duly dwelt upon, and their worse side unduly left in the background. 
It may well have been that an impression of personal adhesion was 
conveyed which only very partially existed, or even where it did not 
exist at all: that is a risk of misinterpretation which it is always 
hard for the historical critic to escape. There may have been a too 
eager tone; but to be a little eager is not a very bad vice at any 
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age under the critical forty. There were some needlessly aggressive 
passages, and some sallies which ought to have been avoided, because 
they gave pain to good people. There was perhaps too much of the 
particular excitement of the time. It was the date when Essays and 
Reviews was still thought a terrible explosive ; when Bishop Colenso’s 
arithmetical tests as to the flocks and herds of the children of 
Israel were believed to be sapping not only the inspiration of the 
Pentateuch but the foundations of the Faith and the Church; and 
when Darwin’s scientific speculations were shaking the civilised 
world. Some excitement was to be pardoned in days like those, and 
I am quite sure that one side needed pardon at least as much as the 
other. For the substantial soundness of the general views which I 
took of the French revolutionary thinkers at that time, I feel no 
apprehension ; nor—some possible occasional phrases or sentences 
excepted and apart—do I see the smallest reason to shrink or to 
depart from any one of them. So far as one particular reference 
may serve to illustrate the tenour of the whole body of criticism, 
the following lines, which close my chapter on the ‘ Encyclopedia,’ 
will answer the purpose as well as any others, and I shall perhaps be 
excused for transcribing them:— . 

‘An urgent social task lay before France and before Europe: it 
could not be postponed until the thinkers had worked out a scheme 
of philosophic completeness. The thinkers did not seriously make 
any effort after this completeness. The Encyclopedia was the most 
serious attempt, and it did not wholly fail. As I replace in my 
shelves this mountain of volumes, “ dusky and huge, enlarging on 
the sight,” I have a presentiment that their pages will seldom again 
be disturbed by me or by others. They served a great purpose a 
hundred years ago. They are now a monumental ruin, clothed with 
all the profuse associations of history. It is no Ozymandias of Egypt, 
king of kings, whose wrecked shape of stone and sterile memories we 
contemplate. We think rather of the grey and crumbling walls of an 
ancient stronghold, reared by the endeavour of stout hands and 
faithful, whence in its own day and generation a band once went 
forth against barbarous hordes, to strike a blow for humanity and 
truth.’ ? 

It is gratifying to find that the same view of the work of these 
famous men, and of its relation to the social necessities of the time, 
commends itself to Mr. Lecky, who has since gone diligently and 
with a candid mind over the same ground. Then where is the literary 
Jacobin ? 

Of course, it is easy enough to fish out a sentence or a short 
passage here and there which, if taken by itself, may wear a very 
sinister look, and carry the most alarming impressions. 

Not many days ago a writer addressed a letter to the Times 
? Diderot, i. 247. * See his vol. vi. 305 et seq. 
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which furnishes a specimen of this kind of controversy. 
himself the ambiguous designation of ‘ Catholicus ;’ but his style bore 
traces of the equivocally Catholic climate of Munich. His aim was 
the lofty and magnanimous one of importing theological prejudice 
into the great political dispute of the day; in the interest, strange to 
say, of the Irish party who have been for ages the relentless oppressors 
of the Church to which he belongs, and who even now hate and 
despise it with all the virulence of a Parisian Red. This masked 
assailant conveys to the mind of the reader that I applaud and sym- 
pathise with the events of the winter of 1793, and more particularly 
with the odious procession of the Goddess of Reason at Notre Dame. 
He says, moreover, that I have ‘the effrontery to imply that the 
horrible massacres of the Revolution . . . were “a very mild story 
compared with the atrocities of the Jews or the crimes of Catholicism.”’ 
No really honest and competent disputant would have hit on ‘ effron- 
tery’ as the note of the passage referred to, if he had had its whole 
spirit and drift before him. The reader shall, if he pleases, judge 
for himself. After the words just quoted, I go on to say :— 

‘ Historical recriminations, however, are not edifying. It is per- 
fectly fair, when Catholics talk of the atheist Terror, to rejoin that 
the retainers of Anjou and Montpensier slew more men and women 
on the first day of the Saint Bartholomew, than perished in Paris 
through the Years I. andII. But the retort does us no good beyond 
the region of dialectic. Some of the opinions of Chaumette were full 
of enlightenment and hope. But it would be far better to share 
the superstitious opinions of a virtuous and benignant priest, like the 
Bishop in Victor Hugo’s Misérables, than to hold these good opinions 
of Chaumette, as he held them, with a rancorous intolerance, a reck- 
less disregard of the rights and feelings of others, and a shallow 
forgetfulness of all that great and precious part of our nature that lies 
out of the domain of the logical understanding. . . . In every family 
where a mother sought to have her child baptised, or where sons and 
daughters sought to have the dying spirit of the old consoled by the 
last sacrament, there sprang up a bitter enemy to the government 
which had closed the churches and proscribed the priests. How 
could a society whose spiritual life had been nourished in the solemn 
mysticism of the Middle Ages suddenly turn to embrace a gaudy 
paganism? The common self-respect of humanity was outraged by 
apostate priests . . . as they filed before the Convention, led by the 
Archbishop of Paris, and accompanied by rude acolytes bearing 
piles of the robes and the vessels of silver and gold with which they 
had once served their holy office.’ ‘ 

Where is the effrontery, the search for methods in the Reign of 
Terror, the applause for revolutionary models ? Such inexcusable per- 
version of a writer’s meaning for an evanescent political object—and 
a very shabby object too—is enough to make one think that GeorgelII. 
* Mise. i. 77-79. 
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knew what he was talking about, when he once delivered himself of 
the saying, that ‘ Politics are a trade for a rascal, not fora gentleman.’ 

Let me cite another more grotesque piece of irrelevancy with 
a similar drift. Some months ago the present writer chanced to 
express an opinion upon Welsh Disestablishment. Wales, at any 
rate, would seem to be far enough away from Emile, Candide, the 
Law of Prairial, and the Committee of Public Safety. The Times, 
however, instantly said* that it would be affectation to express any 
surprise, because my unfortunate ‘theories and principles, drawn 
from French sources and framed on French models, all tend to the 
disintegration of comprehensive political organisations and the en- 
couragement of arrangements based on the minor peculiarities of race 
or dialect.’ Was there ever in the world such prodigious nonsense ? 
What French sources, what French models? If French models point 
in any one direction rather than another, it is away from disintegra- 
tion and straight towards centralisation. Everybody knows that this 
is one of the most notorious facts of French history from the days of 
Lewis XI. or Cardinal Richelieu down to Napoleon Bonaparte. So far 
from French models encouraging ‘ arrangements based on the minor 
peculiarities of race and dialect,’ France is the first great example in 
modern history, for good or for evil, of a persevering process of 
national unification, and the firm suppression of all provincial parti- 
cularismus. This is not only true of French political leaders in 
general: it is particularly true of the Jacobin leaders. Rousseau 
himself, I admit, did in one place point in the direction of confedera- 
tion; but only in the sense that for freedom on the one hand, and 
just administration on the other, the unit should not be too large 
to admit of the participation of the persons concerned in the 
management of their own public affairs. If the Jacobins had not 
been overwhelmed by the necessity of keeping out the invaders, they 
might have developed the germ of truth in Rousseau’s loose way of 
stating the expediency of decentralisation. As it was, above all other 
French schools, the Jacobins dealt most sternly with particularist 
pretensions. Of all men, these supposed masters, teachers, and models 
of mine are least to be called Separatists. To them more than 
to any other of the revolutionary parties the great heresy of Federal- 
ism was most odious ; and if I were a faithful follower of the Jacobin 
model, I should have least patience with nationalist sentiment 
whether in Ireland, Scotland, or Wales, and should most rigorously 
insist on that cast-iron incorporation which, as it happens, in the case 
of Ireland I believe to be equally hopeless and undesirable. This 
explanation, therefore, of my favour for Welsh Disestablishment is as 
absurdly ignorant as it is far-fetched and irrelevant. 

The logical process is worth an instant’s examination. The 
position is no less than this,—that to attempt truly to appreciate the 
place and the value in the history of thought and social movements of 
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men who have been a hundred years in their graves, and to sympa- 
thise with certain sides and certain effects of their activity under the 
peculiar circumstances in which French society then found itself, is the 
same thing as binding yourself to apply their theories and to imitate 
their activity, under an entirely heterogeneous set of circumstances, 
in a different country, and in a society with wholly dissimilar require- 
ments. That is the argument if we straighten it out. The childishness 
of any such contention is so obvious, that I should be ashamed of 
reproducing it, were it not that this very contention has made its 
appearance at my expense several times a month for the last two 
years in all sorts of important and respectable prints. 

For instance, it appears that I once said somewhere that Danton 
looked on at the doings of his bloodier associates with ‘ sombre acqui- 
escence.’ Argal, it was promptly pointed out—and I espy the dark 
phrase constantly adorning leading articles to this day—the man who 
said that Danton sombrely acquiesced in the doings of Billaud, Collot, 
and the rest, must of necessity, being of a firm and logical mind, him- 
self sombrely acquiesce in moonlighting and cattle-houghing in 
Ireland. Apart from the curious compulsion of the reasoning, what is 
the actual state of the case? Acquiescence is hardly a good descrip- 
tion of the mood of a politician who scorns delights and lives laborious 
days in actively fighting for a vigorous policy and an effective plan 
which, as he believes, would found order in Ireland on a new and 
more hopeful base. He may be wrong, but where is the acqui- 
escence, whether sombre or serene ? 

The equally misplaced name of Fatalism is sometimes substituted 
for acquiescence, in criticisms of this stamp. In any such sense any- 
body is a fatalist who believes in a relation between cause and effect. 
If it is fatalism to assume that, given a certain chain of social or 
political antecedents, they will inevitably be followed by a certain 
chain of consequences, then every sensible observer of any series ot 
events is a fatalist. Catholic Emancipation, the extension of the 
franchise, and secret ballot, have within the last sixty years completely 
shifted the balance of political power in Ireland. Land legislation 
has revolutionised the conditions of ownership. These vast and vital 
char ges in Ireland have been accompanied by the transfer of decisive 
power from aristocracy to numbers in Great Britain, and Great 
Britain is arbiter. Is it fatalism, or is it common sense, to perceive 
that one new effect of new causes so potent must be the necessity of 
changing the system of Irish government. To dream that you 
could destroy the power of the old masters’ without finding new, and 
that having invited the nation to speak you could continue to ignore 
the national sentiment, was and is the very height of political folly, 
and the longer the dream is persisted in the ruder will be the awaken- 
ing. Surely the stupidest fatalism is far more truly to be ascribed 
to those who insist that Ireland was eternally predestined to turmoil, 
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confusion, and torment ; that there alone the event defies calculation ; 
and that, however wisely, carefully, and providently you modify or 
extinguish causes, in Ireland, though nowhere else, effects will still 
survive with shape unaltered and force unabated. 

No author has a right to assume that anybody has read all his 
books or any of them, but he may reasonably claim that he shall not 
be publicly classified, labelled, catalogued, and placed in the shelves, 
on the strength of half of his work, and that half arbitrarily selected. 
If it be permitted to me without excess of egotism to name the - 
masters to whom I went to school in the days of early manhood, so 
far from being revolutionists and terrorists, they belonged entirely ~ 
to the opposite camp. Austin’s Jurisprudence and Mill’s Logic and 
Utilitarianism were everything, and Rousseau’s Social Contract 
was nothing. To the best of my knowledge and belief, I never 
said a word about ‘ Natural Rights’ in any piece of practical public 
business in all my life; and when that famous phrase again made 
its naked appearance on the platform three or four years ago, it 
gave me as much surprise and dismay as if I were this afternoon 
to meet a Deinotherium shambling down Parliament Street. Mill 
was the chief influence for me, as he was for most of my contempo- 
raries in those days. Experience of life and independent use of one’s 
mind—which he would have been the most ready of men to applaud 
—have since, as is natural, led to many important corrections and 
deductions in Mill’s political and philosophical teaching. But then 
we were disciples, and not critics; and nobody will suppose that the 
admirer of Wordsworth, the author of the Essay on Coleridge, and of 
_ the treatise on Representative Government, the administrator in the 

most bureaucratic and authoritative of public services, was a terrorist 
or an unbridled democrat, or anything else but the most careful and 
rationalistic of political theorisers. It was Mill who first held up for 
my admiration the illustrious man whom Austin enthusiastically 
called the‘ godlike Turgot,’ and it was he who encouraged me tomake 
a study of that great and inspiring character. I remember the sus- 
picion and the murmurings with which Louis Blanc, then living in 
brave and honourable exile in London, and the good friend of so 
many of us, and who was really a literary Jacobin to the tips of his 
fingers, remonstrated against that piece of what he thought grie- 
vously misplaced glorification. Turgot was, indeed, a very singular 
hero with whom to open the career of literary Jacobin. So was 
Burke,—the author of those wise sentences that still ring in our ears : 
‘ The question with me is, not whether you have a right to render 
your people miserable, but whether it is not your interest to make 
them happy. It is not what a lawyer tells me I may do, but what 
humanity, reason, and justice tell me I ought to do. Nobody 
shall persuade me, where a whole people are concerned, that acts of 
lenity are not means of conciliation.’ Burke, Austin, Mill, Turgot, 
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Comte—what strange sponsors for the ‘ theories and principles of the 
Terror ’! 

What these opinions came to, roughly speaking, was something 
to this effect: That the power alike of statesmen and of publicists 
over the course of affairs is strictly limited ; that institutions and 
movements are not capable of immediate or indefinite modification 
by any amount of mere will; that political truths are always relative, 
and never absolute; that the test of practical, political, or social 
proposals is not their conformity to abstract ideals, but to con- 
venience, utility, expediency, and occasion; that for the reformer, 
considerations of time and place may be paramount; and finally, as 
Mill himself has put it, that government is always either in the 
hands, or passing into the hands, of whatever is the strongest power 
in society, and that what this power is, and shall be, depends less on 
institutions than institutions depend upon it. If I were pressed for 
an illustration of these principles at work, inspiring the minds and 
guiding the practice of responsible statesmen in great transactions 
of our own day and generation, I should point to the sage, the 
patient, the triumphant action of Abraham Lincoln in the emancipa- 
tion of the negro slaves. However that may be, contrast a creed 
of this kind with the abstract, absolute, geometric, unhistoric, 
peremptory notions and reasonings that formed the stock in trade 
of most, though not quite all, of the French revolutionists, alike in 
action and in thought. It is plain that they are the direct opposite 
and contradictory of one another. 

To clench the matter by chapter and verse, I should like to 
recall what I have said of these theories and principles in their most 
perfect and most important literary version. How have I described 
Rousseau’s Social Contract? It placed, I said, the centre of social 
activity elsewhere than in careful and rational examination of social 
conditions, and careful and rational effort to modify them. It 
substituted a retrograde aspiration for direction, and emotion for the 
discovery of law. It overlooked the crucial difficulty—namely, how 
to summon new force, without destroying the sound parts of a 
structure which it has taken many generations to erect. Its 
method was geometric instead of being historic, and hence its 
‘desperate absurdity.’ Its whole theory was constructed with an 
imperfect consideration of the qualities of human nature, and with 
too narrow a view of society. It ignored the great fact that 
government is the art of wisely dealing with huge groups of con- 
flicting interests, of hostile passions, of hardly reconcilable aims, of 
vehemently opposed forces. It ‘ gives us not the least help towards 

the solution of any of the problems of actual government.’ 

Such language as all this is hardly that of a disciple to a 
master, in respect of theories and principles which he is making his 
own for the use of a lifetime. ‘There has been no attempt’ [in 
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the these pages |, I said in winding up, ‘ to palliate either the shallowness 
or the practical mischievousness of the Social Contract. But there 
ng is another side to its influence. We should be false to our critical 
sts principle, if we do not recognise the historical effect of a speculation 
nd scientifically valueless.’ Any writer would have stamped himself as 
on both unfit for the task that I had undertaken, and entirely below 
ve, the level of the highest critical standard of the day, if he had for a 
ial moment dreamed of taking any other point of view. 
n- As for historical hero-worship, after Carlyle’s fashion, whether 
r, with Jacobin idols or any other, it is a mood of mind that must be 
as uncongenial to anybody who had ever been at all under the influence 
1e of Mill. Without being so foolish as to disparage the part played by 
or great men in great crises, we could have no sympathy with the bar- 
n baric and cynical school, who make greatness identical with violence, 
or force, and mere iron will.. Cromwell said, in vindication of himself, 
d that England had need of a constable, and it wastrue. The constable, 
s the soldier, the daring counsellor at the helm, are often necessities 
e of the time. It is often a necessity of the time that the energy of a 
- nation or of a movement should gather itself up in a resolute band 
l or a resolute chief; as the revolutionary energy of France gathered 





itself up in the greater Jacobins, or that of England in Oliver Crom- 
well. Goethe says that nature bids us ‘ Take all, but pay.’ Revo- 
lutions and heroes may give us all, but not without price. This is 
at the best, and the best is the exception. The grandiose types 
mostly fail. In our own day, people talk, for example, with admira- 
tion of Cromwell’s government in Ireland,—as if it were a success, 
instead of being one of the worst chapters in the whole history of 
Trish failure. It was force carried to its utmost. Hundreds were 
put tothe sword, thousands were banished to be slaves of the planters 
. in the West Indies, and the remnant were driven miserably off into 
the desolate wilds of Connaught. But all this only prepared the way 
for further convulsions and deadlier discontent. 
lt is irrational to contrast Carlyle’s heroes, Cromwell, Mirabeau, 
Frederick, Napoleon, with men like Washington or Lincoln. The 
circumstances were different. The conditions of public use and of 
personal greatness were different. But if we are to talk of ideals, 
heroes, and models, I, for one, should hardly look to France at. all. 
Jefferson was no flatterer of George Washington; but his character 
of Washington comes far nearer to the right pattern of a great ruler 
than can be found in any of Carlyle’s splendid dithyrambs, and it is 
no waste of time to recall and to transcribe it :— 



























His mind was great and powerful, without being of the very first order; his 
penetration strong, though not so acute as that of a Newton, Bacon, or Locke ; and 
as far as he saw, no judgment was ever sounder. It was slow in operation, being 
little aided by invention or imagination, but sure in conclusion. Hence the common 
remark of his officers, of the advantage he derived from councils of war, where 
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hearing all suggestions, he selected whatever was best; and certainly no general 
ever planned his battles more judiciously. But if deranged during the course of 
the action, if any member of his plan was dislocated by sudden circumstances, he 
was slow in a readjustment. He was incapable of fear, meeting personal dangers 
with the calmest unconcern. Perhaps the strongest feature in his character was 
prudence, never acting until every circumstance, every consideration, was maturely 
weighed ; refraining if he saw a doubt, but when once decided, going through with 
his purpose, whatever obstacles opposed. His integrity was most pure, his justice 
the most inflexible I have ever known; no motives of interest or consanguinity, of 
friendship or hatred, being able to bias his decision. He was, indeed, in every 
sense of the word, a wise, a good, and a great man. His temper was naturally 
irritable and high toned; but reflection and resolution had obtained a firm and 
habitual ascendency over it. 













In conclusion, the plain truth is that all parallels, analogies, and 
similitudes between the French Revolution, or any part or phase 
of it, and our affairs in Ireland are moonshine. For the practical 
politician his problem is alwaysindividual. For his purposes history 
never repeats itself. Human nature, doubtless, has a weakness for 
a precedent; it is a weakness to be respected. But there is no such 
thing as an essential reproduction of social and political combina- 
tions of circumstance. To talk about Robespierre in Ireland is just 
} as idle as it was in Robespierre to harangue about Lycurgus and 
; Brutus in Paris. To compare the two is to place Ireland under a 
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5 preposterous magnifying-glass of monstrous dimension. Nor is dis- 
met parity of scale the only difference, vital as that is. In no one of the 
eg ‘ leading characteristics of a community in a state of ferment, save 


the odium that surrounds the landlords, and that not universal, does 
Ireland to-day really resemble the France of a hundred years ago. 
Manners, ideas, beliefs, traditions, crumbling institutions, rising 
aspirations, the ordering of castes and classes, the rivalry of creeds, 
the relations with the governing power—all constitute elements of 
such radical divergence as to make comparison for any more serious 
purpose than giving a conventional and familiar point to a sentence, 
entirely worthless. 

It is pure dilettantism, again, to seek the moral of Irish commotions 
in the insurrection of La Vendée. That, as somebody has said, was 
like a rising of the ancient Gauls at the voice of the Druids, and led 
by their great chiefs. It will be time enough to compare La Vendée 
with Ireland when the peasantry take the field against the British 
Government with Beresfords, Fitzgeralds, and Bourkes at their head. 
If the Vendéans had risen to drive out the Charettes, the Bonchamps, 
the Larochejacquelins, the parallel would have been nearer the 
mark. The report of the Devon Commission, the green pamphlet 
containing an account of the famous three days’ discussion between 
O’Connell and Butt in the Dublin Corporation in 1843, or half a 
dozen of Lord Clare’s speeches between 1793 and 1800, will give a 
clearer insight into the Irish problem than a bushel of books about 
the Vendéan or any other episode of the Revolution. 
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Equally frivolous is it, for any useful purpose of practical enlighten- 
ment, to draw parallels between the action of the Catholic clergy in 
Ireland to-day and that of the French clergy on the eve of the Revo- 
lution. ‘There is no sort of force in the argument that because the 
French clergy fured ill at the Revolution,® therefore the Irish clergy 
will fare ill when self-government is bestowed on Ireland. Such talk 
is mere ingenious guess-work at best, without any of the foundations 
of a true historical analogy. The differences between the two cases 
are obvious, and they go to the heart of the matter. For instance, 
the men who came to the top of affairs in France were saturated 
both with speculative unbelief for one thing, and with active hatred 
of the Church for another. In Ireland, on the contrary, there is 
no speculative unbelief, as O’Connell used so constantly to boast; 
and the Church being poor, voluntary, and intensely national and 
popular, has nourished none of those gross and swollen abuses which 
provoked the not unreasonable animosity of revolutionary France. 
In truth, it is with precisely as much or as little reason that most 
of the soothsayers and prognosticators of evil take the directly oppo- 
site line. Instead of France these choose, as they have an equally 
good right to do, to look for precedents to Spain, Belgium, or South 
America. Why not? They assure us, in their jingling phrase, 
that Home Rule means Rome Rule, that the priests will be the 
masters, and that Irish autonomy is only another name for the reign 
of bigotry, superstition, and obscurantism. One of these two mutu- 
ally destructive predictions has just as much to say for itself as the 
other, and no more. We may leave the prophets to fight it out 
between them while we attend to our business, and examine facts 
and probabilities as they are, without the aid of capriciously adopted 
precedents and fantastical analogies. 

Parallels from France, or anywhere else, may supply literary 
amusement; they may furnish a weapon in the play of controversy. 
They shed no light and do no service as we confront the solid facts 
of the business to be done. Louis the Fourteenth was the author of 
a very useful and superior commonplace when he wrote: ‘No man 
who is badly informed can avoid reasoning badly. I believe that 
whoever is rightly instructed, and rightly persuaded of all the facts, 
would never do anything else but what he ought.’ Another great 
French ruler, who, even more than Louis, had a piercing eye for men 
and the world of.action, said that the mind of a general ought to be 
like a field-glass, and as clear; to see things exactly as they are, ef 
jamais se faire des tableawx,—never to compose the objects before 
him into pictures. The same maxim is nearly as good for the man 
who has to conquer difficulties in the field of government ; and 

* The Church did not fare so very ill, after all. The State, in 1790, undertook the 


debts of the Church to the tune of 130,000,000 livres, and assured it an annual Budget 
of rather more than that amount.—Boiteau’s Etat de la France, p. 202. 
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analogies and parallels are one way of substituting pictures for plans 
and charts. Just ‘because the statesman’s problem is individual, 
history can give him little help. I am not so graceless as to depreciate 
history or literature either for public or for private persons. ‘ You are 
aman,’ Napoleon said to Goethe ; and there is no reason why litera- 
ture should prevent the reader of books from being a man; why it 
should blind him to the great practical truths that the end of life is 
not to think but to will; that everything in the world has its decisive 
moment, which statesmen knowand seize; that the genius of politics, 
as a great man of letters truly wrote, has not ‘ All or Nothing’ for its 
motto, but seeks on the contrary to extract the greatest advantage 
from situations the most compromised, and never. flings the helve 
after the hatchet. Like literature the use of history in politics is 
to refresh, to open, to make the mind generous and hospitable ; to 
enrich, to impart flexibility, to quicken and nourish political imagina- 
tion and invention, to instruct in the common difficulties and the 
various experiences of government; to enable a statesman to place 
himself at a general and spacious standpoint. All this, whether it 
be worth much or little, and it is surely worth much, is something 
wholly distinct from directly aiding a statesman in the performance 
of a specific task. In such a case an analogy from history, if he be 
not sharply on his guard, is actually more likely than not to mis- 
lead him. I certainly do not mean the history of the special problem 
itself. Of that he cannot possibly know too much, nor master its 
past course and foregone bearings too thoroughly. ‘Ireland is a great 
standing instance. There is no more striking example of the 
disastrous results of trying to overcome political difficulties without 
knowing how they came into existence, and where they have their 
roots. The only history that furnishes a clue in Irish questions is 
the history of Ireland. 


Joun MorRtey. 
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